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PREFACE. 


The  foUowing  Journal,  drawn  up  from  original  minutes  and 
notices  made  at  the  proper  moment  and  preserved  with  great 
difficulty,  is  now  ofiered  to  the  Public  by  the  direction  of  my 
noble  and  honourable  employers,  the  Members  of  the  African 
Association.  I  regret  that  it  is  so  little  commensurate  to  the 
patronage  I  have  received.  As  a  composition,  it  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it,  but  truth.  It  is  a  pkin,  unvarnished  tale;  without 
pretensions  of  any  kind,  except  that  it  claims  to  enlarge,  in  some 
degree,  the  circle  of  African  geography..  For  this  purpose,  my 
services  were  offered,  and  accepted  by  the  Association ;  and,  I 
trust,  I  have  not  laboured  altogether  in  vain.  The  work,  however, 
must  speak  for  itself;  and  I  should  not  have  thought  any  pre- 
liminary observations  necessary,  if  I  did  not  consider  myself 
called  upon,  both  by  justice  and  gratitude,  to  offer  those  which 
follow. 

Immediately  after  my  return  from  Africa,  the  acting  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association,*  taking  notice  of  the  time  it  would 

♦.  This  Committee  consists  of  the  following  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen ;  Earl  of 
Moira,  Lord  Bidiop  of  Landaff,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  President  of  the 
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require  to  prepare  an  account  in  detail,  as  it  now  appears; 
and  being  desirous  of  gratifying,  as  speedily  as  possible,  the 
curiosity  which  many  of  the  Members  were  pleased  to  express 
concerning  my  discoveries,  determined  that  an  epitome,  or 
abridgment  of  my  travels,  should  be  forthwith  prepared  from 
5uch  materials  and  oral  communications  as  I  could  furnish,  and 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Association;  and  also,  that  an  engraved 
Map  of  my  route  should  accompany  it.  A  memoir,  thus  supplied 
and  improved,  was  accordingly  drawn  up  in  two  parts,  by 
Members  of  the  Association,  and  distributed  among  the  Society: 
the  first  part  consisting  of  a  narrative,  in  abstract,  of  my  travels, 
by  Bryan  Edwards,  Esq.;  Qie  second,  of  Geographical  Illustra- 
tions of  my  progress,  by  Major  James  Rennell,  F.  R.  S.  Major 
Rennell  was  pleased  also  to  add,  not  only  a  Map  of  my  route, 
constructed  in  conformity  to  my  own  observations  and  sketches 
(when  freed  from  those  errors,  which  the  Major's  superior 
knowledge,  and  distinguished  accuracy  in  geographical  re- 
searches, enabled  him  to  discover  and  correct),  but  also  a  General 
Map,  shewing  the  progress  of  discovery,  and  improvement  in 
the  Geography  of  North  Africa;  together  with  a  Chart  of  the 

Royal  Society ;  Andrew  Stewart,  Esq.  F.  R.  S*  and  Bryan  Edwards,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 
Concerning  the  original  institution  of  the  Society  itself,  and  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery, previous  to  my  expedition,  the  fullest  information  has  already  been  gweu 
in  the  various  publications  which  the  Society  have  caused  to  be  made. 
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lines  of  magnetic  variation,  in  the  seas  around  that  immense 
continent. 

Availing  myself  therefoije,  on  the  present  occasion,  of  assist- 
ance like  this,  it  is  impossible  that  I  can  present  myself,  before 
the  Public,  without  expressing  how*  deeply  and  gratefully  sensible 
I  am  of  the  honour  and  advantage  which  I  derive  from  the 
labours  of  those  Gentlemen;  for  Mr.  Edwards  has  kindly  per- 
mitted me  to  incorporate,  as  occasion  offered,  the  whole  of  his 
narrative  into  different  parts  of  my  work;  and  Major  Rennell, 
with  equal  good  will,  allows  me  not  only  to  embelljsh  and 
elucidate  my  Travels,  with  the  Maps  beforementioned,  but  also 
to  subjoin  his  Geographical  Illustrations  entire. 

Thus  aided  and  encouraged,  I  should  deliver  this  volume  to 
the  world,  with  that  confidence  of  a  favourable  reception,  which 
no  merits  of  my  own  could  authorize  me  to  claim ;  were  I  not 
apprehensive  that  expectations  have  been  formed,  by  some  of  my 
subscribers,  of  discoveries  to  be  unfolded,  which  I  have  not 
made,  and  of  wonders  to  be  related,  of  which  I  am  utterly  igno- 
rant There  is  danger  that  those  who  feel  a  disappointment  of 
this  nature,  finding  less  to  astonish  and  amuse  in  my  book,  than 
they  had  promised  to  themselves  beforehand,  will  not  even  allow 
me  the  little  merit  which  I  really  possess.  Painful  as  this  cir- 
cumstance may  prove  to  my  feelings,  I  shall  console  myself 
under  it,  if  the  distinguished  persons,  under  whose  auspices  I 
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entered  on  my  mission^  shall  allow  that  I  have  executed  the 
duties  of  it  to  their  satisfaction;  and  that  they  consider  the 
Journal  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  present  to  them,  to  be, 
what  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  it,  an  honest  and  faithful 
report  of  my  proceedings  and  observations  in  their  service,  from 
the  outset  of.  my  journey  to  its  termination. 

M.  P. 
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The  following  African  Words,  recurring  vsry  frequently  in  the  coursp 
of  the  Narrative,  it  is  tbougbt  necessary  to  prefix:  an  Explanation  Qf 
tbemfor  the  Reader's  convenience. 


Mansa.     A  king  6r  chief  governor. 

AJkaid.    The  head  magistrate  of  a  town  or  province,  whose  office  is  commonly 

hereditary. 
Booty.    Another  name  for  the  thief  magistrate  of  a  town  or  province  :  this  word 

is  used  only  in  the  interior  countries. 
Palaver.    A  court  of  justice  ;  t  public  meeting  of  any  kind. 
Bushreen.     A  mussulman. 
Kafr.     A  Pagan  native ;  an  unbeliever. 
Sonakei.    Another  term  for  an  unconverted  native;  it  signifies  one  who  drinks 

strong  liquors,  and  is  used  by  way  of  reproach. 
SJa/ees.    Free  black  merchants,  who  trade  chiefly  in  slaves. 
Coffle  or  Caffila.     A  caravan  of  slaves,  or  a  company  of  people  travelling  with  any 

kind  of  merchandize. 
Bar.    Nominal  money;  a  single  bar  is  equal  in  value  to  two  shillings  sterling,  or 

thereabouts. 
.MinhalU.    A  quantity  of  gold,  nearly  equal  in  value  to  ten  shillings  sterling. 
Kowries.     Small  shells,  which  pass  for  money  in  the  Interior. 
Korne.    A  watering-place,  where  shepherds  keep  their  cattle, 
Bintang.    A  sort  of  stage,  erected  in  every  town,  answering  the  purpose  of  a 

town  hall. 


XX  BXPLANATION  OF  AFRICAN  WORDS, 

Saloon.     A  room  in  which  strangers  are  commonly  lodged. 

Soofroo.    A  skin  for  containing  water. 

Saphie.     An  amulet  or  charm. 

Kouskous.     A  dish  prepared  from  boiled  corn. 

Shea-toulou.     Vegetable  butter. 

Calabash,     A  species  of  gourd,  of  which  the  Negroes  make  bowls  and  dishes. 

Paddle.    A  sort  of  hoe  used  in  husbandry. 


ERRATA. 

Page  13,  line  9,.after  the  word  of,  insert  the. 

^  .  18,  the  third  line  from  the  bottom,  for  Mandigoes,  read  Mandingoes.   This  error 
occurs  in  some  other  places. 

20,  line  6,  after  the  word  as,  insert  counsel. 

30,  line  8,  dele  and. 

47,  line  14,  after  expression,  insert  even. 

60,  line  14,  after  Prophet  dele  the  period. 

, ^i,  third  line  from  the  bottom,  after  difficulty,  insert  and.    . 

■  1 36,  line  4,  dtle  there. 

261,  third  line  from  the  bottom,  for  is,  read  was. 

(ta-  The  Mandingo  language  being  merely  oral,  it  sometimes  unavoidably  happened 
to  the  Author,  in  reducing  African  terms  to  writing,  to  express  the  same  word  differently, 
in  different  parts  of  his  journal.  Thus,  on  revising  his  papers,  he  found  JilUfree  and 
Jillifrey  used  indiscriminately  for  the  name  of  the  same  town;  and  m  hke  manner 
Kinyeto2indKenneyetoo',  Cancaba  ^nd  Kancaba;  Tambacunda  zndTombaconda;  and 
some  others.  As  this  was  not  observed  until  many  of  the  sheets  were  printed,  some  of 
these  instances  of  inattention  will  be  found  in  the  ensuing  work,  which  it  is  hoped  the 
good-natured  reader  will  excuse.  In  cases  of  doubt,  the  Map  of  the  Author's  route  is 
generally  to  be  considered  as  the  best  authority;  and  to  that  also  he  refers  for  the  course 
and  distance  of  each  day's  progress. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

1  HE  incident  of  the  Negro  Song,  related  in  the  15th  Chapter 
of  this  work  (p.  198),  haying  been  communicated  to  a  Lady, 
who  is  not  more  dfsJ;inguished|for  her  rank,  than  for  her  beauty 
and  accomplishments;  she  was  pleased  to  think  so  highly  of 
this  simple  and  unpremeditated  effusion,  as  to  make  a  version 
of  it  with  her  own  p«? ;  and  cause  it  to  be  set  to  music  by  an 
eminent  Composer.  With  this  elegant  production,  in  both 
parts  of  which  the  plaintive  siniplicity.of  the  original  is  pre- 
served and  improved,  the  Author  thinke  himsciJf  highly  honoured 
in  being  permitted  to  adorn, his  book;  and  he  laments  only 
that  he  had  not-au  opportunity  of  inserting  it  in  its  proper 
place  in  the  body  of  the  work. 


SONG. 


A  NEGRO  SONG, 

iFROM    MR.    park's    TRAVELS. 


I. 

The  loud  wind  roar'd,  the  rain  fell  fast ; 
The  White  Man  yielded  to  the  blast : 
He  sat  him  down,  beneath  our  tree ; 
For  weary,  sad,  and  faint  was  he; 
And  ah,  no  wife,  or  mother's  care. 
For  him,  the  milk  or  com  prepare : 

CHORUS. 

The  White  Man^  shall  our  piljf  share ; 
Alas,  7U>  wife  or  mother  s  care^ 
For  hinti  tJie  milk  or  com  prepare. 

II. 

The  storm  is  o'er ;  the  tempest  past ; 
And  Mercy's  voice  has  hush'd  the  blast. 
The  wind  is  heard  in  whispers  low ; 
The  White  Man,  far  away  must  go ; — 
But  ever  in  his  heart  wilLbear 
Remembrance  of  the  Negro's  care. 

Chorus. 
G^,  White  Mattf  go; — but  with  thee  bear 
The  J{egros  wishj  the  Kegro  s  prayer  \ 
Remembrance  of  the  Kegros  care. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

J^e  Author's  Motives  for  undertaking  the  Voyage — bis  Instruct 
tions  and  Departure — arrives  at  JilUfree^  on  the  Gambia  River 
-proceeds  to  Vintain. — Some  Account  of  the  Feloops. -^Proceeds 
up  the  River  for  Jonkakonda — arrives  at  Dn  Laidkys. — Some 
Account  ofPisania,  and  the  British  Factory  established  at  that 
Place. — The  Author  s  Employment  during  his  Stay  at  Pisania — 
bis  Sickness  and  Recovery — the  Country  described^— prepares  to 
set  out  for  the  Interior. 

Soon  after  my  return  from  the  East  Indies  in  17939  having 
learnt  that  the  Noblemen  and  Oentlemenj  associated  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  Discoveries  in  the  Interior  of  Africa^ 
were  desirous  of  engaging  a  person  to  exjdore  that  continent, 
by  the  way  of  the  GamUa  river,  I  took  occasion,  through  means 
of  the*  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  whom  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  known,  of  offering  mysdf  for  that  service.  I  had 
been  informed,  that  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Houghton,  a 
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Captain  in  the  army,  and  formerly  Fort-Major  at  Goree,  had 
already  sailed  to  th^  Gambia,  under  the  direction  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  he  had  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  the  climate,  or  perished  in  some  contest  with  the 
natives ;  but  this  intelligence,  instead  of  deterring  me  from  my 
purpose,  animated  me  to  persist  in  the  offer  of  my  services  with 
the  greater  solicitude.  I  had  a  passionate  desire  to  examine 
hito  the  productions  of  a  country  so  little  known  ;  and  to 
become  experimentally  acquainted  with  the  modes  of  life,  and 
character  of  the  natives^  I  knew  that  I  was  able  to  bear 
fatigue ;  and  I  relied  on  my  youth,  and  the  strength  of  my 
constitution,  to  preserve  me  from  the  effects  of  the  climate. 
The  salary  which  the  Committee  allowed  was  sufficiently  large, 
and  I  made  no  stipulation  for  future  reward.  If  I  should  perish 
in  my  journey,  I  was  willing  that  my  hopes  and  expectations 
should  perish  with  me ;  and  if  I  should  succeed  in  rendering 
the  geography  of  Africa  more  familiar  to  my  countrymen,  and 
in  opening  to  their  ambition  and  industry  new  sources  of 
wealth,  and  new  channels  of  commerce,  I  knew  that  I  was  in 
the  hands^of  men  of  honour,  who  would  not  fail  to  bestow  that 
remuneration  which  my  successful  services  should  appear  to 
them  to  merit*  The  Committee  of  the  Association,  having 
made  such  inquiries  as  they  thought  necessary,  declared  them- 
selves satisfied  with  the  qualifications  that  L  possessed,  and  ac-^ 
cepted  me  for  the  service ;  ^nd  with  that  liberality  which  on 
all  occasions  distinguishes  their  conduct,  gave  me  every  encou- 
ragement which  it  was  in  their  power  to  grant,  or  which  I  could 
with  propriety  ask. 
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It  was  at  first  proposed  that  I  should  accompany  Mr.  James 
Willis,  who  was  then  recently  appointed  Consul  at  Senegambia, 
and  whose  countenance  in  that  capacity  it  was  thought  might 
have  served  and  protected  me;  but  Government  afterwards 
rescinded  his  appointment,  and  I  lost  that  advantage.  The 
kindness  of  the  Committee,  however,  supplied  all' that  was 
necessary.  Being  favoured  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
the  late  Henry  Beaufoy,  Esq.  with  a  recommendation  to  Dt, 
John  Laidley  (a  gentleman  who  had  resided  many  years  at  an 
English  factory  oh  the  banks  of  the  Gambia),  and  furnished 
with  a  letter  of  credit  on  him  for  j^aoo,  Itook  my  passage  in 
the  brig  Endeavour,  a  small  vessel  trading  to  the  Gambia  for 
bees-wax  and  ivory,  commanded  by  Captain  Richard  Wyatt, 
and  I  became  impatient  for  my  departure. 

My  instructions  were  very  plain  and  concise.  I  was  directed, 
on  ray  arrival  in  Africa,  "  to  pass  on  to  the  riVer  Niger,  either 
by  the  way  of  Bambouk,  or  by  such  other  route  as  should  be 
found  most  convenient.  That  I  should  ascertain  the  course,  and, 
if  possible,  the  rise  and  termination  of  that  river.  That  I  should 
use  my  utmost  exertions  to  visit  the  principal  towns  or  cities  in 
its  neighbourhood,  particularly  Tombuctoo  and  Houssa;  and 
that  I  should  he  afterwards  at  liberty  to  return  to  Europe, 
either  by  the  way  of  the  Gambia,  or  by  such  other  route,  a§^ 
under  all  the  then  existing  circumistances  of  my  situation  and 
]MX)spects,  should  appear  to  me  to  be  most  advisable/' 

We  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the  22d  day  of  May,  1795.  On 
the  4th  of  June,  we  saw  the  mountains  over  Mogadore,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa;  and  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  after  a 
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pleisant  voyage  of  thirty  days,  we  anchored  at  JilKfree,  a  town 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Gambia,  opposite  to  Xanies's 
Island,  where  the  English  had  formerly  a  small  fort. 

The  kingdom  of  Barra,  in  which  the  town  of  Jillifree  is  si- 
tuated, produces  great  plenty  of  the  necessaries  of  life^  but  the 
chief  trade  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  salt ;  which  commodity  they 
carry  up  the  river  in  canoes  as  high  as  Barraconda,  and  bring 
down  in  return  Indian  com,  cotton  cloths,^  elephants'  teeth,  small 
quantities  of  gold  dust,  &c.  The  number  of  canoes  and  people 
constantly  eipployed  in  this  trade,  make  the  King  of  Barra  more 
formidable  to  Europeans  than  any  other  chieftain  on  the  river ; 
and  this  circumstance  probably  encouraged  him  to  establish 
those  exorbitant  duties,  which  traders  of  all  nations  are  obliged 
to  pay  at  entry,  amounting  to  nearly  £20.  on  every  vessel,,  great 
and  smalL  These  duties,  or  customs,  are  generally  collected  in 
person  by  the  Alkaid,  or  Governor  of  Jillifree,  and  he  is  attended 
on  these  occasion^  by  a  numerous  train  of  dependants,  among 
whom  are  found  many  who,  by  their  frequent  intercourse  with 
the  English,  have  acquired  a  smattering  of  our  language ;  but 
they  are  commonly  very  noisy,  and  very  troublesome ;  begging 
for  every  thing  they  fancy  with  such  earnestness  and  importu- 
nity, that  traders,  in  order  to  get  quit  of  them,  are  frequently 
obliged  to  grant  their  requests. 

On  the  23d  we  departed  from  Jillifree,  and  proceeded  to  Vin- 
tain,  a  town  situated  about  two  miles  up  a  creek  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  river.  This  place  is  much  resorted  to  by  Europeans, 
on  account  of  the  great  quantities  of  bees- wax  which  are  brought 
hither  for  sale :  the  wax  is  collected  in  the  woods  by  the  Feloops, 
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a  wild  and  unsociable  race  of  people ;  their  country,  which  is 
of  considerable  extent,  abounds  in  rice ;  and  the  natives  supply 
the  traders,  both  on  the  Gambia,  and  Cassamansa  rivers,  with 
that  article,  and  also  with  goats  and  poultry,  on  very  reasonable 
terms.  The  honey  which  they  collect  is  chiefly  used  by  them- 
selves in  making  a  strong  intoxicating  liquor,  much  the  same  as 
the  mead  which  is  produced  from  honey  in  Great  Britain. 

In  their  traffic  with  Europeans,  the  Feloops  generally  em- 
ploy a  faictor,  or  agent,  of  the  Mandingo  nation,  who  speaks  a 
little  English,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  trade  of  the  river. 
This  broker  makes  the  bargain  ;  and,  with  the  connivance  of 
the  European,  receives  a  certain  part  only  of  the  payment ; 
which  he  gives  to  his  employer  as  the  whole ;  the  remainder 
(which  is  very  truly  called  the  cheating  money)  he  receives 
when  the  Feloop  is  gone,  and  appropriates  to  himself,  as  a 
reward  for  his  trouble. 

The  language  of  the  Feloops  is  appropriate  and  peculi^ ;  and 
as  their  trade  is  chiefly  conducted,  as  hath  been  observed,  by 
Mandingoes,  the  Europeans  have,  no  inducement  to  learn  it 
The  numerals  are  as  follow : 

One  — —  Enory. 

Two         Sickahay  or  Cookaba. 

Three      Sisajee. 

Four         — Sibakeer. 

Five         Footuck. 

Six  Footuck- Enory. 

Seven  — — -  Footuck^Cookaba. 
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Eight     — - —      Footuck-Sisajee.  ' 

Nine      — Footuck^Sibakeer. 

Ten       ■  Slbankonyen. 

On  the  26th  we  left  Vintain,  and  continued  our  course  up  the 
river,  anchoring  whenever  the  tide  failed  us,  and  frequently 
towing  the  vessel  with  the  boat.  The  river  is  deep  ^nd  muddy; 
the  banks  are  covered  with  impenetrable  thickets  of  mangrove; 
and  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  country  appears  to  be  flat  and 
swampy. 

The  Gambia  abounds  with  fish,  some  species  of  which  are 
excellent  food ;  but  none  of  them  that  I  recollect  are  known  in 
Europe.  At  the  entrance  from  the  sea,  sharks  are  found  in  great 
abundance  ;  and,  higher  up,  alligators,  and  the  hippopotamus 
(or  river  horse)  are  very  numerpus.  The  latter  might  with 
more  propriety  be  called  the  river^elephant,  being  of  an  enor- 
mous and  unwieldy  bulk,  and  his  teeth  furnish  good  ivory. 
This  animal  is  amphibious,  with  short  and  thick  legs,  and 
cloven  hoofs ;  it  feeds  on  grass,  and  such  shrubs  as  the  banks  of 
the  river  afford,  boughs  of  trees,  &c.  seldom  venturing  far  from 
the  water,  in  which  it  seeks  refuge  on  hearing  the  approach 
of  man.  I  have  seen  many,  and  always  found  them  of  a  timid 
and  inoffensive  disposition. 

In  six  days  after  leaving  Vintain,  we  reached  Jonkakonda,  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  where  our  vessel  was  to  take  in  part 
of  her  lading.  The  next  morning,  the  several  European  tra- 
ders came  from  their  diflPerent  factories  to  receive  their  letters, 
and  learn  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  cargo ;  and  the  Captain 
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dispatched  a  messenger  to  Dr.  Laidley  to  inform  him  of  my 
arrival.  He  came  to  Jonkakonda  the  morning  following,  wheij 
I  delivered  him  Mr.  Beaufoy's  letter,  and  he  gave  me  a  kind 
invitation  to  spend  my  time  at  his  house  until  an  opportunity 
should  offer  of  prosecuting  my  journey.  This  invitation  was 
too  acceptable  to  be  refused,  and  being  furnished  by  the  Doctor 
with  a  horse  and  guide,  I  set  out  from  Jonkakonda  at  daybreak 
on  the  5th  of  July,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  arrived  at  Pisania,  where 
I  was  accommodated  with  a  room,  and  other  conveniences  in 
the  Doctor's  house. 

Pisania  is  a  small  village  in  the  King  of  Yany's  dominions, 
established  by  British  subjects  as  a  factory  for  trade,  and  inha- 
bited solely  by  them  and  their  blade  servants.  .  It  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  sixteen  miles  above  Jonkakonda.  The 
white  residents^  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  there,  consisted  only 
of  Dr.  Laidley,  and  two  gentlemen  who  were  brothers,  of  the 
name  c£  Ajinsley  ;  but  their  domestics  were  numerous.  They 
enjoyed  perfect  security  under  the  king's  protection,  and  being 
highly  esteemed  and  respected  by  the  natives  at  large,  wanted  no 
accommodation  or  comfort  which  tfie  country  could  supply ;  and 
the^eatest  part  of  the  trade  Jn  slaves^  ivory,  and  gold^  was  in 
their  hands.' 

Being  now  settled  for  some  time  at  my  ease,  my  first  object 
was  to  learn  the  Mandingo  tongue,  being  the  language  in  almost 
general  use  throughout  this  part  of  Africa  ;  and  without  which 
I  was  fully  convinced  that  I  never  could  acquire  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  country  or  its  inhabitants.  In  this  pursuit 
I  was  greatly  assisted  by  Dr.  Laidley,  who,  by  a  long  residence 
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in  the  country,  and  constant  intercourse  with  the  natives,  had 
made  himself  completely  master  of  it.  Next  to  the  language, 
my  great  object  was  to  collect  information  concerning  the  coun- 
tries I  intended  to  visit.  On  this  occasion  I  was  referred  to 
^jertain  traders  called  Slatees.  These  are  free  black  merchants, 
of  ,great  consideration  in  this  part  of  Africa,  who  come  down 
from  the  interior  countries,  chiefly  with  enslaved  Negroes  for 
sale  ;  but  I  soon  discovered  that  very  little  dependance  could  be 
placed  on  th^  accounts  which  they  gave ;  for  they  contradicted 
each  other  in  the  most  important  particulars,  and  all'of  them 
seemed  extremely  unwilling  that  I  should  prosecute  my  journey. 
These  circumstances  increased  my  anxiety  to  ascertain  the  truth 
from  my  own  personal  observations. 

In  researches  of  this  kind,  and  in  observing  the  nianners  and 
customs  of  the  natives,  in  a  country  so  little  known  to  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  furnished  with  so  many  striking  and 
uncommon  objects  of  nature,  my  time  passed  not  unpleasantly ; 
and  I  began  to  flatter  myself  that  I  had  escaped  the  fever,  or 
seasoning,  to  which  Europeans,  on  their  first  arrival  in  hot 
climates,  are  generally  subject.  But,  on  the  31st  of  July,  I 
imprudently  exposed*  myself  to  the  night  dew,  in  observing  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  longitude  of 
the  place  :  the  next  day  I  found  myself  attacked  with  a  smart 
fever  and  delirium  ;  and  such  an  illness  followed,  as  confined  me 
to  the  house  during  the  greatest  part  of  August.  My  recovery 
was  very  slow :  but  I  embraced  every  short  interval  of  con- 
valescence to  walk  out,  and  make  myself  acquainted  with  the 
productions  of  the  country.  Ip  one  of  those  excursions,  having 
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rambled  farther  than  usual,  in  a  hot  day,  I  brought  on  a  return 
of  toy  fever,  and  on  the  loth  of  September  I  was  again  confined 
to  my  bed.  The  fever,  however,  was  not  so  violent  as  before ; 
and  in  the  course  of  three  weeks  I  was  able,  when  the  weather 
would  permit,  to  renew  my  botanical  excursions ;  and  when  it 
rained,  I  amused  myself  with  drawing  plants,  &c.  in  my  cham- 
ber. The  care  and  attention  of  Dr.  Laidley  contributed  greatly 
to  alleviate  my  sufi^ings ;  his  company  and  conversation  be- 
guiled the  tedious  hours  during  that  gloojny  season,  when  the 
rain  falls  in  torrents ;  when  suffocating  heats  oppress  by  day, 
and  when  the  night  is  spent  by  the  terrified  traveller  in  listen- 
ing to  the  croaking  of  frogs,  (of  which  the  numbers  are  beyond 
imagination,)  the  shrill  cry  of  the  jackall,  and  the  deep  howling 
of  the  hyaena ;  a  dismal  concert,  interrupted  only  by  the  roar 
of  such  tremendous  thunder  as  no  person  can  form  a  concep- 
tion of  but  those  who  have  heard  it. 

The  country  itsdf  being  an  immense  level,  and  very  gene- 
rally covered  with  woods,  presents  a  tiresome  and  gloomy  uni- 
formity to  the  eye;  but  although  nature  ha?  denied  to  the 
inhabitants  the  beauties  of  romantic  landscapes,  she  has  be- 
stowed on  them,  with  a  liberal  hand,  the  more  important  bless- 
ings of  fertility  and  abundance.  A  little  attention  to  cultivation 
procures  a  sufficiency  of  corn ;  the  fields  afford  a  rich  pasturage 
for  cattle ;  and  the  natives  are  plentifully  supplied  with  excel- 
lent fish,  both  from  the  Gambia  river  and  the  Walli  creek. 

The  grains  which  are  chiefly  cultivated  are  Indian  com,  {xea 
mays) ;  two  kinds  of  bolcus  spicatus,  called  by  the  natives  soona 
and  sanio ;  bolcus  niger,  and  bolcus  hicolor;  the  former  df  which 
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they  have  named  bassi  woolima,  and  the  latter  hassiqui.  These, 
together  with  rice,  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities ;  be- 
dsides which,  the  inhabitants,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  and 
villages,  have  gardens  which  produce  onions,  calavances,  yams, 
cassavi,  ground-nuts,  pompions,  gourds,  water  melons,  and  some 
other  esculent  plants. 

I  observed  likewise,  near  the  towns,  small  patches  of  cotton 
and  indigo.  The  former  of  these  articles  supplies  them  with 
clothing,  and  with  the  latter  they  dye  their  cloth  of  an  excellent 
blue  colour,  in  a  manner  that  will  hereafter  be  described. 

In  preparing  their  corn  for  food,  the  natives  use  a  large  wooden 
mortar  called  apaloottj  in  which  they  bruise  the  seed  until  it  parts 
with  the  outer  covering,  or  husk,  which  is  then  separated  from 
the  clean  com,  by  exposing  it  to  the  -wind  ;  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  wheat  is  cleared  from  the  chafF  in  England.  The 
corn  thus  freed  from  the  husk,  is  returned  to  the  mortar,  and 
beaten  into  meal ;  which  is  dressed  variously  in  different  coun- 
tries ;  but  the  most  common  preparation  of  it  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  Gambia,  is  a  sort  of  pudding,  which  they  call 
kouskous.  It  is  made  by  first  moistening  the  flour  with  water, 
and  then  stirring  and  shaking  it  about  in  a  large  calabash,  or 
gourd,  till  it  adheres  together  in  small  granules,  resembling  sago. 
It  is  then  put  into  an  earthen  pot,  whose  bottom  is  perforated 
with  a  number  of  small  holes  ;  and  this  pot  being  placed  upon 
another,  the  two  vessels  are  luted  together,  either  with  a  paste  of 
meal  and  water,  or  with  cows' dung,  and  placed  upon  the  fire.  In 
the  lower  vessel  is  commonly  some  animal  food  and  water,  the 
steam  or  vapour  of  which  ascends  through  the  perforations  in  the 
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bottom  of  the  upper  vesseUand  softens  and  prepares  the  kouskous, 
which  is  very  much  esteemed  throughout  all  the  countries  that 
I  visited.  I  am  informed,  that  the  same  manner  of  preparing 
flour,  is  very  generally  used  on  the  Barbary  coast,  and  that  the 
dish  so  prepared,  is  there  called  by  the  same  name.  It  is  there- 
fore probable^  that  the  Negroes  borrowed  the  practice  from  the 
Moors. 

For  gratifying  a  taste  for  variety,  another  sort  of  pudding, 
called  neaUng,  is  sometimes  prepared^  from  the  meal  of  corn  ; 
and  they  have  also  adopted  two  or  three  different  modes  of  dress- 
ing their  rice.  Of  vegetable  food,  therefore,  the  natives  have 
no  want;  and  although  the  common  class  of  people  are  but 
sparingly  supplied  with  animal  food,  yet  this  article  is  not 
wholly  withheld  from  them. 

Their  domestic  animals  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  Europe. 
Swine  are  found  in  the  woods,  but  their  flesh  is  not  esteemed : 
probably  the  marked  abhorrence  in  which  this  animal  is  held 
by  the  votaries  of  Mahomet,  has  spread  itself  among  the  Pagans. 
Poultry  of  all  kinds  (the  turkey  excepted)  is  every  where  to  be 
had.  The  Guinea  fowl  and  red  partridge,  abound  in  the  fields ; 
and  the  woods  furnish  a  small  species  of  antelope,  o£  which  the 
venison  is  highly  and  deservedly  prized. 

Of  the  other  wild  animals  in  the  Mandingo  countries,  the  most 
common  are  the  hyaena,  the  panther,and  the  elephant.  Consider- 
ingthe  use  that  is  made  of  the  latter  in  the  East  Indies,  it  may 
4)e  thought  extraordinary,  that  the  natives  of  Africa  have  not,  in 
any  part  of  this  immense  continent,  acquired  the  skill  of  taming 
this  powerful  and  docile  creature,  and  applying  his  .strength 

Cs 
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and  faculties  to  the  service  of  man.  When  I  told  some  of  the 
natives  that  this  was  actually  done  in  the  countries  of  the  lEoiSt, 
my  auditors  laughed  me  to  scorn,  and  exclsLimed^Tobaubofonnio! 
(a  white  man's  lie.)  The  Negroes  frequently  find  means  to 
destroy  the  elephant  by  fire  arms ;  they  hunt  it  principally  for 
the  sake  of  the  teeth,  which  they  transfer  in  barter  to  those 
who  sejl  them  again  to  the  Europeans.  The  flesh  they  eat,  and 
consider  it  as  a  great  delicacy. 

The  usual  beast  of  burthen  in  all  the  Negro  territories,  is  the 
ass.  The  application  of  animal  labour  to  the  purposes  of  agri* 
culture,  is  no  where  adopted ;  the  plough,  therefore,  is  wholly 
unknown.  The  chief  implement  used  in  husbandry  is  the  hoe, 
which  varies  in  form  in  different  districts ;  and  the  labour  is 
universally  performed  by  slaves. 

On  the  6th  of  October  the  waters  of  the  Gambia  were  at  the 
greatest  height,  being  fifteen  feet  above  the  high-wat;er  mark 
of  the  tide ;  after  which  they  began  to  subside  ;  at  first  slowly, 
but  afterwards  very  rapidly  ;  sometimes  sinking  more  than 
a  foot  in  twenty-four  hours :  by  the  beginning  of  November 
the  river  had  sunk  to  its  former  level,  and  the  tide  ebbed  and 
flowed  as  usual.  When  the  river  had  subsided,  and  the  atmd- 
sphere  grew  dry,  I  recovered  apace,  and  began  to  think  of  my 
.  departure ;  for  this  is  reckoned  the  most  proper  season  for  tra- 
velling :  the  natives  had  completed  their  harvest,  and  provi- 
sions were  every  where  cheap  and  plentiful. 

Dr.  Laidley  was  at  this  time  employed  in  a  trading  voyage 
at  Jonkakonda.  I  wrote  to  him  to  desire  that  he  would  use  his 
interest  with  the  slatees^  or  slave  merchants,  to  procure  me  the 
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company  and  protection  of  the  first  coffie  (or  caravan,)  that 
might  leave  Gambia  for  the  interior  country  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  I  requested  him  to  purchase  for  me  a  horse,  and  two  asses. 
A  few  days  afterwards  the  Doctor  returned  to  Pisania,  and  in- 
formed me  that  a  coffle  would  certainly  go  for  the  interior,  in 
the  course  of  the  dry  season ;  but  that  as  many  of  the  mer- 
chants belonging  to  it  had  not  yet  completed  their  assortment 
of  goods,  he  could  not  say  at  what  time  they  would  set  out. 

As  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  slatees,  and  people  that 
composed  the  caravan,  were  entirely  unknown  to  me,  and  as 
they  seemed  rather  averse  to  my  purpose,  and  unwilling  to  enter 
into  any  positive  engagements  on  my  account ;  and  the  time  of 
their  departure  being  withal  very  uncertain,  I  resolved,  on  fur- 
ther deliberation,  to  avail  myself  of  the  dry  season,  and  proceed 
without  them. 

Dr,  Laidley  approved  my  determination,  and  promised  me 
every  assistance  in  his  power,  to  enable  me  to  prosecute  my 
journey  with  comfort  and  safety. 

This  resolution  having  been  formed,  I  made  preparations 
accordingly.  And  now,  being  about  to  take  leave  of  my  hospi- 
table friend,  (whose  kindness  and  solicitude  continued  to  the 
moment  of  my  departure,*)  and  to  quit,  for  many  months,  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Gambia,  it  seems  proper,  before  I 
proceed  with  my  narrative,  that  I  should,  in  this  place,  give  some 
account  of  the  several  Negro  nations  which  inhabit  the  banks 

♦  Dr.  Laidley,  to  my  infinite  regret,  has  since  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  He 
left  Africa  in  the  latter  end  of  1797,  intending  to  return  to  Great  Britain  by  way 
of  the  West  Indies ;  and  died  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Barbadocs. 
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of  this  celebrated  river ;  and  the  commercial  intercourse  that 
subsists  between  them,  and  such  of  the  nations  of  Europe  as 
find  their  advantage  in  trading  to  this  part  of  Africa.  The  ob- 
servations which  have  occurred  to  me  on  both  these  subjects^ 
will  be  found  in  the  following  Chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Description  of  the  Feloops,  the  Jaloffs,  the  Foulahs,  and  Man-' 
dingoes. — Some  Account  of  the  Trade  between  the  Nations  of 
Europe  and  the  Natives  of  Africa  by  the  way  of  the  Gambia j 
and  between  the  native  Inhabitants  of  the  Coast  and  the  Na^ 
tions  of  the  interior  Countries — their  Mode  of  selling  andl 
buying^  &c. 

The  natives  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Gambia,  though 
distributed  into  a  great  many  distinct  governments,  may,  I 
think,  be  divided  into  four  great  classes ;  the  Feloops,  the  JalofB, 
the  Foulahs,  and  the  Mandingoes.  Among  all  these  nations,  the 
religion  of  Mahomet  has  made,  and  continues  to  make,  consi- 
derable progress ;  but,  in  most  of  them,  the  body  of  the  people, 
both  free  and  enslaved,  persevere  in  maintaining  the  blind  but 
harmless  superstitions  of  their  ancestors,  and  are  called  by  the 
Mahomedans  kafirs^  or  infidels. 

Of  the  Feloops,  I  have  little  to  add  to  what  has  been  observed 
concerning  them  in  the  former  Chapter.  They  are  of  a  gloomy 
disposition,  and  are  supposed  never  to  forgive  an  injury.  They 
are  even  said  to  transmit  their  quarrels  as  deadly  feuds  to  their 
posterity;  insomuch  that  a  son  considers  it  as  incumbent  on 
him^,  from  a  just  sense  of  filial  obligation,  to  become  the  avenger 
of  his  deceased  father's  wrongs.  If  a  man  loses  his  life  in  one 
of  those  sudden  quarrels,  which  perpetually  occur  at  their  feasts. 
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when  the  whole  party  is  intoxicated  with  mead,  his  son,  or  the 
eldest  of  his  sons^(if  he  has  more  thain  one),  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure his  father's  sandals,  which  he  wears  once  a  year ^  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  father's  death,  until  a  fit  opportunity  offers 
of  revenging  his  fate,  when  the  object  of  his  resentment  seldom 
escapes  his  pursuit.  This  fierce  and  unrelenting  disposition  is, 
however,  counterbalanced  by  many  good  qualities  :  they  display 
the  utmost  gratitude  and  affection  towards  their  benefactors  ; 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  preserve  whatever  is  intrusted 
to  them  is  remarkable.  During  the  present  war  they  have, 
more  than  once,  taken  up  atms  to  defend  our  merchant  vessels 
from  French  privateers ;  and  English  property,  of  considerable 
value,  has  frequently  been  left  at  Vintain,  for  a  long  t4me,  en- 
tirely under  the  care  of  the  Feloops ;  who  have  uniformly 
manifested  on  such  occasions  the  strictest  honesty  and  punc- 
tuality. How  greatly  is  it  to  be  wished,  that  the  minds  of  a  * 
people  so  determined  and  faithful,  could  be  softened  and  civi- 
lized, by  the  mild  and  benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity  ! 

The  Jaloffs  (or  Yaloffs)  are  an  active,  powerful,  and  warlike 
race,  inhabiting  great  part  of  that  tract  which  lies  between  the 
river  Senegal,  and  the  Mandingo  States  on  the  Gambia ;  yet 
they  differ  from  the  Mandingoes,  not  only  in  language,  but 
likewise  in  complexion  and  features.  The  noses  of  the  Jaloffs  are 
not  so  much  depressed,  nor  the  lips  so  protuberant,  as  among  the 
generality  of  Africans ;  and  although  their  skin  is  of  the  deepest 
black,  they  are  considered  by  the  white  traders,  as  the  most 
sightly  Negroes  in  this  part  of  the  Continent. 

They  are  divided  into  several  independent  states  or  kingdoms ; 
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which  are  frequently  at  war  either  with  their  neighbours^  or  with 
each  other.  In  their  manners,  superstitions,  and  government, 
however,  they  have  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Mandingoes 
(of  whom  I  shall  presently  speak)  than  to  any  other  nation; 
but  excel  them  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  ;  spinning 
the  wool  to  a  finer  thread,  weaving  it  in  a  broader  loom,  and 
dying  it  of  a  better  colour. 

Their  language  is  said  to  be  copious  and  significant ;  and  is 
often  learnt  by  Europeans  trading  to  Senegal.  I  cannot  say 
much  of  it  from  my  own  knowledge ;  but  have  preserved  their 
numerals,  which  are  these : 


One         — 

—     Wean. 

Two        — 

—    Yar. 

Three      — 

—     Yat. 

Four       — 

—    Tanet. 

Five        - 

—    Judom. 

Six          - 

—    Judom  wean. 

Seven      — 

—    Judom  Tar. 

Eight      - 

—    Judom  Tat. 

Nine        — 

—    Judom  Tanet. 

Ten         — 

■—    Fook. 

Eleven    — 

—    Fook  aug  wean,  &c 

The  Foulahs  (or  Pholeys),  such  of  them  at  least  as  reside  near 
the  Gambia,  are  chiefly  of  a  tawny  complexion,  with  soft  silky 
hair,  and  pleasing  features.  They  are  much  attached  to  a  pas- 
toral life,  and  have  introduced  themselves  into  all  the  kingdoms 
on  the  windward  coast,  as  herdsmen  and  husbandmen,  paying  a 
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tribute  to  the  sovereign  of  the  country  for  the  lands  which  they 
hold.  Not  having  many  opportunities  however,  during  my  re- 
sidence at  Pisania,  of  improving  my  acquaintance  with  these 
people,  I  defer  entering  at  large  into  their  character,  until  a 
fitter  occasion  occurs,  which  will  present  itself  when  I  come  to 
Bondou. 

The  Mandingoes,  of  whom  it  remains  to  speak,  constitute  in 
truth,  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  in  all  those  districts  of  Africa 
which  I  visited  ;  and  their  language,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is 
universally  understood,  and  very  generally  spoken,  in  that  part 
of  the  continent.    Their  numerals  are  these :  * 


One 

—    KSUtt. 

Two        - 

—    Foola. 

Three     — 

—     Sabba. 

Four       — 

—    Nani. 

Five        - 

—    Loolo. 

Six          - 

— .    fToro. 

Seven      — 

—    Oronglo. 

Eight      - 

—    Sie. 

Nine       — 

—    Conunta. 

Ten         — 

—     Tang, 

Eleven     — 

—     Tan  ning  killm,  &c 

They  are  called  Mandigoes,  I  conceive,  as  having  originally 
migrated  from  the  interior  state  of  Manding,  of  which  some 
account  will  hereafter  be  given ;   but,  contrary  to  the  present 

♦  In  the  Travels  of  Francis  Moore  the  reader  will  find  a  pretty  copious  vocabu* 
lary  of  the  Mandingo  language,  which  in  general  is  correct. 
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constitution  of  their  parent  country,  which  is  republican,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  government  in  all  the  Mandingo  states, 
near  the  Gambia,  is  monarchical.  The  power  of  the  sovereign 
is,  however,  by  no  means  unlimited.  In  all  affairs  of  importance, 
the  king  calls  an  assembly  of  the  principal  men,  or  elders,  by 
whose  councils  he  is  directed,  and  without  whose  advice  he  can 
neither  declare  war,  nor  conclude  peace. 

In  every  considerable  town  there  is  a  chief  magistrate,  called 
the  Alkaid,  whose  office  is  hereditary,  and  whose  business  it  is 
to  preserve  order,  to  levy  duties  on  travellers,  and  to  preside  at 
all  conferences  in  the  exercise  of  local  jurisdiction  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  These  courts  are  composed  of  the  elders 
of  the  town  (of  free  condition),  and  are  termed  palavers;  and 
their  proceedings  are  conducted  in  the  open  air  with  sufficient 
solemnity.  Both  sides  of  a  question  are  freely  canvassed,  wit- 
nesses are  publicly  examined,  and  the  decisions  which  fol- 
low generally  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  surrounding 
audience. 

As  the  Negroes  have  no  written  language  of  their  own,  the 
general  rule  of  decision  is  an  appeal  to  ancient  custom;  but 
since  the  system  of  Mahomet  has  made  so  great  progress  among 
them,  the  converts  to  that  faith  have  gradually  introduced, 
with  the  religious  tenets,  many  of  the  civil  institutions  of  the 
Prophet ;  and  where  the  Koran  is  not  found  sufficiently  explicit, 
recourse  is  had  to  a  commentary  called  Al  Sbarra,  containing, 
as  I  was  told,  a  complete  exposition  or  digest  of  the  Maho- 
medan  laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  properly  arranged  and 
illustrated. 
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This  frequency  of  appeal  to  written  laws,  with  which  the  Pa-, 
gan  natives  are  necessarily  unacquainted,  has  given  rise  in  their 
palavers  to  (what  I  little  expected  to  find  in  Africa)  professional 
advocates,  or  expounders  of  the  law,  who  are  allowed  to  appear 
and  to  plead  for  plaintiff  or  defendant,  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  law  courts  of  Great  Britain.    They  are  Maho- 
medan  Negroes  who  have  made,  or  affect  to  have  made,  the 
laws  of  the  Prophet  their  peculiar  study  ;  and  if  I  may  judge 
from  their  harangues,  which  I  frequently  attended,  I  believe 
that  in  the  forensic  qualifications  of  procrastination  and  cavil, 
and  the  arts  of  confounding  and  perplexing  a  cause,  they  are 
not  always  surpassed  by  the  ablest  pleaders  in  Europe.    While 
I  was  at  Pisania  a  cause  was  heard   which   furnished  the 
Mahomedan  lawyers  with  an  admirable  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing their  professional  dexterity.    The  case  was  this:  an 
ass  belonging  to  a  SerawooUi  Negro  (a  native  of  an  interior 
country  near  the  river  Senegal)  had  broke  into  a  field  of  corn 
belonging  to  one  of  the  Mandingo  inhabitants,  and  destroyed 
great  part  of  it.    The  Mandingo  having  caught  the  animal  in 
his  field,  immediately  drew  his  knife  and  cut  its  throat.    The 
SerawooUi  thereupon  called  a  palaver  (or  in  European  terms, 
brought  an  action)  to  recover  damages  for  the  loss  of  his  beast, 
on  which  he  set  a  high  value.     The  defendant  confessed  he 
had  killed  the  ass,  but  pleaded  a  set  off,  insisting  that  the  loss 
he  had  sustained  bythe  ravage  in  his  corn,  was  equal  to  the  sum 
demanded  for  the  animal.    To  ascertain  this  fact  was  the  point 
at  issue,  and  the  learned  advocates  contrived  to  puzzle  the  cause 
in  such  a  manner,  that  after  a  hearing  of  three  days,  the  court 
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broke  up  without  coming  to  any  determination  upon  it ;  and  a 
second  palaver  was,  I  suppose,  thought  necessary. 

The  Mandingoes,  generally  speaking,  are  of  a  mild,  sociable, 
and  obliging  disposition.  The  men  are  commonly  above  the 
middle  size,  well  shaped,  strong,  and  capable  of  enduring  great 
labour ;  the  women  are  good-natured,  sprightly  and  agreeable. 
The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  composed  of  cottoni  cloth,  of  their 
own  manufacture  ;  that  of  the  men  is  a  loose  frock,  not  unlike 
a  surplice,  with  drawers  which  reach  half  way  down  the  leg  ; 
and  they  wear  sandals  on  their  feet,  and  white  cotton  caps  on 
their  heads.  The  women's  dress  consists  of  twb  pieces  of  cloth, 
each  of  which  is  about  six  feet  long,  and  three  broad  ;  one  of 
these  they  wrap  round  the  waist,  which  hanging  down  to  the 
ancles  answers  the  purpose  of  a  petticoat :  the  other  is  thrown 
negligently  over  the  bosom  and  shoulders. 

This  account  of  their  clothing  is  indeed  nearly  applicable  to 
the  natives  of  all  the  different  countries  in  this  part  of  Africa  ; 
a  peculiar  national  mode  is  observable  only  in  the  head  dresses 
of  the  women. 

Thus,  in  the  countries  of  the  Gambia,  the  females  wear  a  sort 
of  bandage,  which  they  call  J  alia.  It  is  a  narrow  stripe  of  cotton 
cloth,  wrapped  many  times  round,  immediately  over  the  fore*- 
head.  In  Bondou  the  head  is  encircled  with  strings  of  white 
be^ds,  and  a  small  plate  of  gold  is  worn  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead.  In  Kasson,  the  ladies  decorate  their  heads  in  a  very 
tasteful  and  elegant  manner,  with  white  sea-shells.  In  Kaarta 
and  Ludamar,  the  women  raise  tHeir  hair  to  a  great  heightiby 
the  addition  of  a  pad  (as  the  ladies  did  formerly  in  Great 
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Britain)  which  they  decorate  with  a  species  of  coral,  brought 
from  the  Red  sea  by  pilgrims  returning  from  Mecca,  and  sold 
at  a  great  price. 

In  the  construction  of  their  dwelling  houses  the  Mandigoes 
also  conform  to  the  general  practice  of  the  African  nations  on 
this  part  of  the  continent,  contenting  themselves  with  small  and 
incommodious  hovels.  A  circular  mud  wall  about  four  feet  high, 
upon  which  is  placed  a  conical  roof,  composed  of  the  bamboo 
cane,  and  thatched  with  grass,  forms  alike  the  palace  of  the  king, 
and  the  hovel  of  the  slave.  Their  household  furniture  is  equally 
simple.  A  hurdle  of  canes  placed  upon  upright  stakes,  about  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  upon  which  is  spread  a  mat  or  bullock's 
hide,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  bed  :  a  water  jar,  son^e  earthen 
pots  for  dressing  their  food,  a  few  wooden  bowls  and  calabashes, 
and  one  or  two  low  stools,  compose  the  rest. 

As  every  man  of  free  condition  has  a  plurality  of  wives,  it  is 
found  necessary  (to  prevent,  I  suppose,  matrimonial  disputes) 
that  each  of  the  ladies  should  be  accommodated  with  a  hut  to 
herself ;  and  all  the  huts  belonging  to  the  same  family  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  fence,  constructed  of  bamboo  canes,  split  and  formed 
into  a  sort  of  wicker-work.  The  whole  inclosure  is  called  a  sirk, 
or  surk.  A  number  of  these  inclosures,  with  narrow  passages 
between  them,  form  what  is  called  a  town ;  but  the  huts  are  ge- 
nerally placed  without  any  regularity,  according  to  the  caprice 
of  the  owner.  The  only  rule  that  seems  to  be  attended  to,  is 
placing  the  door  towards  the  south-west,  in  order  to  admit  the 
sea  breeze. 

In  each  town  is  a  large  stage  called  the  hentang^  which  an- 
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swers  the  purpose  of  a  public  hall  or  town-house;  it  is  composed 
of  interwoven  canes,  and  is  generally  sheltered  from  the  sun  by 
being  erected  in  the  shade  of  some  large  tree.  It  is  here  that 
all  public  affairs  are  transacted  and  trials  conducted  ;  and  here 
the  lazy  and  indolent  meet  to  smoke  their  pipes  and  hear  the 
news  of  the  day.  In  most  of  the  towns  the  Mahomedans  have 
also  a  missura^  or  mosque,  in  which  they  assemble  and  offer  up 
their  daily  prayers,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Koran. 

In  the  account  which  I  have  thus  given  of  the  natives,  the 
reader  must  bear  in  mind,  that  my  observations  apply  chiefly  to 
persons  of  free  condition^  who  constitute,  I  suppose,  not  more 
than  one-fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  at  large ;  the  other 
three-fourths  are  in  a  state  of  hopeless  and  hereditary  slavery  ; 
and  are  employed  in  cultivating  the  land,  in  the  care  of  cattle^ 
and  in  servile  offices  of  all  kinds,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  I  was  told,  however,  that  the 
Mandingo  master  can  neither  deprive  his  slave  of  life,  nor  sell 
him  to  a  stranger,  without  first  calling  a  palaver  on  bis  con- 
duct ;  or,  in  other  words,  bringing  him  to  a  public  trial :  but 
this  degree  of  protection  is  extended  only  to  the  native  or  do- 
mestic slave.  Captives  taken  in  war,  and  those  unfortunate 
victims  who  are  condemned  to  slavery  for  crimes  or  insolvency, 
and,  in  short,  all  those  unhappy  people  who  are  brought  down 
from  the  interior  countries  for  sale,  have  no  security  whatever, 
but  may  be  treated  and  disposed  of  in  all  respects  as  the  owner 
thinks  proper.  It  sometimes  happens,  indeed,  when  no  ships 
are  on  the  Coast,  that  a  humane  and  considerate  master,  incor- 
pOTates  his  purchased  slaves  among  his  domestics;  and  their 
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offspring  at  least,  if  not  the  parents,  become  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  native  class. 

The  preceding  remarks,  concerning  the  several  nations  that 
inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  are  all  that  I  recollect  as  ne-. 
cessary  to  be  made  in  this  place,  at  the  outset  of  my  journey. 
With  regard  to  the  Mandingoes,  however,  many  particulars  are 
yet  to  be  related ;  some  of  which  are  necessarily  interwoven 
into  the  narrative  of  my  progress,  and  others  will  be  given  in  a 
summary,  at  the  end  of  my  work  ;  together  with  all  such  ob- 
servations as  I  have  collected  on  the  country  and  climate,  which 
I  could  not  with  propriety  insert  in  the  regular  detail  of  occur- 
rences. What  remains  of  the  present  Chapter  will  therefore 
relate  solely  to  the  trade  which  the  nations  of  Christendom 
have  found  means  to  establish  with  the  natives  of  Africa,  by  the 
channel  of  the  Gambia ;  and  the  inland  traffic  which  has  arisen, 
in  consequence  of  it,  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Coast,  and 
the  nations  of  the  interior  countries. 

The  earliest  European  establishment  on  this  celebrated  river 
was  a  factory  of  the  Portugueze  ;  and  to  this  must  be  ascribed 
the  introduction  of  the  numerous  words  of  that  language  which 
are  still  in  use  among  the  Negroes.  The  Dutch,  French,  and 
English,  afterwards  successively  possessed  themselves  of  settle- 
ments on  the  Coast ;  biit  the  trade  of  the  Gambia  became,  and 
continued  for  many  years,  a  sort  of  monopoly  in  the  hands  of 
the  English.  In  the  travels  of  Francis  Moore,  is  preserved  an 
account  of  the  Royal  African  Company's  establishments  in  this 
river,  in  the  year  1730;  at  which  time  James's  factory  alone 
consisted  of  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  two  other  principal 
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officers ;  eight  factors,  thiiteen  writers,  twenty  inferiw  attend* 
ants  and  tradesmen ;  a  company  of  soldiers,  and  thirty-two 
Negro  servants,  besides  sloops,  shallops,  and  boats,  with  their 
►  crews ;  and.  there  were  no  less  than  eight  subordinate  factories 
in  other  parts  of  the  rivw. 

*  The  trade  with  Europe,  by  being  afterwards  laid  open,  was 
almost  annihilated ;  the  share  which  thesut^ects  of  England  af 
this  time  hold  in  it,  supports  not  more  than  two  or  three  annual 
ships ;  and  I  am  informed  that  the  gross  value  of  British  exports 
is  under  ;i^i20^ooo*  The  French  and  Danes  still  maintain  a 
smaU  share,  and  the  Americans  have  lately  sent  a  few  vessels 
to  the  Gambia  by  way  of  experiment. 

The  commodities  exported  to  the  Gambia  from  Europe  con- 
sist chiefly  of  fire-arms  and  ammunition,  ifon  ware,  spiritu- 
ous  liquors,  tobdcco,  cotton  caps;  a  small  quantity  of  broad 
cloth,  and  a  few  articles  of  the  manufacture  off  Manchester  j  a 
small  assot'tment  of  India  goods,  with  some  glass  beads,  amber, 
and  other  trifles :  for  which  afe  taken  in  exchange  slaves,  gold- 
dpst,  ivofy,  bees-wax,  and  hides.  Slaves- are  the  chief  article, 
but  the  whole  number  which  at  .tbis  time  are  annually  ex- 
ported from  the  Gambia  by  all  nations,  fs  supposed  to  be  under 
onefliousand^  . 

Most  of  th^se  unfortunaj^e  victims  are  t»fOiiglit  to  the  Coast  in 
periodical  cairavans;  iiiany  of  tiiem  from<  very  remote  inland 
coudtEies ;.  for  the  language  which  they  speak  isnot  understood  • 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  districtsi  In  a  subsequent 
part  of  my^work  I.shall  give  the  best  information  I  have  been 
able  to  coUect  ooncdrning  the  manner  in'  which  they  are  ob-* 
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tained.  On  their  arrival  at  the  Coast,  if  no  immediate  opportu^- 
nity  offers  of  selling  them  to  adyantage,  they  are  distributed 
among  the  neighbouring  villageg^  until  a  slave  ship  arrives,  on 
until-they  can  be  sold  to  black  traders,  who  sometimes  purchase  . 
on  speculation.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  poor  wretches  are  kept 
constantly  fettered,  two  and  two  of  them  bjeing  chained  together, 
and.  employed  iia  the  labours  of  the  field  :  and  I  am  sorry  to 
add,  are  very  scantily  fed,  as  well  as  harshly  treated.  The  price 
of  a  slave  varies  according  to  the  number  of  purchasers  from 
Europe;  and  the  arrival  of  caravans  from  the  interior ;  but  in 
general  1  reckon,  that  a  young  and  healthy  male,  from  16  to  35 
years  of  age,  may  be  estimated  on  the  spot  from ^18.  to^ao, 
sterling.     -  *  , 

•The  Negro  slavp  merchants,  as  I  have  observed  in  the  fornaa^^ 
Chapter ;  are  called  Slatees;  who,  besides  slaVes,  and  the  mer- 
chandize which  they  bring  for  sale  to  the  whites,  supply  the  ^^ 
inhabitants  of  the  maritime  districts  with  native  iron,  sweet 
smelling  gums  and  frankincense,  and  a  commodity  called  SBea^ 
toulou,.  which,  literally  translated,  signifies  tree-butter.  This 
commodity  is  extracted,  by.meahs  of  boiling  water,  from  the 
kernel  of  a  nut,  as  will^be  more  particularly  described  hereafter : 
it  has  the  consistence  dnd  appearance  of  butter;  and  is  in  truth 
an  admirable  substitute  for  it.  It  forms  an  important  article  in 
the  food  of  the  nativ»fii,  and  s6rves  abo  for  every  domestic  pur- 
.  poi^e  in  which  oil  Would  otherwise  be  usee}.  The  demand  for  it 
is  therefore  very  great. 

In  payment  of  these  articles,  the  maritinie  states- supply  the 
'intedoc  countries  with  salt,  a  scarce  and  valuable  commodity. 
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as  I  frequently  knd  painfully  experienced  in  the  ccmrse  of  my- 
journey.  Considerable  quantities  of  this  article,  however,  are 
also  supplied  to  the  inland  native  by  the  Moors ;  who  obtain  it 
from  the  salt-pits  in  the  Great  Desart,  and  receive  in  return 
corn,  cotton  cloth,  and  slaves. 

In  thus  bartering  one  commodity  fot  Another,  many  incon- 
veniences must  necessarily  have  arisen  at  first  from  the  want 
of  coined  money,  or  some  other  visible  and  determinate,  me- 
dium, to  settle  the  balance,' o'r  difference/of  value,  between  dif- 
ferent articles ;  to  reniedy  .vsrhicli,  the  natives  of  the  interior 
make  use  of  small  shells  called  kowries^  as  will  be  shewn  here- 
after. On  the  Coast,  theinhabitants  have  adopted  a  practice 
wtij^h  li)tflieve  is  peculiar  to  themselves, 

;  In  their  early  intercourse  wjth  Europeans;  the  article*that  at- 

.  *  •  •  • 
tract?ed  most  notice  was  iron.  Its  utility,  in  forming  the  instru- 
ments of  war  arid  husbandry,  made  it  preferable  to  all  others^ 
and  iron  soon  became  the  measure  by  which  the  vahie  of  all' 
other  commodities  was  ascertained.  Thus  a  certain  quantity  of 
goods  of  whatever  denomination,  appearing  to  be  equal  in  value 
to  a  bar  of  iron,  constituted,  in  the  trader^s  phraseology,  a  bar 
of  that* particular  merchandize.  Twenty  leaves  of  tobacco,  for- 
instance,  were  considered  as  a  bar  of  tobacco ;  and  a  "gallon  of 
spirits  (or  rather  half  spirits  and  half  water),  as  a  bar  of  rum  ; 
a  bar  of  one.  commodity  being  reckoned  equaHn  value  Jo  a  bar 
of  another  commodity..     . 

As,  however,  it  must  unavoidably  happen,  that  according  to 
.  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  goods  at  market  in  proportion  to  the 
demand,  the  relative  value  would  be  subject  to  continual  flue*- 
•  Es 
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tuation,  grcfater  precision  has  been- found  necessary  ;  -and  at  this 
time,  the  current  value  of  a.  single  har  of  any  kind  is  fixed  by 
the  whites  at  two  shillings  sterlhig.  Thus  a  slave,  whose  price 
fe  ;^i5.  is  said  to  be  worth  150  bars.   • 

In  transactions  of  this  nature,  it  is  obvious  that  the  white 
trader  has  infinitely  the  advantage  over  the  African,  whom, 
therefore,. it  is  difficult  to  satisfy;  for,  conscious' of  his  oyvn  ig* 
norance,  he  naturally  becoihes  eicbeedingly  suspicious  and  wa-* 
vering ;  and  indeed  so  very  unsettled  and  jealous  are.theNegroes 
in  their  dealings  with  the  wliites,  that  a  bargain  is  never  con- 
sidered by  the  European  as  concluded/ until  the  purchase  money 
is"  paid,  and  the  party  has  taken  leave. 

.  Having  now  brought  together  such  general  observations  on 
the  country,  and  its  inhabitants,. as  occurred  to  me  during  my 
residence  in  the  vicinage  of  the  Gambia,  I  shall  detain  the 
leader  no  longer  with  introductory  matter,  but  proceed^  in  the 
next  Chapter,  to  a  regular  detail  of  the  incidents  which  hap- 
pened, and  the  reflections  which  arose  in  my  mind,  in  the 
course  of  my  painful  and  perilous  journey,  from  its  commence- 
ment, until  my  return  to  the  Gambia. 
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.     CHAPTER  III. 

The  Author  sets  out  from  Pisania — bis  Attendants — reacbesjindey. 
— Story  related  by  a  Mandingo  Negro. — Proceeds  to  Medina^ 
the  capital 'j>f  JVoolli. — Interview  with  the  King. — Saphies  or 
-  Charms. ^^Proceeds  toKobr.-^Description  of  Mumbo  Jumbo — 
arrives  at  Koojar — wrestling  Match. ^^^rosses  the  Wilderness, 
and  arrives  at  Tallika,  in  the  Kingdom  ofBondou. 

•  ■  '  • 

On  the  ad  of  December,  1795, 1  took  my  departure  from  the 
hos^ table*  mansion  of  Dr.  Laidley.  I  was  fortunately  provided 
with  a  Negro  servant;,  who  spoke  both  the  English  and  Man- 
dingo  tongues.  His  name  was  Johnson.  He  was  a  native  of 
this  part  of  Africa ;  aild  having  in  his  youth  been  conveyed  .to 
Jamaica  as  a  slave,  he  had  been  made  free,  and  taken  to  Eng- 
land by  his  itoaster,  where  he  had  resided  many  yearly ;  and  at 
length  found  his  way  back  to  his  native 'country.  As  he  was 
known  to  Dr.  Laidley^  the  Doctor  recommended  him  to  me, 
and  I  hired  him  as  my  interpreter,  at  the  rate  of  ten  bars 
monthly,  to  be  paid  to  himself,  and  five  bars  a  month  to  be 
paid  to  his  wife,  during  his  absence.  Dr.  Laidley  furthermore 
provided  riie  with  a  Negro  boy  of  his  own,  named  Vemba  ;  a 
sprightly  youth,  who,  besides  Mandingo,  spoke  the  language 
of  the  SerawooUiep,  an  inland  people  (of  whom  mention  will 
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hereafter  be  njade),  residing  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal ;  and 
to  induce  him  to  behave  well,  .the -Doctor  promised  hira  his 
freedoiji  on  his  return,  in  case  I  should  report  favourably  of  his . 
fidelity  and  services.  I  was  furnished  with*a  horse  for  myself, 
(a  small,  but  very  hardy  and  spirited  beast,  which  cost  me  to* , 
the  value  of  J(^7^  ios.)  and  two  asses  for  my  interpreter  and 
servant.  -My  baggage  was  light,  <:onsisting  chiefly  df  provi- 
sions for  two  days ;  and  a  small  assortment  of  beads,  am- 
ber, and  tobacco,  for  the  purchase  of  a  fresh  ^supply,  as  I 
•  ffroceeded :  a  few  changes  of  linen,  and  other  necessary  ap- 
parel, an  oimbrella,  a  pocket  sextant,  a  magnetic  compass, 
and  a  thermometer ;  together  with  two  fowling  pieces,  two 
.pair  of  pistols,  and  some  other  small  articles* 

A  free  man  -(a  Bushreen  or  Mahoiftedan),  named  Madiboo, 
nvho  was  travelling  to  the  kingdom  of  Bambara,and  twoSlatees, 
ox  slave  merchants  laf  the  SerawooUi  nation,  and  of  the  same 
sect,  who  wefe  going  to  Bondou,  offered  their  services  as  far 
as^  they  intended  respectively  to  proceed  ;  as  did  likewise  a 
N^ro  named  Tami,  (also  a  Mahottiedan,)  a  native  of  Kassoil, 
who  had  "b^n  employed  some  years  by  Dr.  Laidley  as  a  black- 
smith, and  W9S  jretuming  to  his  native  country  with  the  savings 
pf  his  labours.  AU  these  men  travelled  on  foot,  driving  their 
asses  before  them. 

Thus  I  had  no  less  than  six  attendants,  all  of  whom  had  been 
taught  to  regard  me  with  great  respect ;  and  to  consider  that 
their  safe  return  hereafter,  to  the  countries  oil  the  Gambia, 
would  depend  on  my  preservation. 

Pr,  Laidley  himself,  and  Messrs.  AJnsley,  with  a  number  of 
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their  domestics,  kindly  determined  to  accompany  me  -the  two 
first  days ;  and,  I  believe,  they  secretly  thought'  they  should 
nevier  see  me  afterwards. 

We  reached  Jindey  the  same  day,  having  crossed  the  \Valli  . 
creek,  a  branch  of  the  Gambia,  and  rested  at  the  house  of  a. 
black. womian,  who  had  formerly  been  the  cbere  amie  of  a  white 
trader  named  Hewett ;  and  who,  in  consequence  thereof,  was 
called,  by  way  of  distinction,  Seniora.  'In  the  evening  we  w^ked 
out  to  see  an  adjoihing  village,  belonging  to  a  Slatee  named 
Jemaffbo  Mamadoo,  the  richest  of  all  the  Ganabia  traders.  We 
found  him.  at  home ;  and  he  thought  so  highly  of  the  honour, 
done  him  by  this  visit,  that  he  presented  us  with  a  fine  bullock^ 
which  was  immediately  killed,  and  part  of  it  dressed  for  our- 
evening's  repast.     *  *       . 

The  Negroes  do  not  go  to  supper  till  late ;  and  in  order  ta 
ainuste  ourselves  while  our  beef  was  preparing,  a  Mandingo  was. 
desired  to  relate  some  diverting  stories ;  *in  listening  to  which, 
and  smqjcing  tobacco,  we  spent  three  hounj.  These  stories  bear 
some:  resemblance  to  those  in  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
ments;  but,  in  general,  are  of  a  more  ludicrous  cast  Lshall 
here  abridge  one  of  them. for  the  reader's  amusement. 

'VMahy  years  ago  (said  the  relator),  the  people  of  Dooma- 
sansa  (a  town  on  the  Gambia),  were  much  annoyed  by  a  lion, 
that  came  every  night,  $nd  took  aWay  some  of  their  cattle.  By 
continuing  his  depredations,  the  pedple  were  at. length  so  much 
enraged,  that  a  party  of  them  resolved  to  go  and  hunt  the  pion- 
ster.  They  accordingly  proceeded  in  search  of  tfce  common 
enemy,  w)}o  ^ey  found  concealed  in  a  thicket ;  and  imme- 
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diately  firing  at  him,  were  lucky  enough  to  wound  him  in  such 
a  manner,  that,  in  springing  from  the  thicket  towards  the 
people,  he  fell- down  ^mong  the  grass,  and  was  unable  to  rise. 
The  animal,  however,  manifested  such  appearance  of  vigour, 
that  nobody  cared  to  approach  him' singly ;  and  a  consultation 
was^held,  concerning  the  properest  means  of  taking  him  alive ; 
XI  circumstance,  it  was  said,  which,  while  it  furnished  undeniable 
proof-  of  their  prowess,  w6uld  turn  out  to  great  advantage,  it 
being  resolved  to  convey  him  to  the  Coast,*and*  sell  him  to  the 
*  Europeans.  While  some  persons  proposed  one  plan,  and  some 
another;  an  old  man  offered  a  scheme.  This  was*  to  strip  the 
roof  of  a  house  of  its  thatch,  and  to  carry  the  bamboo  frame 
(the  pieces  of  which  are  wiell  secured  together  by  thongs),  and 
throw  it  over  tj;ie  licHi.  If,  in  approaching  him,  he  should 
Attempt  to  spring  upon  thetn,  they  had  nothing  to  do  but*  to  let 
down  the  roof  upon  themselves,  and  fire  at  the  lion  through  the 
rafters.  - 

^<  This  proposition  Was  approved  and  adopted.  The  thatch  was 
taken  from  the  roof  of  a  hut,  and  the  lion-hunters,  supporting 
the  fabric,  piarched  courageously  to  the  field  of  battle ;  each 
person  carrying  a  gun  in  one  hand,  and  bearing  his  share  of  the 
roof  on  the  opposite  shoulder.  In  this  manner  they  approached 
the  enemy:  but  the  beast  had  by  this  tipie- recovered  his 
strength ;  and  such  was  the  fierceness  of  his  countenance,  that 
the  hunters,  instead  of  proceeding  any  further,  thought  it  pru- 
.  dent  to  proVliJe  for  their  own  safety,  by  covering  themselves 
with  the  roof.  Unfortunately,  the  lion  was  too  nimble  for  them ; 
for,  making  a  spring  while  the  roof  was  setting  down,  both  the 
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beast  and  his  pursuers  were  caught  hi  the  same  cage,  and  the 
lion  devoured  them  at  his  leisure,  to  the  great  astofii»hment 
and  mortification  of  the  people  of  Doomasansa ;  at  which  place 
it  is  dangerous  even  at  this  day  to  tell  the  story ;  for  it  is  be- 
come the  subject  of  laughter  and  derision  in  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  nothing  will  enrage  an  inhabitant  of  thdt  town 
$0  much  as  desiring  him  to  catch  a  lion  alive/' 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  of  t)ecember,  I 
took  niy  leave. of  Dr.  Laidley  and  Messrs.  Ainsley,  and  rode 
slowly  into  the  woods.  I  had  now  before  me  a  boundless  forest, 
and  a  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  strangers- to  civi- 
lized life,  and  to  niost  of  whom  a  white  man  was  tlie  <)bject  of 
curiosity  or  plunder.  I  reflected  that  I  had  parted  from^  th'6 
last  European  I  might  probably  behold,  and  perhaps  quitted  fbr 
ever  the  comforts  of  Christian  society.  Tltoughts  like  these 
would  neces^rily  cast  a  gloom  over  the  mind,  and  I  rode  m\i9^ 
ing  along  for  about  three  miles,  when  I  was  awakened  froM 
my  Teverie  by  a  body  of  people,  who  came  running  up  ahd 
stopped  the  asses,  giving  me  ta  understand  that  I  mustgo  witti 
them  ta  Peckaba,  tb  present  myself  to  the  King  of  WalH,  or  pay 
ciistdms  to  them.  I  endeavoured  to  make  them  cdfeprehehd 
that  the  object  of  my  journey  not  being  traflSc,  I  ought  riot  to 
be  subjected  to  a  tax  like  the  Slatees,  and  other  merchants,  who 
trafvel  for  gain;  but  I  i^soned  to  no  purpose.  They  said  it 
was  usual  for  traveller^  of  all  descriptions  to  make  a  present  to 
the  King  of  Walli,  and  without  doing  so  I  could  not  be  permit- 
ted to  proceed.  As  they  were  more  numerous  than  my  attend- 
ants>  and  withal  very  noisy,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  comply 
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With  their  demand,  and  having  i^-esented  them  with  four  bars 
of  tobacco,  for  the  king's  use,  I  was  permitted  to  continue  my 
journeyi  and  at  sunset  reached  a  village  near  Kootacunda, 
where  we  rested  for  the  night. 

In  the  taorning  of  December  4th,  I  passed  Kootacunda,  the 
last  town  of  Walli,  and  stopped  about  an  hour  at  a  small  adjoin- 
ing village  to  pay  customs  to  an  officer  of  the  King  of  Woolli ; 
we  rested  the  ensuing  night  at  a  village  called  Tabajang  ;  and 
at  noon  the  next  day  (December  5th)  we  reached  Medina,  the 
capital  of  the  King  of  WooUi's  dominions. 

Thei  kingdom  of  Woolli  is  bounded  by  Walli  on  the  w«t,  by 
the  Qawbia  on  th^  south,  by  the  small  river  Walli  on  the  north- 
west; by  Bondoii  on  the  north-east;  and  on  the  east,  by  the 
Sipibani  wilderness. 

*  The  country  every  where  rises  into  gentle  acclivities,  which 
are^enerally  covered  with  extensive  woods,  and  the  towns  are 
^tjiated  in  the  intermediate  valleys.  Each  town  is  surrounded 
by  a  tract  of  cultivated  land,  the  produce  of  which,  I  presume,  is 
found  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants ;  for  the 
soil  appeared  to  me  to  be  every  where  fertile,  except  near  the 
tops  of  the  ridges,  where  the  red  iron  stone  and  stunted  shrubs 
sufficiently  marked  the  boundaries  between  fertility  and  barren- 
ness. The  chief  productions  are  cotton,  tobacco,  and  esculent 
vegetables;  all  which  are  raised  in  the  valleys,  the  rising  grounds 
being  appropriated  to  different  sorts  of  corn. 

The  inhabitants  are  Mandigoes ;  and,  like  most  of  the  Man-- 
dingo  nations,  are  divided  into  two  great  sects,  theMahomedahs, 
who  are  called  Busbreens,  and  the  Pagans  who  are  called  in- 
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discriminately  Kafirs  (unbelievers)  and  Sonakies  (/.  e.  men  who 
drink  strong  liquors.)  The  Pagan  natives  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  and  the  government  of  the  country  is  in  their  hands ; 
for  though  the  most  respectable  among  the  Bushreens  are  fre- 
quently consulted  in  affairs  of  importance,  yet  they  are  never 
permitted  to  take  any  share  in  the  executive  government,  which 
rests  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  MansCy  or  sovereign,  and  great 
officers  of  the  state.  Of  these,  the  first  in  point  of  rank  is  the 
presumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  who  is  called  the  Farhanna;  ftext 
.  to  hxxti^Lvexhe  Alkaidsy  or  provincial  governors,  who  are  more 
frequently  called  Keamos.  Then  follow  the  two  grand  divisions 
of  freemen  and  slaves* ;  of  the  former,  the  Slatees,  so  frequent- 
ly mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  are  considered  as  the  prin- 
cipal ;  but  in  all  classes,  great  respect  is  paid  to  the  aijthority 
of  aged  men. 

On  the  death  of  the  reigning  monarch,  his  eldest  son  (if  he 
has  attained  the  age  of  manhood)  succeeds  to  the  regal  autho- 
rity. If  there  iano  son,  or  if  the  son  is  under  the  age  of  discre- 
tion, a  meeting  of  the  great  men  is  held,  and  the  lat^tnoharch's 
neairest  relation  (commonly  his  brother),  is  called  to  the 
government,  not  as  regent,  or  ^ardian  to  the  infant  son,  but 
in  full  right,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  minor.  The  charges 
of  the  government  are  defrayed  by  occasional  tributes  from 
the  people,  and  by  duties  on  goods  transported  across  the  coun- 
try. Travellers,  on  going  from  tlie Gambia  towards  the  interior, 
pay  customs  in  European  merchandize.  On  returning,  they  pay 
in  iron  and  sbea-toulou :  these  taxes  are  paid  at  every  town. 
•  The  term  which  signifies  a  man  of  free  condition  isHorea,  that  of  a  slave,  Jong. 

Fa 
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Meduia*  the  capital  of  ^he  kingdom,  at  which  I  was  now 
arrived,  is  a  place  of  considerable  extent ;  and  n^ay  contain 
from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  houses.    It  is  fortified  in 
the  common  African  tnanner,  by  a  surrounding  high  wall  built 
of  clay,  and  an  outward  fence  of  pointed  stakes  and  prickly 
bushes ;  but  the  walls  are  neglected,  and  the  outward  fence 
has  suffered  considerably  from  the  active  hands  of  bu^sy  house- 
wiVies,  Ivho  pluok  up  the  stakes  for  firewood,    I  obtained  a 
lodging  at  one  of  the  king's  near  relations,  who  apprised  me, 
that ,:jatroy  introduction  to  the  king,  I  must  not  presume  to 
sbqke'b^ds:mib  him.   It  was  not  usual,  he  saki,  to  allow  this 
liberty  tcT  strangers.    Thus  instructed,  I  went  ii)  the  afternoon 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  sovereign ;  and  ask  permission  to 
pass  through  his  territories  to  Bondou.    The  king's  name  was 
Jatta.   He  was  the  same  venerable  old  man  of  whom  so  fa- 
vpurable  an  account  Was  transmitted  by  Major  Houghton.    I 
found  him  se^ited  upon  a  mat  before  the  door  of  his  hut :  a 
number  q£  men  and  wonjeji  were  arranged  on  each  side,  who 
vjrere  sijaging  and  clapping  their  hands.    I  saluted  hhn  respect- 
fully, an4  infornjied  him  of  the  purport  of  my  visit.    Thfe  king 
graciously  replied^  that  he  not  only  gave  me  leave  to  pMs. 
throHgh  his  country,  but  would  offer  up  his  prayers  for  my 
safety.    On  this,  one  of  my  attendants,  seemingly  in  return  for 
the  king's  condescension,  began  to  sing,  or  rather  to  rpar,  an 
Arabic  §ong  ;  at  every  pause  of  which,  the  king  himself,  and 
all  the  people  present,  struck  tHfeir  hands  against  their  fore- 

*  Medina  jn  the  Arabic  signifies  a  city  ;  the  name  is  not  uncommon  amtog 
the  Negroes,  and  has  probably  becn^  borrowed  from  the  Mahom^daov 
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he^»  and  exclaimed^  with  devout  and  affecting  solemnity. 
Amen,  amen!*  The  king  told  me  furthermore,  that  I  should 
have  a  guid?  the  day  following,  who  would  conduct  me  safely 
to  th?  frontier  of  his  kingdom.  1  then  took  my  leave,  and  in 
the  evening  sent  the  king  an  order  upon  Dr.  Laidley  for  three 
gallons  of  rum,  aod  received  in  return  great  store  of  provisions. 
Dec.  6th,  early  in  the  morning,  I  went  to  the  king  a  second 
time,  to  learn  if  the  guide  was  ready.  I  found  his  majesty 
sitting  upon  a  bullock's  hide,  warming  himself  before  a  large 
fire ;  for  the  Africans  are  sensible  of  the  smallest  variation  in 
the  temperjature  of  die  air,  and.  frequently  complain  of  cold 
when  a  European  is  oppressed  with  heat.  He  received  me 
with  a  benevolent  countenance,  and  tenderly  entreated  me  to 
desist;  from  my  purpose,  of  travelling  into  the  interior ;  telling 
me,  th^t  M^jor  Houghton  had  been  killed  in  his  route,  and  that 
if  I  foUpwefd  his.foot^teps,  I  should  probably  meet  with  his  fate. 
He  said  that  I  must  not  judge  of  the  people  of  the  eastern 
country  by  those  of  Woojli :  that  the  latter  were  acquainted 
with:  whitp  men,,  and  respeqted  them,  whereas  the  people  of  the 
east  had  never  seen  a  whHe  man,  and  would  certaii^ly  destroy 
me.  I  thanked  the  king  for  his  affectionate  solicitude,  but  told 
him  that  I. had  considered  the  matteir,  and  was  determined^ 
notwjthstatt^g  all  dangers,  t0  pro<>eed,   The  king  shook  his 

•  It  may  seem  from  hence  that  the  king  was  a  Mahomedan  j  but  I  was 
assured  to  the  contrary.  He  joined  in  prayer  on  this  occasion  probably  from  the 
mere  dictates  of  his  benevolent  mind ;  considering  perhaps  that  prayers  to  the 
Ahnighty,  ofiered  up  with  true  devotion  and  sincerity,  were  equ^ly  acceptabki^ 
whether  inom  Bashieen  or  Pagan*.  ^ 
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head,  but  desisted  from  further  persuasion ;  and  told  me  the 
guide  should  be  ready  in  the  afternoon. 

About  two  o'clock,  the  guide  appearing,  I  went  and  took  my 
last  farewell  of  the  good  old  king,  and  in  three  hours  reached 
Konjour,  a  small  village,  where  we  determined  to  rest  for  the 
night.  Here  I  purchased  a  fine  sheep  for  some  beads,  and  my 
Serawoolli  attendants  killed  it  with  all  the  ceremonies  pre- 
scribed by  their  religion :  part  of  it  was  dressed  for  supper ; 
after  which  a  dispute  arose  between  one  of  the  Serawoolli 
Negroes  and  Johnson,  my  interpreter,  about  the  sheep's  horns. 
The  former  claimed  the  horns  as  his  perquisite,  for  having  acted 
the  part  of  our  butcher,  and  Johnson  contested  the  claim.  I 
settled  the  matter  by  giving  a  horn  to  each  of  them.  This 
trifling  incident  is  mentioned  as  introductory  to  what  follows  : 
for  it  appeared  on  inquiry  that  these  horns  were  highly 
valued,  as  being  easily  convertible  into  portable  sheaths,  or 
cases,  for  containing  and  keeping  -secure  certain  charms  or 
amulets  called  ^d'/^^/V^,  which  the  Negroes  constantly  wear  about 
them.  These  saphies  are  prayers,  or  rather  sentences,  from  the 
Koran,  which  the  Mahomedan  priests  Write  on  scraps  of  paper,  and 
sell  to  the  simple  natives,  who  consider  them  to  possess  very  ex- 
traordinary virtues.  Some  of  the  Negroes  wear  them  to  guard 
themselves  against  the  bite  of  snakes  or  alligators;  andonthisoc- 
casion  the  saphie  is  commonly  inclosed  in  a  snake^sor  alligator's 
skin,  and  tied  round  the  ancle.  Others  have  recourse  to  them  in 
time  of  war,  to  protect  their  persons  against  hostile  weapons ;  but 
the  common  use  to  which  these  amulets  are  applied,  is  to  pre- 
vent or  cure  bodily  diseases ;  to  preserve  from  hunger  and  thirst. 
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and  generally  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  superior  powers  under 
all  the  cirumstances  and  occurrences  of  life.* 

In  this  case,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  wonderful  con- 
tagion of  superstition  ;  for,  notwithstanding  that  the  majority 
of  the  Negroes  are  Pagans,  and  absolutely  reject  the  doctrines 
of  Mahomet,  I  did  not  meet  with  a  man,  whether  a  Bushreen 
or  Kafir,  who  was  not  fully  persuaded  of  the  powerfiil  efficacy 
of  these  amulets.  The  truth  is,  that  all  the  natives  of  this  part 
of  Africa  consider  the  art  of  writing  as  bordering  on  magic ; 
and  it  is  not  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Prophet,  but  in  the  arts 
of  the  magician,  that  their  confidence  is  placed.  It  will  here- 
after be  seen  that  I  was  myself  lucky  enough,  in  circumstances 
of  distress,  to  turn  the  popular  credulity  in  this  respect  to  good 
account. 

On  the  7th  I  departed  from  Konjour,  and  slept  at  a  village 
called.  Malla  (or  Mallaing) ;  and  on  the  8th  about  noon  I  ar- 
rived at  Kolor,  a  considerable  town ;  near  the  entrance  into 
which  I  observed,  hanging  upon  a  tree,  a  sort  of  masquerade 
habit,  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  which  I  was  told  on  inquiry  be- 
Jongedto  MuMBO  Jumbo.  This  is  a  strange  bugbear,  common 
to  all  the  Mandingo  towns,  and  much  employed  by  the  Pagan 
natives  in  keeping  their  women  in  subjection ;  for  as  the  Kafirs 
are  not  restricted  in  the  number  of  their  wives,  every  one  marries 
as  many  as  he  can  conveniently  maintain ;  and  as  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  ladies  disagree  among  themselves,  family 

• 

•  I  fcelicve  that  similar  charms  or  amulets,  under  the  names  of  domtni,  grigrij. 
fiticbf  Sec.  &C..  ate  Common  in  aU  parts  of  Africa*    , 
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quarrels  sometime  rise  to  such  a  height^  that  the  authority  of 
the  husband  can  no  longer  preserve  peace  in  his  household.  In 
such  cases,  the  interposition  of  Mumbo  Jumbo  is  called  in,  and 
is  always  decisive. 

This  strange  minister  of  justice  (who  is  supposed  to  be  either 
the  husband  himself,  or  some  person  instructed  by  him),  dis- 
guised in  the  dress  that  has  been  mentioned,  and  armed  with  the 
rod  of  public  authority,  announces  his  coming  (whenever  his 
services  are  required)  by  loud  and  dismal  screams  in  the  woods 
near  the  town.  He  begins  the  pantomime  at  the  approach  of 
night ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  dark,  he  enters  the  town,  and  pro* 
ceeds  to  the  Bentang,  at  which  all  the  inhabitants  immediately 
assemble. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  this  exhibition  is  |iot  much 
relished  by  the  women ;  for  as  the  person  in  disguise  is  entirely- 
unknown  to  them,  every  married  female  suspects  that  the  visit 
may  possibly  be  intended  for  herself;  but  they  dare  not  refuse 
to  appear  when  they  are  summoned  ;  and  the  ceremony  com- 
mences with  songs  and  dances,  which  continue  tiU  midnight, 
about  which  time  Mumbo  fixes  on  the  ofFendei*.  This  unfor- 
tunate victim  being  thereupon,  immediately  seized,  is  stripped 
^  naked,  tied  to  a  post,  and  severely  scourged  with  Mumbo's  rod, 
amidst  th^  shouts  and  derision  of  the  whole  assembly  ;  and  it 
Is  remarkaMe,  that  the  rest  of  the  women  are  the  loudest  in  their 
exclamations  on  this  occasion  against  their  unhappy  sistei*. 
Daylight  puts  an-end  to  this  indecent  and  unmanly  revel. 

December  9th.  As  there  was  no  water  to  be  procured  on 
the  road,  we  travelled  with  great  expedition  until  We  reached 
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Tambacunda^  and  departing  from  thence  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  10th  ;  we  reached  in  the  evening  Kooniakary,  a  town 
of  nearly  the  same  magnitude  as  Kolor.  About  noon  on  the 
11th  we  arrived  at  Koojar,  the  frontier  town  of  Woolli,  towards 
Bondou,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  intervening  Wilder- 
ness of  two  days'  journey. 

The  guide  appointed  by  the  King  of  Woolli  being  now  to 
return,  I  presented  him  with  some  amber  for  his  trouble :  and 
having  been  informed  that  it  was  not  possible  at  all  times  to 
procure  water  in  the  Wilderness,  I  made  inquiry  for  men  who 
would  serve  both  as  guides  and  water-bearers  during  my  journey 
across  it.  Three  Negroes,  elephant  hunters;  offered  their  ser- 
vices for  these  purposes,  which  I  accepted,  and  paid  them  3  bars 
each  in  advance,  and  the  day  being  far  spent,  I  determined  to 
pass  the  night  in  my  present  quarters. 

The  inhabitants  of  Koojar,  though  not  wholly  unaccustomed 
to  the  sight  of  Europeans  (most  of  them  having  occasionally  vi- 
sited the  countries  on  the  Gambia)  beheld  me  with  a  mixture 
of  curiosity  and  reverence,  and  in  the  evening  invited  me  to 
see  a  neobering,  or  wrestling  match,  at  the  Bentang.  This  is  an 
exhibition  very  common  in  all  the.Mandingo  countries.  The 
spectators  arranged  themselves  in  a  circle,  leaving  the  intenne- 
diate  space  for  the  wrestlers,  who  were  strong  active  young  men, 
full  of  emulation,  and  accustomed  I  suppose  from  their  infancy 
tQ  this  sort  of  exertion.  Being  stripped  of  their  clothing,  except 
a  short  pair  of  drawers,  ancj  having  their  skin  anointed  with 
oil,  or  shea  butter,  the  combatants  approached  each  other  on 
all  fours,  parrying  with,  and  occasionally  extending  a  hand 
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for  some  time,  till  at  length  one  of  them  sprang  forward, 
and  caught  his  rival  by  the  knee.  Great  dexterity  and  judg- 
ment were  now  displayed ;  but  the  contest  was  decided  by 
superior  strength ;  and  I  think  that  few  Europeans  would 
have  been  able  to  cope  with  the  conqueror.  It  must  not  be 
unobserved,  that  the  combatants  were  animated  by  the  music 
of  a  drum,  by  which  their  actions  were  in  some  measure 
regulated. 

The  wrestling  was  succeeded  by  a  dance,  in  which  many 
performers  assisted,  all  of  whom  were  provided  with  little  bells, 
which  were  fastened  to  their  legs  and  arms ;  and  here  too  the 
drum  regulated  their  motions.  It  was  beaten  with  a  crooked  stick, 
which  the  drummer  held  in  his  right  hand,  occasionally  using 
his  left  to  deaden  the  sound,  and  thus  vary  the  music.  The  drum 
is  likewise  applied  on  these  occasions  to  keep  order  among  the 
spectators,  by  imitating  the  sound  of  certain  Mandingo  sen- 
tences :  for  example,  when  the  wrestling  match  is  about  to  begin, 
the  drummer  strikes  what  is  understood  to  signify  ali  bee  si^ — sit 
all  down ;  upon  which  the  spectators  immediately  seat  them- 
selves ;  and  when  the  combatants  are  to  begin,  he  strikes  amuta 
amuta^ — take  hold,  take  hold. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  was  presented,  by  way  of  re- 
freshment, with  a  liquor  which  tasted  so  much  like  the  strong- 
beer  of  my  native  country  (and  very  good  beer  too),  as  to  induce 
me  to  inquire  into  its  composition  ;  and  I  learnt,  with  some  de- 
gree of  surprise,  that  it  was  actually  made  from  corn  which  had 
been  previously  malted,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  barley  is 
malted  in  Great  Britain :  a  root  yielding  a  grateful  bitter,  was 
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used  in  lieu  of  hops,  the  name  of  which  I  have  forgot ;  but  the 
com  which  yields  the  wort,  is  the  bolcus  spicatus  of  botanists. 

Early  in  the  morning  (the  12th)  I  found  that  one  of  the  ele-^ 
phant  hunters  had  absconded  with  the  money  he  had  received 
from  me  in  part  of  wages ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  other 
two  from  following  his  example,  I  made  them  instantly  fill 
their  calabashes  (or  gourds)  with  water,  and  as  the  sun  rose  I 
entered  the  Wilderness  that  separates  the  kingdoms  of  WooUi 
and  Bondou. 

We  had  not  travelled  more  than  a  mile  before  my  attendants 
insisted  on  stopping,  that  they  might  prepare  a  saphie,  or 
charm,  to  insure  us  a  safe  journey.  This  was  done  by  mutter- 
ing a  few  sentences,  and  spitting  upon  a  stone,  which  was 
thrown  before  us  on  the  road.  The  same  ceremony  was  re- 
peated three  times,  after  which  the  Negroes  proceeded  with  the 
greatest  confidence;  every  one  being  firmly  persuaded  that 
the  stone  (like  the  escape  goat)  had  carried  with  it  every  thing 
that  could  induce  superior  powers  to  visit  us  with  misfortune. 

We  continued  our  journey  without  stopping  any  more  until 
noon,  when  we  came  to  a  large  tree,  called  by  the  natives 
Neema  Taba.  It  had  a  very  singular  appearance,  being  deco- 
rated with  innumerable  rags  or  scraps  of  cloth,  which  persons 
travelling  across  the  Wilderness  had,  at  different  times,  tied  to 
the  branches ;  probably,  at  first,  to  inform  the  traveller  that 
water  was  to  be  found  near  it ;  but  the  custom  has  been  so 
greatly  sanctioned  by  time,  that  nobody  now  presumes  to  pass 
without  hanging  up  something.  I  followed  the  example,  and 
suspended  a  handsome  piece  of  cloth  on  one  of  the  boughs,  and 
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being  told  that  either  a  well,  or  pool  of  water,  was  at  no 
great  distance,  I  ordered  the  Negroes  to  unload  the  asses,  that 
we  might  give  them  com,  and  regale  ourselves  with  the  pro- 
visions we  had  brought.  In  the  mean  time,  I  sent  one  of  the 
elephant  hunters  to  look  for  the  well,  intending,  if  water  was  to 
be  obtained,  to  rest  here  for  the  night.  A  pool  was  found,  but 
the  water  was  thick  and  muddy,  and  the  Negro  discovered  near 
it  the  remains  of  a  fire  recently  extinguished,  and  the  fragments 
of  provisions,  which  afforded  a  proof  that  it  had  been  lately  vi- 
sited, either  by  travellers  or  banditti.  The  fears  of  my  atten- 
dants supposed  the  latter ;  and  believing  that  robbers  lurked 
near  us,  I  was  persuaded  to  change  my  resolution  of  resting 
here  all  night,  and  proceed  to  another  watering  place,  which  I 
was  assured  we  might  reach  early  in  the  evening. 

We  departed  accordingly,  but  it  was  eight  o'clock  at  night 
before  we  came  to  the  watering  place ;  and  being  now  suffi- 
ciently fatigued  with  so  long  a  day's  journey,  we  kindled  a  large 
fire,  and  lay  down,  surrounded  by  our  cattle, on  the  bare  ground, 
more  than  a  gun-shot  from  any  bush ;  the  Negroes  agreeing  to 
keep  watch  by  turns  to  prevent  surprise. 

I  knew  not  indeed  that  any  danger  was  justly  to  be  dreaded, 
but  the  Negroes  were  unaccountably  apprehensive  of  banditti, 
during  the  whole  of  the  journey.  As  soon  therefore  as  daylight 
appeared,  we  filled  our  soofros  (skins)  and  calabashes  at  the 
pool,  and  set  out  for  Tallika,  the  first  town  in  Bondou,  which  we 
reached  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  (the  13th  of 
December).  I  cannot,  however,  take  leave  of  Woolli,  without 
observing  that  I  was  every  where  weU  received  by  the  natives ; 
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and  that  the  fatigues  of  the  day  were  generally  alleviated  by  a 
hearty  welcome  at  night ;  and  although  the  African  mode  of 
living  was  at  first  unpleasant  to  me,  yet  I  found,  at  length,  that 
custom  surmounted  trifling  inconveniences,  and  made  every 
thing  palatable  and  easy. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

Some  Account  of  the  Inhabit  ants  of  Tallika. — The  Author  proceeds 
for  Fatteconda — Incidents  on  the  Road. — Crosses  the  Neriko, 
arrives  at  Koorkarany — reaches  the  River  FalemS — Fishery  on 
that  River— proceeds  along  its  Bank  to  Naye  or  Nayemozp — 
crosses  the  Falemi  and  arrives  at  Fatteconda. — Has  an  Inter-- 
viexv  with  Almamiy  the  Sovereign  of  Bondou. — Description  of 
the  King's  Dwelling — has  a  second  Interview  with  the  King^ 
who  begs  the  Authors  Coat. — Author  visits  the  King's  Wives — 
is  permitted  to  depart  on  friendly  Terms. — Journey  by  Night — 
arrives  at  Joag. — Some  Account  of  Bondou  and  its  Inhabitants 
the  Foulahs. 

Tallika,  the  frontier  town  of  Bondou  towards  Woolli,  is  in- 
habited chiefly  by  Foulahs  of  the  Mahomedan  religion,  who  live 
in  considerable  affluence,  partly  by  furnishing  provisions  to  the 
coffieSj  or  caravans,  that  pass  through  the  town,  and  partly  by  the 
sale  of  ivory,  obtained  by  hunting  elephants ;  in  which  employ- 
ment the  young  men  are  generally  very  successful.  Here,  an 
officer  belonging  to  the  King  of  Bondou  constantly  resides, 
whose  business  it  is  to  give  timely  information  of  the  arrival 
of  the  caravans ;  which  are  taxed  according  to  the  number  of 
loaded  asses  that  arrive  at  Tallika. 

I  took  up  my  residence  at  this  officer's  house,  and  agreed 
with  him  to  accompany  me  to  Fatteconda,  the  residence  of  the 
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king ;  for  which  he  was  to  receive  five  bars ;  and  before  my 
departure  I  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Dr,  Laidley,  and  gave  my  letter 
to  the  master  of  a  caravan  bound  for  the  Gambia.  This  cara- 
van consisted  of  five  asses  loaded  with  ivory.  The  large  teeth 
are  conveyed  in  nets,  two  on  each  side  of  the  ass ;  the  small 
ones  are  wrapped  up  in  skins,  and  secured  with  ropes. 

December  14th.  We  left  Tallika,  and  rode  on  very  peace- 
ably for  about  two  miles,  when  a  violent  quarrel  arose  between 
two  of  my  fellow-travellers,  one  of  whom  was  the  blacksmith, 
in  the  course  of  which  they  bestowed  some  opprobrious  terms 
upon  each  other ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  an  African 
will  sooner  forgive  a  blow,  than  a  term  of  reproach  applied  to 
his  ancestors :  **  Strike  me,  but  do  not  curse  my  mother,''  is  a 
common  expression  among  the  slaves.  This  sort  of  abuse^ 
therefore,  so  enraged  one  of  the  disputants  that  he  drew  his 
cutlass  upon  the  blacksmith,  and  would  certainly  have  ended  the 
dispute  in  a  very  serious  manner,  if  the  others  had  not  laid  hold 
of  him,  and  wrested  the  cutlass  from  him.  I  was  obliged  to  inter- 
fere, and  put  an  end  to  this  disagreeable  business,  by  desiring  the 
blacksmith  to  be  silent,  and  telling  the  other,  who  I  thought  was 
in  the  wrong,  that  if  he  attempted  in  future  to  draw  his  cutlass, 
or  molest  any  of  my  attendants,  I  should  look  upon  him  as  a  rob- 
ber, and  shoot  him  without  further  ceremony.  This  threat  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  we  marched  sullenly  along  till  the  after- 
noon, when  we  arrived  at  a  number  of  small  villages  scattered 
over  an  open  and  fertile  plain ;  at  one  of  these  called  Ganado 
we  took  up  our  residence  for  the  night :  here  an  exchange  of 
presents  and  a  good  supper  terminated  all  animosities  among 
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my  attendants ;  and  the  night  was  far  advanced  before  any  of 
us  thought  of  going  to  sleep.  We  were  amused  by  an  itinerant 
singing  man,^  who  told  a  number  of  diverting  stories,  and 
played  some  sweet  airs,  by  blowing  his  breath  upon  a  bow- 
string, and  striking  it  at  the  same  time  with  a  stick. 

December  15th.  At  daybreak  my  fellow-travellers,  the  Sera- 
woollies,  took  leave  of  me,  with  many  prayers  for  my  safety* 
About  a  mile  from  Ganado,  we  crossed  a  considerable  branch 
of  the  Gambia,  called  Neriko.  The  banks  were  steep,  and  cover- 
ed with  mimosas  ;  and  I  observed  in  the  mud  a  number  of  large 
muscles,  but  the  natives  do  not  eat  them.  About  noon,  the  sun 
being  exceedingly  hot,  we  rested  two  hours  in  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  and  purchased  some  milk  and  pounded  corn  from  some 
Foulah  herdsmen,  and  at  sunset  reached  a  town  called  Koor- 
karany,  where  the  blacksmith  had  some  relations ;  and  here  we 
rested  two  days. 

Koorkarany  is  a  Mahomedan  town,  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall,  and  is  provided  with  a  mosque.  Here  I  was  shewn  a 
number  of  Arabic  manuscripts,  particularly  a  copy  of  the  book 
before  mentioned  called  Al  Sbara.  The  Maraboo,  or  priest,  in 
whose  possession  it  was,  read  and  explained  to  me  in  Man- 
dingo,  many  of  the  most  remarkable  passages;  and  in  return  I 
shewed  him  Richardson's  Arabic  grammar,  which  he  very  much 
admired. 
On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  (Dec.  17th)  we  departed 

*  These  are  a  sort  of  travelling  bards  and  musicians,  who  sing  extempore 
songs  in  praise  of  those  who  employ  them.  A  fuller  account  <5f  them  will  be  given 
hereafter. 
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from  Koorkarany,  We  were  joined  by  a  young  man  who  was 
travelling  to  Fatteconda  for  salt ;  and  as  night  set  in  we 
reached  Dooggi,  a  small  village  about  three  miles  from  Koor- 
karany. 

Provisions  were  here  so  cheap  that  I  purchased  a  bullock  for 
six  small  stones  of  amber;  for  I  found  my  company  increase  or 
diminish  according  to  the  good  fare  they  met  with. 

Dec.  18th.  Early  in  the  morning  we  departed  from  Dooggi, 
and  being  joined  by  a  number  of  Foulahs  and  other  people^ 
made  a  formidable  appearance ;  and  were  under  no  apprehen- 
sion of  being  plundered  in  the  woods.  About  eleven  o'clock  one 
of  the  asses  proving  very  refractory,  the  Negroes  took  a  curious 
method  to  make  him  tractable.  They  cut  a  forked  stick,  and 
putting  the  forked  part  into  the  ass's  mouth,  like  the  bit  of  a 
bridle,  tied  the  two  smaller  parts  together  above  his  head,  leav- 
ing the  lower  part  of  the  stick  of  sufficient  length  to  strike 
against  the  ground,  if  the  ass  should  attempt  to  put  his  head 
down.  After  this,  the  ass  walked  along  quietly,  and  gravely 
enough,  taking  care,  after  some  practice,  to  hold  his  head  suf- 
ficiently high  to  prevent  the  stones  or  roots  of  trees  from  strik- 
ing* against  the  end  of  the  stick,  whiph  experience  had  taught 
him  would  give  a  severe  shock  to  his  teeth.  This  contrivance 
produced  a  ludicrous  appearance,  but  my  fellow-travellers  told 
me  it  was  constantly  adopted  by  the  Slatees,  and  always  proved 
effectual. 

In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  a  few  scattered  villages,  sur- 
rounded with  extensive  cultivation  ;  at  one  of  which,  called 
Buggil,  we  passed  the  night  in  a  miserable  hut,  having  no  other 
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bed  than  a  bundle  of  corn  stalks,  and  no  provisions  but  what  we 
brought  with  us.  The  wells  here  are  dug  with  great  ingenuity, 
and  are  very  deep.  I  measured  one  of  the  bucket  ropes,  and 
found  the  depth  of  the  well  to  be  28  fathoms. 

Dec.  19th.  We  departed  from  Buggil,  and  travelled  along  a 
dry,  stony  height,  covered  with  mimosas,  till  mid-day ;  when 
the  land  sloped  towards  the  east,  and  we  descended  iftto  a 
deep  valley,  in  which  I  observed  abundance  of  whin-stone,  and 
white  quartz.  Pursuing  our  course  to  the  eastward,  along  thi« 
valley,  in  the  bed  of  an  exhausted  river  course,  we  came  to  a  large 
village,  where  we  intended  to  lodge.  We  found  many  of  the  na- 
tives, dressed  in  a  thin  French  gauze,  which  they  called  Byqui; 
this  being  a  light  airy  dress,  and  well  calculated  to  display 
the  shape  of  their  persons,  is  rtiuch  esteemed  by  the  ladies. 
The  manners  of  these  females^  however,  did  not  correspond  with 
their  dress ;  ft>r  they  were  rtide  and  troublesome  ih  the  highest 
degree ;  they  surrounded  me  in  numbers,  begging  for  amber, 
beads,  &c.  ;  and  were  so  vehement  in  their  solicitations,  that  I 
found  it  impossible  to  resist  them.  They  tore  toy  cloak,  cut  the 
buttons  from  my  boy's  clothes,  and  were  proceeding  to  other 
outrages,  when  I  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  off,  followed  for 
half  a  mile  by  a  body  of  these  harpies. 

In  the  evening  we  reached  Soobrudooka,  and  as  my  com- 
•pany  was  numerous,  (being  fourteen)  I  purchased  a  sheep,  and 
abundance  of  corn  for  supper ;  after  which  we  lay  down  by  the 
bundles,  and  passed  an  uncomfortable  night  in  a  heavy  dew. 

Dec.  20th.  We  departed  fromSoobrudooka,  and  at  two  o'clock 
reached  a  large  village  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Falem^ 
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river,  which  is  here  rapid  and  rocky.  The  natives  were  ^n- 
ployed  in  fishing  in  various  ways.  The  large  fish  were  taken 
in  long  baskets  made  of  split  cane,  and  placed  in  a  strong  cur* 
rent,  which  was  created  by  walls  of  stone  built  across  the  stream, 
certain  open  places  being  left,  through  which  the  water  rushed 
with  great  force.  Some  of  these  baskets  were  more  than  20  feet 
long,  and  when  once  the  fish  had  entered  one  of  them,  the  force 
of  the  stream  prevented  it  from  returning.  The  small  fish  were 
taken  in  great  numbers  in  hand-nets,  which  the  natives  weave 
of  cotton,  and  use  with  great  dexterity.  The  fish  last  men- 
tioned are  about  the  size  of  sprats,  ^nd  are  prepared  for  sale  in 
difiepent  ways  ;  the  most  cothmon  is  by  pounding  them  entire 
9s  they  come  from  the  stream,  in  a  wooden  mortar,  and  expos- 
ing them  to  dry  in  the  sun,  in  large  lumps,  like  sugar  loaves.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  the  smell  is  not  very  agreeable;  hut  in 
the  Moorish  countries  to  the  north  of  the  3enegal,  where  fish  is 
a<^r(^ly  known,  this  preparation  is  esteemed  as  a  luxury,  and 
sold  to  considerable  adv,antage.  The  manner  of  using  it  by  the 
natives  is,  by  dissolving  a  piece  of  this  black  loaf  in  boiling 
water,  apd  mixing.it  with  their  kouskous. 

I  thought  it  very  si^igular,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  to  find 
the  banks  of  the  Falem^  every  where  cpvered  with  large  and 
beautiful  fields  of  corn  ;  but  on  examination  I  fpund  it  was  not 
the  same  species  pf  grain  as  is  commonly  cultivated  on  the 
Gambia ;  it  is  called  by  the  natives  Ma;nio  ;  and  grows  in  the 
dry  season,  is  very  prolific,  and  is  reaped  in  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuary. It  is  the  same  which,  from  the  depending  position  of 
the  ear,  is  called  by  botanical  writers  bolcus  cemuus. 
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On  returning  to  the  village,  after  an  excursion  to  the  river 
side,  to  inspect  the  fishery, an  old  Moorish  shereefFcame  to  be- 
stow his  blessing  upon  me,  and  beg  some  paper  to  write  saphies 
upon.  This  man  had  seen  Major  Houghton  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kaarta,  and  told  me  that  he  died  in  the  country  of  the  Moors. 
I  gave  him  a  few  sheets  of  paper,  and  he  levied  a  similar  tribute 
from  the  blacksmith;  for  it  is  customary  for  young  Mussulmen 
to  make  presents  to  the  old  ones,  in  order  to  obtain  their  bless- 
ing, which  is  pronounced  in  Arabic,  and  received  with  great 
humility. 

About  three  in  the  afternoon  we  continued  our  course  along 
the  bank  of  the  river,  to  the  northward,  till  eight  o'clock,  when 
we  reached  Nayemow  ;  here  the  hospitable  master  of  the  town 
received  us  kindly,  and  presented  us  with  a  bullock.  In  return, 
I  gave  him  some  amber  and  beads. 

Dec.  sist.  In  the  morning,  having  agreed  for  a  canoe  to  carry 
over  my  bundles,  I  crossed  the  river,  which  came  up  to  my 
knees,  as  I  sat  on  my  horse  ;  but  the  water  is  so  clear,  that  from 
the  high  bank,  the  bottom  is  visible  all  the  way  over. 

About  noon  we  entered  Fatteconda,  the  capital  of  Bondou  ; 
and  in  a  little  time  received  an  invitation  to  the  house  of  a  re- 
spectable Slatee  :  for  as  there  are  no  public  houses  in  Africa,  it  is 
customary  for  strangers  to  stand  at  the  Bentang,  or  some  other 
place  of  public  resort,  till  they  are  invited  to  a  lodging  by  some 
of  the  inhabitants.  We  accepted  the  offer ;  and  in  an  hour 
afterwards,  a  person  came  and  told  me  that  he  was  sent  on 
purpose  to  conduct  me  to  the  king,  who  was  very  desirous  of 
seeing  me  immediately,  if  I  was  not  too  much  fatigued. 
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I  took  my  interpreter  witll  me,  and  followed  the  messenger 
till  we  got  quite  out  of  the  town,  and  crossed  some  corn  fields; 
when  suspecting  some  trick  I  stopped,  and  asked  th6  guide  whi^ 
ther  he  was  going.  Upon  which  he  pointed  to  a  man  sitting 
under  a  tree  at  some  little  distance ;  and  told  me  that  the  king 
frequently  gave  audience  in  that  retired  manner,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  crowd  of  people ;  and  that  nobody  but  myself  and  my  inter- 
preter must  approach  him.  When  I  advanced,  the  king  desired 
me  to  come  and  sit  by  him  upon  the  mat ;  and  after  hear- 
ing my  story,  on  which  he  made  no  observation,  he  asked  if 
I  wished  to  purchase  any  slaves,  or  gold :  being  answered  in 
the  negative,  he  seemed  rather  surprised  ;  but  desired  me  to 
come  to  him  in  the  evening,  and  he  would  give  me  some  pro- 
visions. 

This  monarch  was  called  Almami ;  a  Moorish  name^  though 
I  was  told  that  he  was  not  a  Mahomedan,  but  a  Kafir,  or 
Pagan.  I  had  heard  that  he  had  acted  towards  Major  Houghton 
with  great  unkindness,  and: caused  him  to  be  plundered.  His 
behaviour,  therefore,  towards  myself  at  this  interview,  though 
much  more  civil  than  I  expected,  was  far  from  freeing  me  from 
uneasiness.  I  still  apprehended  some  double  dealing ;  atid  as  I 
was  now  entirely  in  his  power,  I  thought  it  best  to  smooth  the 
way  by  a  present ;  accordingly  I  took  with  me  in  the  evening, 
one  cannister  of  gunpowder,  some  amber,  tobacco,  and  my  um- 
brella ;  and  as  I  considered  that  my  bundles  would,  inevitably 
be  searched,  I  concealed  some  few  articles  in  the  roof  of  the 
hut  where  I  lodged,  and  I  put  on  my  new  blue  coat,  in  order 
to  preserve  it. 
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All  the  houses  belonging  to  the  king  and  his  family  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  lofty  mud  ^all,  which  converts  the  whole  into  a  kind 
of  citadel.  The  interior  is  subdivided  into  different  courts.  At 
the  first  place  of  entrance  I  observed  a  man  standing  with  a  mus- 
ket on  his  shoulder ;  and  I  found  the  way  to  the  presence  very 
intricate,  leading  through  many  passages,  with  centinels  placed 
at  the  different  doors.  When  we  came  to  the  entrance  of  the 
court  in  which  the  king  resides,  both  my  guide  and  interpreter, 
according  to  custom,  took  off  their  sandals ;  and  the  former  pro- 
nounced the  king's  name  aloud,  repeating  it  till  he  was  answered 
from  within.  We  found  the  monarch  sitting  upon  &,  mat,  and 
two  attendants  with  him.  I  repeated  what  I  had  before  tdd 
him  concerning  the  object  of  my  journey,  and  my  reasons  for 
passing  through  his  country.  He  seemed,  however,  but  half  sa- 
tisfied. The  notion  of  travelling  for  curiosity,  was  quite  new  to 
him.  He  thought  it  impossible,  he  said,  that  any  man  in  his 
senses  would  undertake  so  dangerous  a  journey,  merely  to  look 
at  the  country,  and  its  inhabitants:  however,  when  I  offered  to 
shew  him  the  contents  of  my  portmanteau,  and  everything  be- 
longing to  me,  he  was  convinced  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  his 
suspicion  had  arisen  from  a  belief,  that  every  white. man  raiwt 
of  necessity  be  a  trader.  When  I  had  delivered  my  presents^  he 
seemed  well  pleased,  and  was  particularly  delighted  with  the 
ttmbreila,  which  he  repeeatedly  furled  rand  unfuried,  to  the  great 
admiration  of  himsdLf  and  his  t^vo  atl^mdants;  who  could. not 
far  some  time  comprehend  the  use  of  this  wonderftil  machine. 
After  this  I  was  about  to  take  my  leave,  wiien  the  king,  desir- 
ing me  to  stop  a  while,  began  a  long  preamble  in  favour  ©f  the 
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whites  ;  extolling  their  immense  wealthy  and  good  dispositions. 
He  next  proceeded  to  an  eulogium  on  my  blue  coat,  of  which 
the  yellow  buttons  seemed  particularly  to  catch  his  fancy  ;  and 
he  concluded  by  entreating  me  to  present  him  with  it ;  assuring 
me,  for  my  ccHisoktion  under  the  loss  of  it,  that  he  would  wear 
it  on  all  public  occasions,  and  inform  every  one  who  saw  it,  of 
my  great  liberality  towards  him.  The  request  of  an  African 
IHince^  jn  his  own  dominions,  particularly  when  made  to  a 
stranger,  cotnes  little  short  of  a  command.  It  is  only  a  way  of 
obtaining  by  gentle  means,  what  he  can,  if  he  pkases,  take  by 
force ;  and  as  it  was  agaiust  my  interest  to  ofSend  him  by  a  re- 
fu8d>  I  very  quietly  took  off  my  coat,  tiie  only  good  one  in  rny 
possession,  and  laid  it  at  his  feet. 

In  return  far  my  compliance,  he  presented  me  with  great 
l^lenty  of  provisions,  and  desired  to  see  me  again  in  the  moW'- 
ing.  I  accordingly  attended,  and  found  him  sitting  upon  his 
bed.  He  toid  me  he  was  ^ck,  and  wished  to  have  a  little  blood 
taken  from  him  ;  but  I  had  no  sooner  tied  up  his  arm,  and  dis- 
played the  Ijancet,  than  his  courage  &iled ;  and  he  begged  me 
to  postpone  the  opea^ition  till  the  afternoon,  as  Joe  felt  him&djf, 
he^said,  much  better  than  he  had  been,  and  thanked  me  kUitUy 
'for  my  readiness  to  serve  him.  He  then  observed,  that  Jiis 
women  were*very  4lesirous  to  see  me,  and  requested  that  I  w^uld 
favour  them  with  a  visit.  An  attendant  \yas  ordered  to  conduct 
me  ;  and  I  had  no  sooner  entered  the  court  appropriated  to  the 
ladies,  than  the  whole  ^raglio  surrounded  me ;  some  beting 
for  ^>hysic,  some  for  amber ;  and  all  of  them  desirous  of  trying 
that  great  African  specific,  blood-letting.    They  were  lo  or  i» 
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in  number,  most  of  them  young  and  handsome,  and  wearing  on 
their  heads  ornaments  of  gold,  and  beads  of  amber. 

They  rallied  me  with  a  good  deal  of  gaiety  on  different  sub- 
jects ;  particularly  upon  the  whiteness  of  my.  skin,  iand  the  pro- 
minency of  my  nose.  They  insisted  that  l)oth  were  artificial. 
The  first,  they  said,  was  produced  when  I  was  an  infant,  by 
dipping  me  in  milk ;  and  they  insisted  that  my  nose  had  been 
pinched  every  day,  till  it  had  acquired  its  present  unsightly  and 
unnatural  conformation.  On  my  part,  without  disputing  my  own 
deformity,  I  paid  them  many  9ompliments  on  African  beauty. 
I  praised  the  glossy  jet  of  their  skins,  and  the  lovely  depression 
of  their  noses ;  but  they  said  that  flattery,  or  (as  they  empha- 
tically termed  it)  boney-moutb,  was  not  esteemed  in  Bondou.  In 
return,  however,  for  my  company  or  my  complimients  (to  .which, 
by  the  way,  they  seemed  not  so  insensible  as  they  affected  to 
be),  they  presented  me  with  a  jar  of  honey  and  some  fish,  which 
were  sent  to  my  lodging ;  and  I  was  desired  to  come  again  to 
the  king  a  little  before  sunset. 

I  carried  with  me  some  beads  and  writing  paper,  it  being 
usual  to  present  some  small  offering  on  taking  leave :  in  return 
for  which,  the  king  gave  me  five  drachms  of  gold  ;  observing, 
that  it  was  but  a  trifle,  and  given  out  of  pure  friendship ;  but 
would  be  of  use  to  me  in  travelling,  for  the  purchase  of  pro- 
visions. He  seconded  this  act  of  kindness  by  one  still  greater  ; 
politely  telling  me,  that  though  it  was  customary  to  examine  the 
baggage  of  every  traveller  passing  through  his  country,  yet,  in 
the  present  instance,  he  would  dispense  with  that  ceremony; 
adding,  I  was  at  liberty  to  depart  when  I  pleased. 
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Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  we  left  Fatteconda, 
and  about  eleven  o'clock  came  to  a  small  village,  where  we  de- 
termined to  stop  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

In  the  afternoon  my  fellow-travellers  informed  me,  that  as 
this  was  the  boundary  between  Bondou  and  Kajaaga,  and  dan- 
gerous for  travellers,  it  would  be  necessary  to  continue  our  jour- 
ney by  night,  until. we  should  reach  a  more  hospitable  part  of 
the  country.  I  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  hired  two  people 
for  guides  through  the  woods ;  and  as  soon  as  the  people  of  the 
village  were  gone  to  sleep  (the  moon  shining  bright)  we  set 
out.  The  stillness  of  the  air,  the  howling  of  the  wild  beasts,  and 
the  deep  solitude  of  the  forest,  made  the  scene  solemn  and  im- 
pressive.  Not  a  word  was  uttered  by  any  of  us,  but  in  a  whisper; 
all  were  attentive,  and  every  one  anxious  to  shew  his  sagacity, 
l^  pointing  out  to  me  the  wolves  and  hyaenas  as  they  glided, 
like  shadows,  from  one  thicket  to  another.  Towards  morn- 
ing,  we  arrived  at  a  village  called  Kimmooi,  where  our  guides 
awakened  one  of  their  acquaintances,  and  we  stopped  to  give 
the  asses  some  corn,  and  roast  a  few  ground-nuts  for  ourselves. 
At  daylight  we  resumed  our  journey,  and  in  the  afternoon  ar- 
rived at  Joag  in  the  kingdom  of  Kajaaga. 

Being  now  in  a  country,  and  among  a  people,  differing  in 
many  respects  from  those  that  have  as  yet  fallen  under  our  ob- 
servatioh,  I  shall,  before  I  proceed  furtha:,  give  some  account  of 
Bondou  (the  territory  we  have  left),  and  its  inhabitants,  the 
Foulahs,  the  description  of  whom  I  purposely  reserved  for  this 
part  of  my  work. 

Bondou  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Bambouk  ^  on  the  south- 
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east,  and  south,  by  Tenda,  and  the  Simbani  Wilderness ;  on  the 
south-west  by  WooUi ;  on  the  west,  by  Foota  Torra  ;  and  on 
the  north,  by  Kajaaga. 

The  country,  like  that  of  WooUi,  is  very  generally  covered 
with  woods,  but  the  land  is  more  elevated,  and  towards  the 
Falem6  river,  rises  into  considerable  hills.  In  native  fertility 
the  soil  is  not  surpassed,  I  believe,  by  any  part  of  Africa. 

From  the  central  situation  of  Bondou,  between  the  Gambia 
and  Senegal  rivers,  it  is  become  a  place  of  great  resort,  both  for 
the  Slatees,  who  generally  pass  through  it,  in  going  from  the 
coast  to  the  interior  countries ;  and  for  occasional  traders,  who 
frequently  come  hither  from  the  inland  countries,  to  purchase 
salt. 

These  different  branches  of  commerce  are  conducted  princi- 
pally by  Mandingoes  and  Serawoollies,  who  have  settled  in  the 
country.  These  merchants  likewise  carry  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  Qedumah,  and  other  Moorish  countries,  bartering 
corn  and  blue  cotton  clothes  for  salt ;  which  they  again  barter 
in  Dentila  and  other  districts  for  iron,  shea-butter,  and  small 
quantities  of  gold-dust.  They  likewise  sell  a  variety  of  sweet 
smelling  gums  packed  up  in  small  bags,  containing  each  about  a 
pound.  These  gums,  being  thrown  on  hot  embers,  produce  a 
very  pleasant  odour,  and  are  used  by  the  Mandingoes  for  per- 
fuming their  huts  and  clothes. 

The  customs,  or  duties  on  travellers,  are  very  heavy ;  in  al- 
most every  town  an  ass  load  pays  a  bar  of  European  merchan- 
dize, and  at  Fatteconda,  the  residence  of  the  king,  one  Indian 
baft,  or  a  musket,  and  six  bottles  of  gunpowder,  are  exacted  as 
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the  common  tribute.  By  means  of  these  duties,  the  King  of 
Bondou  is  well  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition  ;  a  cir^ 
cumstance  which  makes  him  formidable  to  the  neighbouring 
states. 

The  inhabitants  differ  in  their  complexions  and  national  man- 
ners from  theMandingoes  and  Sera  woollies,  with  whom  they  are 
frequently  at  war.  Some  years  ago  the  King  of  Bondou  crossed 
the  Falem^  river  with  a  numerous  army,  and  after  a  short  and 
bloody  campaign  totally  defeated  the  forces  of  Samboo  King 
of  Bambouk,  who  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace^  and  surrender 
to  him  all  the  towns  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Falem^. 

Th^  Foulahs  in  general  (as  has  been  observed  in  a  former 
Chapter)  are  of  a  tawny  complexion,  with  small  features,  and 
soft  silky  hair;  next  to  the  Mandingoes  they  are  undoubtedly 
the  most  considerable  of  all  the  nations  in  this  part  of  Africa. 
Their  original  country  is  said  to  be  Fooladoo  (which  signifies 
the.country  of  the  Foulahs);  but  they  possess  at  present  many 
other  kingdoms  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other:  their  com- 
plexion, however,  is  not  exactly  the  same  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts ;  in  Bondou,  and  the  other  kingdoms  which  are  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Moorish  territories,  they  are  of  a  more 
yellow  complexion  than  in  the  southern  states. 

The  Foulahs  of  Bondou  are  naturally  of  a  mild  and  gentle 
disposition,  but  the  uncharitable  maxims  of  the  Koran  has  made 
them  less  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  more  reserved  in  their 
behaviour  than  the  Mandingoes.  They  evidently  consider  all  the 
Negro  natives  as  their  inferiors ;  and  when  talking  of  different 
nations,  always  rank  themselves  among  the  white  people. 

12 
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Their  government  differs  from  that  of  the  Mandingoes  chiefly 
in  this,  that  they  are  more  immediately  under  the  influence  of  the 
Mahomedan  laws ;  for  all  the  chief  men  (the  king  excepted) 
and  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bondou,  are  Mus- 
sulmen,  and  the  authority  and  laws  of  the  Prophet,  are  every 
where  looked  upon  as  sacred  and  decisive.  In  the  exercise  of 
their  faith,  however,  they  are  not  very  intolerant  towards  such 
of  their  countrymen  as  still  retain  their  ancient  superstitions. 
Religious  persecution  is  not  known  among  them,  nor  is  it  ne- 
cessary ;  for  the  system  of  Mahomet  is  made  to  extend  itself 
by  means  abundantly  more  efficacious.  By  establishing  small 
schools  in  the  different  towns,  where  many  of  the  Pagan  as  well 
as  Mahomedan  children  are  taught  to  read  the  Koran,  and  in-» 
structed  in  the  tenets  of  the  Prophet.  The  Mahomedan  priests 
fix  a  bias  on  the  ijiinds,  and  form  the  character  of  their  young 
disciples,  which  no  accidents  of  life  can  ever  afterwards  remove 
or  alter.  Many  of  these  little  schools  I  visited  in  my  progress 
through  the  country,  and  observed  with  pleasure  the  great  do- 
cility and  submissive  deportment  of  the  children,  and  heartily 
wished  they  had  had  better  instructors,  and  a  purer  religion. 

With  the  Mahomedan  faith  is  also  introduced  the  Arabic 
language,  with  which  most  of  the  Foulahs  have  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance. Their  native  tongue  abounds  very  much  in  liquids, 
but  there  is  something  unpleasant  in  the  manner  of  pronoun- 
cing it.  A  stranger  on  hearing  the  common  conversation  of  two 
Foulahs,  would  imagine  that  they  were  scolding  each  other. 
Their  numerals  are  these : — 
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One         — 

—        Go. 

Two        — 

—        Deeddee. 

Three       — 

—         Tettee. 

Four         — 

—        Nee. 

Five         — 

—        Jouee. 

Six            — 

—        Jego. 

Seven        — 

—        Jedeeddee 

Eight        — 

—        Je  Tettee. 

Nine         — 

—        Je  Nee. 

Ten          — 

—        Sappo. 

The  industry  of  the  Foulahs,  in  the  occupations  of  pasturage 
and  agriculture,  is  every  where  remarkable.  Even  on  the  banks 
of  the  Gambia,  the  greater  part  of  the  corn  is  raised  by  them  ; 
and  their  herds  and  flocks  are  more  numerous  and  in  better  con- 
dition than  those  of  the  Mandingoes ;  but  in  Bondou  they  are 
opulent  in  a  high  degree,  and  enjoy  all  the  necessaries  of  life  in 
the  greatest  profusion.  They  display  great  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  cattle,  making  them  extremely  gentle  by  kindness 
and  famiHarity-  On  the  approach  of  night,  they  are  collected 
from  the  woods,  and  secured  in  folds,  called  korrees,  which  are 
constructed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  .the  different  villages.  In 
the  middle  of  each  korree  is  erected  a  small  hut,  wherein  one  or 
two  of  the  herdsmen  keep  watch  during  the  night,  to  prevent 
the  cattle  from  being  stolen,  and  to  keep  up  the  fires  which  are 
kindled  round  the  korree  to  frighten  away  the  wild  beasts. 

The  cattle  are  milked  in  the  mornings  and  evenings :  the 
milk  is  excellent ;  but  the  quantity  obtained  from  any  one  cow 
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is  by  no  means  sa  great  as  in  Europe.  The  Foulahs  use  the 
milk  chiefly  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  that,  not  until  it  is  quite 
sour.  The  cream  which  it  affords  is  very  thick,  and  is  converted 
into  butter  by  stirring  it  violently  in  a  large  calabash.  This 
butter,  when  melted  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  freed  from  impu- 
rities, is  preserved  in  small  earthen  pots,  and  forms  a  part  in 
most  of  their  dishes ;  it  serves  likewise  to  anoint  their  heads> 
and  is  bestowed  very  liberally  on  their  faces  and  arms. 

But  although  milk  is  plentiful,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  the  Foulahs,  and  indeed  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
Africa,  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  making  cheese. 
A  firm  attachment  to  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  makes 
them  view  with  an  eye  of  prejudice  every  thir^  that  looks  like 
innovation.  The  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  great  scarcity  of 
salt,  are  held  forth  as  unanswerable  objections  ;  and  the  wIk^ 
process  appears  to  them  too  long  and  troublesome,  to  be  at- 
tended with  any  solid  advantage. 

Besides  the  cattle,  which  constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  the 
Foulahs,  they  possess  some  excellent  horses,  the  breed  of  whidi 
seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  Arabian  with  the  original  African* 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Account  of  Kajaaga. — Serawoallies — thdrManners  and  Language. 
— Account  of  Joag. — Th^  Author  is  ill  treated,  and  robbed  of 
half  of  bis  Effects,  by  Order  ofBatcberi,  the  King. — Charity  of 
a  female  Slave. — The  Author  is  visited  by  Demba  Sego,  Nephew 
of  the  King  ofKasson,  who  offers  to  conduct  him  in  safety  to  that 
Kingdom, — Offer  accepted. — The  Author  and  his  Protector,  with 
a  numerous  Retinue,  set  out  and  reach  Samee,  on  the  Banks  of 
the  Senegal. — Proceed  to  Kayee,  and  crossing  the  Senegal,  ar- 
rive in  the  Kingdom  ofKasson. 

The  kingdom  of  Kajaaga,  in  which  I  was  now  arrived,  is  called 
by  the  French,  Grallam ;  but  the  name  that  I  have  adopted  is 
universally  used  by  the  natives.  This  country  is  bounded  on 
the  south-east  and  south  by  Bambouk ;  on  the  west  by  Bondou 
and  Foota  Torra ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  river  SenegaL 

The  air  and  climate  are,  I  believe,  more  pure  and  salubrious 
than  at  any  of  the  settlements  towards  the  Coast ;  the  face  of 
the  country  is  every  where  interspersed  with  a  pleasing  variety 
of  hills  and  vallies;  and  the  windings  of  the  Senegal  river, 
which  descends  from  the  rocky  hills  of  the  interior,  make  the 
scenery  on  its  banks  very  picturesque  and  beautifuL 

The  inhabitants  are  called  Serawoolfies,  or  (as  the  French 
write  it)  Seracokts.  Their  complexion  is  a  jet  black :  they  are 
not  to  be  distinguished  in  this  respect  from  the  JalofFs. 
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The  government  is  monarchical ;  and  the  regal  authority, 
from  what  I  experienced  of  it,  seems  to  be  sufficiently  formid- 
able. This  people  themselves,  however,  complain  of  no  op- 
pression ;  and  seemed  all  very  anxious  to  support  the  king,  in 
a  contest  he  was  going  to  enter  into  with  the  sovereign  of 
Kasson.  The  SerawooUies are  habitually  a  trading  people;  they 
formerly  carried  on  a  great  commerce  with  the  French,  in  gold 
and  slaves,  and  still  maintain  some  traffic  in  slaves  with  the  Bri- 
tish factories  on  the  Gambia.  They  are  reckoned  tolerably  fair 
and  just  in  their  dealings,  but  are  indefatigable  in  their  exer- 
tions to  acquire  wealth,  and  they  derive  considerable  profits  by 
the  sale  of  salt,  and  cotton  cloth,  in  distant  countries..  When 
a  SerawoolU  merchant  returns  home  from  a  trading  expedition,, 
the  neighbours  immediately  assemble  to  congratiilate  him  upon 
his  arrival.  On  these  occasions  the  traveller  displays  his  wealth 
and  liberality,  by  making  a  few  presents  to  his  friends ;  but  if 
he  has  been  unsuccessful,  his  levee  is  soon  over ;  and  every  one 
looks  upon  him  as  a  man  of  no  understanding,  who  could  per- 
form a  long  journey^  and  (as  they  express  it)  bring  back  nothing 
hut  the  hair  upon  his  head. 

Their  language  abounds  much  in  gutturals,  and  is  not  so  har- 
monious as  that  spoken  by  the  Foulahs :  it  is,  however,  well 
worth  acquiring  by  those  who  travel  through  this  part  of  the 
African  continent ;  it  being  very  generally  understood  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Kasson,  Kaarta,  Ludamar,  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Bambara.  In  all  these  countries  the  SerawooUies  are  the 
chief  traders.    Their  numerals  are. 
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One           — 

—        Bani. 

Two           — 

■—        Ftllo, 

Three        — 

—        Sicca. 

Four          — 

—        Narrato, 

Five           — 

—        Karrago. 

Six            — 

—      •  foomo. 

Seven        — 

—  ..      Nero, 

Eight        — 

^         Sego. 

Nine          — 

Kahbo. 

Ten           — 

—        Tamo. 

Twenty     — 

—        Tamodijillo. 

We  arrived  at  Joag,  the  frontier  town  of  this  kingdom  on 
the  24th  of  December ;  and  took  up  our  residence  at  the  house 
of  the  chief  man,  who  is  here  no  longer  known  by  the  title  of 
Alkaid,  but  is  called  the  Dooty.  He  was  a  rigid  Mahomedan, 
but  distinguished  for  his  hospitality.  This  town  maybe  supposed, 
on  a  gross  computation,  to  contain  two  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  in  which  are  a  number  of  port 
holes,  for  rausquetry  to  fire  through,  in  case  of  an  attack.  Every 
man's  possession  is  likewise  surrounded  by  a  wall ;  the  whole 
forming  so  many  distinct  citadels;  and  amongst  a  people  unac- 
quainted  with  the  use  of  artillery,  these  walls  answer  all  die  pur- 
poses of  stronger  fortifications.  To  the  westward  of  the  town 
IS  a  small  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  natives  raise  gr^t 
plenty  of  tobacco  and  onions. 

The  same  evening  Madiboo  the  Bushreen,  who  had  accom- 
panied me  from  Pisania,  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  father  and 
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mother^  who  dwelt  at  a  i^ighbouring  town  called  Dramanet* 
He  was  joined  by  my  other  attendant  the  blacksmith ;  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  dark,  I  was  invited  to  see  the  sports  of  the  inha- 
bitants, it  being  their  custom  on  the  arrival  of  strangers,  to 
welcome  them  by  diversions  of  diflferent  kinds.  I  found  a  great 
crovyd  surrounding  a  party  who  were  dancing,  by  the  light  of 
some  large  fires,  to  the  music  of  four  drums,  which  were  beat 
with  great  exactness  and  uniformity.  The  dances,  however,  con- 
sisted more  in  wanton  gestures,  than  in  muscular  exertion  or 
graceful  attitudes.  The  ladies  vied  with  each  other  in  display- 
ing the  most  voluptuous  movements  imaginable. 

December  25th.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  num- 
ber of  horsemen  came  into  the  town,  and  having  awakened 
my,  landlord,  talked  to  him  for  some  time  in  the  Serawoolli 
tongue ;  after  which  they  dismounted,  and  came  to  the  Ben- 
tang  on  which  I  had  made  my  bed.  One  of  them  thinking 
that  I  was  asleep,  attempted  to  steal  the  musket  that  lay  by 
me  on  the  mat ;  but  finding  that  he  could  not  effect  his  purpose 
undiscovered,  he  desisted ;  and  the  strangers  sat  down  by  me 
till  daylight. 

I  could  now  easily  perceive,  by  the  countenance  of  my  inter- 
preter, Johnson,  that  something  very  unpleasant  was  in  agita- 
tion. I  was  likewise  surprised  to  see  Madiboo  and  the  black- 
smith so  soon  returned.  On  inquiring  the  reason,  Madiboo 
informed  me  that  as  they  were  dancing  at  Dramanet,  ten  horse- 
men belonging  to  Batcheri,  king  of  the  country,  with  his  se- 
cond son  at  their  head,  had  arrived  there,  inquiring  if  the  white 
man  had  passed ;  and  on  being  told  that  I  was  at  Joagf  they 
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rode  off  without  stopping.  Madiboo  added,  that  on  hearing  this, 
he  and  the  blacksmith  hastened  back,  to  give  me  notice  of  their 
coming.  Whilst  I  was  listening  to  this  narrative,  the  ten  horse- 
men mentioned  by  Madrboo  arrived  ;  and  coming  to  the  Ben- 
tang,  dismounted  and  seated  themselves  with  those  who  had 
come  before,  the  wholfe  being  about  twenty  in  number,  form- 
ing a  circle  round  me,  and  each  man  holding  his  musket  in  his 
hahd,  I  took  this  opik)rtunity  to  observe  to  my  landlord,  that 
as  I  did  not  understand  the  Sferawoolli  tongue,  I  hoped,  what- 
ever the  m6n  had  to  say,  they  would  speak  in  Mandingo.  To 
this  they  agreed,  and  a  short  inan,  loaded  with  a  remarkable 
number  of  saphies,  opened  the  business  in  a  very  long  ha- 
rangue, informing  me  that  I  had  entered  the  king's  town  with- 
out having  first  paid  the  duties,  or  giving  any  present  to  the 
king,  and  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  my  people, 
cattle,  and  baggage  were  forfeited.  He  added,  that  they  had 
received  orders  from  the  king  to  conduct  me  to  Maana,*  the 
place  of  his  residence ;  and  if  I  refused  to  come  with  them,  their 
orders  were  to  bring  me  by  force  ;  upon  his  saying  which,  all  of 
them  rose  up  and  asked  me  if  I  was  ready.  It  would  have  been 
equally  vain  and  imprudent  in  me  to  have  resisted  or  irritated 
such  a  body^of  men ;  I  therefore  affected  to  comply  with  their 
commands,  and  begged  them  only  to  stop  a  little  until  I  had 
given  my  horse  a  feed  of  corn,  and  settled  matters  with  my  land- 
lord. The  poor  blacksmith,  who  was  a  native  of  Kasson,  mistook 


•    Maana  is  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ruins  of  Fort  St.  Joseph,  on  the 
Senegal  river,  formerly  a  French,  factory. 
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this  feigned  compliance  for  a  real  intention^  and  taking  me 
away  from  the  company,  told  me,  that  he  had  always  behaved 
towards  me  as  if  I  had  been  his  father  and  master.;  and  he  hoped 
I  would  not  entirely  ruin  him,  by  going  to  Maana ;  adding, 
that  as  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  a  war  would  soon  take 
place  between  Kasson  and  Kajaaga,  he  should  not  only  lose 
his  little  property,  the  savings  of  four  years'  industry,  but  should 
certainly  be  detained  and  sold  as  a  slave,  unless  his  friends  had 
an  opportunity  of  paying  two  slaves  for  his^ redemption.  I  saw 
this  reasoning  in  its  full  force,  and  determinecj  to  do  my  utmost 
to  preserve  the  blacksmith  from  so  dreadful  a  fate.  I  therefore 
told  the  king's  son  that  I  was  ready  to  go  with  him,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  blacksmith,  who  was  an  inhabitant  of  a  distant 
kingdom,  and  entirely  unconnected  with  me,  should  be  allowed 
to  stay  at  Joag,  till  my  return ;  to  this  they  all  objected,  and 
insisted  that  as  we  had  all  acted  contrary  to  the  laws^  we  were 
all  equally  answerable  for  pur  conduct. 

I  now  took  my  landlord  aside,  and  giving  him  a  small  pre- 
sent of  gunpowder,  asked  his  advice  in  so  critical  a  situation  ; 
he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  I  ought  not  to  go  to  the  king: 
he  was  fully  convinced,  he  said,  that  if  the  king  should  discover 
any  thing  valuable  in  my  possession,  he  would  not  be  over  scru.- 
pulous  about  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  This  made  me  the  more 
solicitous  to  conciliate  matters  with  the  king's  people ;  and  I  be- 
gan by  observing,  that  what  I  had  done  did  not  proceed  from 
any  want  of  respect  towards  the  king,  nor  from  any  wish  to 
violate  his  laws,  but  wholly  from  my  own  inexperience  and 
ignorance,  being  a  stranger,  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
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laws  and  customs  of  their  country ;  I  had  indeed  entered  the 
king's  frontier,  without  knowing  that  I  was  to  pay  the  duties 
beforehand,  but  I  was  ready  to  pay  them  now :  which  I  thought 
was  all  they  could  reasonably  demand.  I  then  tendered  them, 
as  a  present  to  the  king,  the  five  drams  of  gold  which  the  King 
of  Bondou  had  given,  me ;  this  they  accepted,  but  insisted  on 
examining  my  baggage,  which  I  opposed  in  vain.  The  bun- 
dles were  opened ;  but  the  men  were  much  disappointed  in 
not  finding  in  them  so  much  gold  and  amber  as  they  expected : 
they,  made  up  the  deficiency,  however,  by  taking  whatever 
things  they  fancied ;  and  after  wrangling  and  debating  with 
me  tilL  sunset,  they  departed  ;  having  first  robbed  me  of  half 
my  goods.  These  proceedings  dispirited  my  people,  and  our 
fortitude  was  not  strengthened  by  a  very  indifferent  supper^ 
after  a  long  fast.  Madiboo  begged  me  to  turn  back ;  Johnson 
laughed  at  the  thoughts  of  proceeding  without  money,  and  the 
blacksmith  was  afraid  to  be  seen,  or  even  to  speak,  lest  any  one 
should  discover  him  to  be  a  native  of  Kasson.  In  this  dispo* 
sition,  we  passed  the  night  by  the  side  of  a  dim  fire,  and  our 
situation  the  next  day  was  veiy  perplexing :  it  was  impossible 
to  procure  provisions  without  money,  and  I  knew  that  if  I  pro* 
duced  any  beads  or  amber,  the  king  would  immediately  hear 
of  it,  and,  I  should  probably  lose  the  few  effects  I  h^d  conceals 
ed.  We  therefore  resolved  to  combat  hunger  for  the  day;  and 
wait  some  favourable  opportunity  of  purchasing  or  begging 
provisions., 

Towards^  evening,  as   I  was  sitting  upon   the  Ben  tang, 
chewing  straws,  an  old  female  slave,  passing  by  with  a  basket 
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upon  her  head,  asked  me  if  I  bad  got  my  dinner.  As  I  thought 
she  only  laughed  at  me,  I  gave  her  no  answer;  but  my  boy, 
who  was  sitting  close  by,  answered  for  me ;  and  told  her,  that 
the  King's  people  had  robbed  me  of  all  my  money.  On  hear- 
ing this,  the  good  old  woman,  with  a  look  of  unaflfected  bene- 
volence, immediately  took  the  basket  from  her  head,  and  shew- 
ing me  that  it  contained  ground-nuts,  asked  me  if  I  could  eat 
them ;  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  she  presented  me 
with  a  few  handfuls,  and  walked  away,  before  I  had  time  to 
thank  her  for  this  seasonable  supply.  This  trifling  circumstance 
gave  me  peculiar  satisfaction.  I  reflected  with  pleasure  on  the 
conduct  of  this  |)oor  untutored  slave,  who,  without  examining 
into  my  character  or  circumstances,  listened  implicitly  to  the 
dictates  of  her  own  heart.  Experience  had  taught  her  that 
hunger  was  painful,  and  her  own  distresses  made  her  commi- 
serate those  of  others. 

The  old  woman  had  scarcely  left  me,  when  I  received  infor- 
mation that  a  nephew  of  Demba  Sego  Jalla,  the  Mandingo  King 
of  Kasson,  was  coming  to  pay  me  a  visit.  He  had  been  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  Batcheri,  King  of  Kajaaga,  to  endeavour  to 
settle  the  disputes  which  had  arisen  between  his  uncle  and  the 
latter ;  but  after  debating  the  matter  four  days  without  suc- 
cess, he  was  now  on  his  return ;  and  hearing  that  a  white  man 
was  at  Joag,  in  his  way  to  Kasson,  curiosity  brought  him  to  see 
me.  I  represented  to  him  my  situation  and  distresses ;  when 
he  frankly  offered  me  his  protection,  and  said  he  would  be  my 
guide  to  Kasson  (provided  I  would  set  out  the  next  morning), 
and  be  answerable  for  my  safety.    I  readily  and  gratefully 
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accepted  his  ofTer ;  and  was  ready,  with  my  attendants,  by  day* 
light  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  December. 

My  protect<ur,  whose  name  was  Demba  Sego,  probably  after 
his  micle,  had  a  numerous  retinue.  Our  company  at  leaving 
Joag,  consisted  of  thirty  persons  and  six  loaded  asses ;  and  we 
rode  on  che^ully  enough  for  some  hours,  without  any  remark- 
able occurrence,  until  we  came  to  a  species  of  tree,  for  which 
my  interpreter,  Johnson,  had  made  frequent  inquiry.  On  find- 
ing it,  he  desired  us  to  stop ;  and  producing  a  white  chicken, 
which  he  had  purchased  at  Joag  for  the  purpose,  he  tied  it  by 
the  leg  to  one  of  the  branches,  and  then  told  us  we  might  now 
safely  proceed,  for  that  our  journey  would  be  prosperous.  This 
circumstance  is  mentioned  merely  to  illustrate  the  disposition 
of  the  Negroes,  and  to  shew  the  power  of  superstition  over 
their  minds ;  for  although  this  man  had  resided  seven  years  in 
England,  it  was  evident  that  he  still  retained  the  prejudices 
and  notions  he  had  imbibed  in  his  youth.  He  meant  this  cere- 
mony, he  told  me,  as  an  ofiering,  or  sacrifice,  to  the  spirits  of 
the  woods ;  who  were,  he  said,  a  powerful  race  of  beings  of  a 
white  colour,  with  long  flowing  hair.  I  laughed  at  his  folly, 
but  could  not  condemn  the  piety  of  his  motives. 

At  noon  we  had  reached  Gungadi,  a  large  town,  where  we 
stopped  about  an  hour,  until  some  of  the  asses  that  had  fallen 
behind  came  up.  Here  I  observed  a  number  of  date  trees,  and 
a  mosque  built  of'  clay,  with  six  turrets,  on  the  pinnacles  of 
which  were  placed  six  ostrich  eggs.  A  little  before  sunset  we 
arrived  at  the  town  of  Samee,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sen^al, 
which  is  here  a  beautiful,  but  shallow  river,  moving  slowly  over 
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a  bed  of  sand  and  gravel.  The  banks  are  high^  and  covered 
with  verdure ;  the  country  is  open  and  cultivated ;  and  the 
rocky  hills  of  Felow  and  Bambouk^  add  much  to  the  beau^  of 
the  landscape. 

December  28.  We  departed  from  Samee,  and  arrived  in  the 
afternoon  at  Kayee,  a  large  village,  part  of  which  is  situated 
on  the  north,  and  part  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  A  little 
above  this  place  is  a  considerable  cataract,  where  the  river  flows 
over  a  ledge  of  whin-stone  rock,  with  great  force :  below  this, 
the  river  is  remarkably  black  and  deep ;  and  here  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make  our  cattle  swim  over.  After  hollooing,  and  firing 
some  muskets,  the  people  on  the  Kasson  side  observed  us,  and 
brought  over  a  canoe  to  carry  our  baggage.  I  did  not,  how- 
ever, think  it  possible  to  get  the  cattle  down  the  bank,  which 
is  here  more  than  forty  feet  above  the  water ;  but  the  Negroes 
seized  the  horses,  and  launched  them  one  at  a  time,  down  a 
sort  of  trench  or  gully,  that  was  almost  perpendicular,  and 
seemed  to  have  been  worn  smooth  by  this  sort  of  use.  After 
the  terrified  cattle  had  been  plunged  in  this  manner  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  every  man  got  down  as  well  as  he  could.  The  ferry- 
man then  taking  hold  of  the  most  steady  of  the  horses  by  a 
rope,  led  him  into  the  water,  and  paddled  the  canoe  a  little  from 
the  brink  ;  upon  which  a  general  attack  commenced  upon  the 
other  horses,  who  finding  themselves  pelted  and  kicked  on  all 
sides,  unanimously  plunged  into  the  river,  and  followed  their 
companion.  A  few  boyi  swam  in  after  them ;  and  by  laving 
water  upon  them  when  they  attempted  to  return,  urged  them 
onwards ;  and  we  had  the  satisfactbn,  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 
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to  see  them  all  safe  on  the  other  sida  It  was  a  matter  of 
greater  difficulty  to  manage  the  asses :  their  natural  Stubborn- 
ness of  disposition  made  them  endure  a  great  deal  of  pelting 
and  shoving  before  they  would  venture  into  the  water ;  and 
when  they  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  stream,  tout  of  them 
turned  bdck,  in  spite  of  every  exertion  to  get. them  forwards^ 
Two  hours  were  spent  in  getting  the  whole  of  them  over ;  an 
hour  more  was  employed  in  transporting  the  baggage ;.  and  it 
was  near  sunset  before  the  canoe  returned^,  when  Denjba 
Sego  and  myself  embarked  ia  this  dangerous  passage-boat, 
which  the  least  motion  was  like  to  ovefrset.  The  king's  ne- 
phew thought  this  a  proper  time  to  have  a  peep  into  a  tin 
box  of  mine,  that  stood  in  the  fore  part  of  the  canoe ;.  and  in 
stretching  out  his  hand  for  it,  he  unfortunately  destroyed  the 
equilibrium,  and  overset  the  canoe.  Luckily  we  were  not  far 
advanced,  and  got  back  to  the  shore  witliout  much  difficulty; 
from  whence,  after  wringing  the  water  from  our  clothes,  we 
took  a  fresh  departure,  and  were  soon  afterwards  safely  landedi 
mKasson. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Arrival  at  Teesee.-^^Intenviezv  with  Tiggity  Sego^  the  Kings's  Br(H 
tber — the  Author's  Detention  at  Teesee — scm^e  Account  of  that 
Place  cttfdi  its  hiabitants — Incidents  wkkb  occurred  iirr^.— 
Rapacious  Conduct  cf  Tiggity  Sego  toward  the  Author  on  bis 
Departure. — Sets  out  for  Kooniakary^  the  Capital  of  the  King^ 
dom. — Incidents  on  the  Roady  and  Arrival  at  Kooniakary. 

yVe  no  so(»i6r  found  ourselves  safe  in  Kasson,  thaa  Dsmlia  ;, 
Sego  told  me  that  we  were  now  in  hk  uncle's  dominions^  and  he 
hoped'  I  would  consider,  being  now  out  of  danger,  the  obligation 
I  owed-  to  him,  and  make  him  a  suitable  return  ficx*  the  trouble  he 
had  taken  on  my  account  by  a  handsome  psesent.  This,  as  he 
knew  how  much  had  been  piUeised  fVora  me  at  Joag,  was  rather 
an  unexpected  proposition  ;  and  I  began  to  fear  that  I  had  not 
much  improved  my  condition  by  crossing  the  water,  but  as  it 
would  have  been  folly  to  complain,  I  made  no  observation  upon 
his  conduct,  and  gave  him  seven  bars  of  amber,  and  some  to- 
bacco ;  with  which  he  seemed  to  be  content. 

After  a  long  day's  journey,  in  the  course  of  which  I  observed 
a  number  of  large  loose  nodules  of  white  granite,  we  arrived  at 
Teesee  on  the  evening  of  Dec*  29th,  and  were  accommodated  in 
Demba  Sego's  hut.  The  next  morning  he  introduced  me  to  his 
father  Tiggity  Sego,  brother  to  the  King  of  Kasson,  chief  of 
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Teesiee^  The  old  men  ylewbd  me  with  great  eariKstndsa^  having 
nerer,  he  said^  beheld  but  one  white  man  before,  whom  by  hte 
description  I  immediately  knew  to  be  Major  Houghton.  I  re^ 
latcd  to  him^  in  answer  to  hb  inquiries^  the  itiotives  that  indu-* 
ced  tarn  to  explore  the  ciotintry.  But  he  seemed  to  doubt  the  tttith 
of  what  I  asserted ;  thinkings  I  believe,  that  I  secretly  meditated 
somt  prefect  which  I  was  afraid  to  avow.  He  told  me,  it  Would 
be  necestary  I  should  go  to  Kocmiakai^,  the  restd^Ke  of  thfe 
king,  to  pay  my  respects  to  that  prifice ;  but  desu^  me  to  come 
to  him  again  before  I  kft  Teesee. 

In  the  afternoon  one  of  his  slaves  eloped ;  and  a  general  alarm, 
being  given,  evcay  person  that  had  a  horse  rode  into  the  woods,; 
in  the  hop»  of  apprehending  him ;  and  DeAiba  Se^  begged 
the  ow  of  fny  hofse  for  the  same  purpose.  I  readily  consented ;; 
and  in  ^^oat  an  hour  they  all  returned  with  the  slave,  who  waa 
st^trAy  fk^ged,  and  afterwards  put  in  irons.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing (Dec.  31.)  Demba  Sego  was  ordered  to  go  with  twenty 
horsemen  to  a  town  in  Gedumah,  to  adjust  some  disfMte  witb 
the  MooiBy  a  party  of  whom  yrete  supposed  to  have  stolen  thre& 
hor^fr^m  Teesee.  Demba  begged,  a  secotid  time^  the  use  of 
.  my  hor^e ;  adding,  that  the  sight  of  my  bridle  and  saddle  would 
give  him  coasequence  among  the  Moors.  This  request  also  I 
readily  granted,  and  he  promised  to  return  at  the  end  of  three 
.  days.  During  hit  absence  I  amused  myself  with  walking  about 
the  town,  and  conver^ng  with  the  natives,  who  attended  me 
evtry  where  with  great  kindness  and  curiosity,  and  supplied  me 
with  milk,  eggs,  and  what  other  i»t>visions  I  wanted^  on  very, 
#aiy  tenns* 

La 
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Teesee  is  a  large  unwalled  town,  having  no  security  against 
the  attack  of  an  enemy,  except  a  sort  of  citadel,  in  which  Tiggity 
and  his  family  constantly  reside.  This  town,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  natives,  was  formerly  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
Foulah  shepherds,  who  lived  in  considerable  affluence  by  means 
of  the  excellent  meadows  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  they 
reared  great  herds  of  cattle.  But  their  prosperity  attracting 
the  envy  of  some  Mandingoes,  the, latter  drove  out  the  shep- 
herds, and  took  possession  of  their  lands. 

The  present  inhabitants,  though  they  possess  both  cattle 
and  corn  in  abundance,  are  not  over  nice  in  articles  of  diet ; 
rats,  mobs,  squirrels,  snakes,  locusts,  &c.  are  eaten  without 
scruple  by  the  highest  and  lowest.  My  people  were  one' 
evening  invited  to  a  feast  given  by  some  of  the  townsmen, 
where,  after  making  a  hearty  meal  of  what  they  thought  fish 
and  kouskous,  one  of  them  found  a  piece  of  hard  skin  in  the 
dish,  and  brought  it  along  with  him,  to  shew  me  what  sort 
of  fish  they  had  been  ^ting.  On  examining  the  skin,  I  found 
they  had  been  feasting  on  a  large  snake.  Another  custom 
still  more  extraordinary,  is  that  no  woman  is  allowed  to  eat  an 
egg.  This  prohibition,  whether  arising  from  ancient  supersti- 
tion, or  from  the  craftiness  of  some  old  Bushreen  who  loved 
eggs  himself,  is  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  nothing  will  more  af- 
front a  woman  of  Teesee  than  to  offer  her  an  egg.  The  custom 
is  the  more  singular,  as  the  men  eat  eggs  without  scruple  in  the 
presence  of  their  wives,  and  I  never  observed  the  same  [prohi- 
bition in  any  other  of  the  Mandingo  countries. 

The  third  day  after  his  son's  departure,  Tiggity  Sego  held  a 
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palaver  on  a  very  extraordinary  •  occasion^^  which  I  attended  ; 
and  the  debates  on  both  sides  df  the  questipii  displayed  much 
ingenuity*  The  case  was  this.  A  young  man,  >a  Kafir,  of 
considerable  affluence,  who  had  recently :  niaiirield  a  young 
and  handsome  wife,  applied  to  a  very  devout  Bushreeh,  or 
Mussulman  priest,  of  his  acquaintance,-  to  procure  him  sa-^ 
phies  for  his  protection  during  the  approaching  war.  The 
Bushreen  complied  with  the  request ;  and  in  order,  aS  he  pre- 
tended, to  render  the  saphies  more  efficacious,  enjomed  the 
young  man  to  avoid  any  nuptial  intercourse  with  his  bride  for 
the  space  of  six  weeks.  Severe  as  the  injunction  was,  the  Kafir 
strictly  obeyed ;  and.  without  telling  his  wife  the  raal  cause, 
absented  himself  from  her  company.  Iii  the  mean  time  it  began 
to  be  whispered  at  Teesee,  that  the  Bushreen,  who  always  per- 
formed his  evening  devotions  at  thie  door  of  the  Kafir's  hut, 
was  more  intimiate  with  the  yourig  wife  than  he  ought  to  be. 
At  first,  the  good  husband  was  upwilling  to  suspect  the  honour 
of  his :  sanctified  friend,  and  one  whole  month  elapsed  before 
any  jealousy  rose  in  his  mind ;  but  hearing  the  charge  repeated, 
he  at  last  interrogated  his  wife  on  the  subject,  who  frankly  con- 
fessed that  the  Bushreen  hkd  seduced  her.  Hereupon  the  Kafir 
put  her  into  confinement,  and  called  a  palaver  upon  the  Bush- 
reen's  conduct.  The  fact  was  clearly  proved  against  him ;  and 
he  was  isentenced  to  be  sold  into  slavery,  or  to  fihd  two  slaves 
for  his  redemption,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  comj^ain- 
ant;  The  injured  husband,  howarep,  was  unwilling  to  proceed 
against  his  friend  to  such  extremity,  and  desired  rather  to  have 
him  publicly  flogged  before  Tiggity  Sego's  gate.    This  was 
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agrtoi  to,  and  the  $e»f ence  w»  immediately  executed.  The 
culprit  was  tied  by. Uie  hands  to  a  strong  stake;  and  a  long 
Idack  rod  being  brought  f<^th,  the  executioner^  after  4burisb« 
ing  k  round  his  head  for  some  t%he»  api^ied  it  with  ^ch  force 
and  dexterity  to  the  Bushreen's  baiek,  as  to  make  htm  roar  uhtH 
the  woods  resounded  with  his  screams*  The  surrounding  multi* 
tude,  by  their  booting  and  laughing,  manifested  hoW  much  they 
enjoyed  the  punishment  of  this  old  gallant ;  and  it  is  wotthy 
of  remark,  that  the  number  of  stripes  was  precisely  the  same  as 
are  enjoined  by  the  Mosaic  law, /oriiy,  save  om^ 

Aa  there  appearnl  great  pirobability  that  Teesee,  from  \^ 
being  a  firontier  town,  would  be  much  exposed  durkig  the  war 
to  the  predatory  excursions  of  the  l^Axxsa  of  Gadumah^T^gity 
Sego  had,  before  my  arrival,  sent  round  to  the  neighbouring 
villages^  to  1»^  or  to  purchase  as  much  provisions  as  would  af^ 
ford  subsistence  to  the  inhabitants  for  one  whole  year,  inde* 
pendently  of  the  crop  on  the  grcmnd,  which  the  Moors  mtgbt 
destroy.  This  project  was  weH  rccJeived  by  the  country  peopte^ 
and  they  fixed  a  day  on  whidi  to  bring  all  the  provisions  they 
could  spare  to  Teesee,  and  as  my  horse  was  not  yet  retumedt  I 
went,  ill  the  afternoon  of  Janu^  4th,  1796,  to  m^t  the  escolt 
vrith  the  provisions. 

It  was  composed  of  alxmt  400  neien^  maFching  m  good  drd^t 
with  com  and  ground  nuts  in  large  calabashes  Upon  tk^t  heads^ 
They  were  preceded  by  a  strong  guard  of  bowmen^  and  fol* 
lowed  by  eight  musicians 'or  singing  tt»n.  As  soon  as  they 
approached  the  town,  the  latter  began  a  song,  every  verse  <£ 
which  was  answered  by  the  company,  and  succeeded  by  a  few 
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strokes  on  the  large  dramsi  tn  this  manner  t^ey.  proceeded, 
amidst  the  acclamations  ef  the  populace,  till  they  reached  the 
koyse  of  Tiggtty  Sego,  where  the  loada  were  deposited ;  and 
in  1^  evening,  they  all  assembled  unler  the  Bentang  tree,  and 
i^ent  the  night  in  dancing  and  Riertiment.  Many  of  these 
stMMrigtrB  reniakie^  at  Teesee  ter  three  days^  during  whnch  time 
I  was  constantly  attended  by^as  many  of  them  as  could  conve- 
niently see  me ;  on6  p^ty  giving  way  to  another,  as  soon  as 
cnriosky  was  i^TBtified^.      ' 

On  the  5th  of  January  an  embassy  of  ten  people  bdong- 
Ing  to  Ahiidmi  Abdulkader,  Kmg  of  Foota  Torra,  a  country 
to  the  west  of  Bondou,  arrived'  at  Teesee ;  and  desiring  Tig- 
g}^  Sego  to  c^l  an  assembly  of  the  mfaabitants,  announced 
pubHely  their  king'^  determination,  to  this  efifect :  *«  That  un- 
less all  the  pe6ple  oF'Kasson  would  embrace  the  Mahomedan 
rriK^on>  and  evince  their  conversion  by  saying  eleven  public 
prayem,  he  (the  King  of  Foota  Torrtt)  could  not  possibly  stand 
neuter  in  the  present  contest,  but  would  certainly  join  his 
anns  t&  tho^  of  Kajaaga."  A  message  of  this  nature,  from  so 
peWAiful  a  prinee,  could  not  hJA:  to  create-  great  alarm ;  and 
HkB-  inhabitants  of  Teesee,  Afi&n  Ibng*  consultation;  agreed  to 
coi^toin>  to  Ms  good'  pteaijure,  humSiating  as  it  was  to  them. 
Adocnrdingly,  one  and  all  publicly  offSred'  up  eleven  prayers, 
which  wei<e  considered  a*  sufficient  testimony  of  their  har- 
^  renounced-  PagahtsnT,  arid  embi^^d  the  dbctrines  of  the 
PlJttphet. 

Hi  was  the*  8tl1  oFJbmiit^  bfefbue  Dismfta*  Sego  returned  with 
my  hotlse-;-  amti  beltlgquft^  wearied' ottt*  With  the  dblky,  I  went 
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immediately  to  infprip  his  faf her,  that  I  shpiild  set  out  for. 
Kooniakary  early  thejpejctday.  The  old  ^lan  macle  maijy  fri- 
volous objections ;  and  at  length  gave  me  to  understand,  that  I 
must  not  think  of  departing,  without  first  paying  him  the  same 
duties  he  was  entitled  to  receive  from  all  travellers ;  besides 
which,  he  expected,  he  said^  some  acknowledgment  for  his  kind- 
ness towards  me.  Accordingly,  on  the  rooming  of  the  9th,  my 
friend  Demba,  with  a  number  of  people,  came  to  me,  and  said 
that  they  were  sent  by  Tiggity  Sego  for  my  present,  and  wished 
to  see  what  goods  I  had  appropriated  for  tha.t  purpose.  I  knew 
that  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  complaint  unavailing ;  and 
being  in  some  measure  prepared,  by  the  intimation  I  had  re- 
ceived the  night  before,  I  quietly  offered  him  seven  bars  of 
amber,  and  five  of  tobacco.  After  surveying  these,  articles  for 
some  time  very  coolly,  Demba  laid  them  down,  and  told  me, 
this  was  not  a  present  for  a  man  of  Tiggity  Sego's  consequence, 
who  had  it  in  his  power  to  take  whatever  he  pleased  from  me. 
He  added,  that  if  I  did  not  consent  to  make  him  a  larger  ofifer- 
ing,  he  would  carry  all  my  baggage  to  his  father,  and  let  him 
choose  for  himself.  I  had  no  time  for  reply  ;  for  Demba  and 
his  attendants  immediately  began  to  open  my  bundles,  and 
spread  the  different  articles  upon  the  floor,  where  they  under- 
went a  more  strict  examination  than  they  had  done  at  Joag«, 
Every  thing  that  pleased  them,  they  took  without  scruple ; 
and  amongst  other  things,  Demba  seized  the  tin  box,  which 
had  so  much  attracted  his  attention  in  crossing  the  river.  Upon 
collecting  the  scattered  remains  of  my  little  fortune  after  these 
people  had  left  me,  I  found  that,  as  at  Jpag,  I  had  been  plun- 
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dered  of  half,  so  here,  without  even  the  shadow  of  accusa- 
tion, I  was  deprived  of  half  the  remainder.  The  blacksmith 
himself,,  though  a  native  of  Kasson,  had  also  been  compelled  to 
open  his  bundles,  and  take  an  oath  that  the  different  articles 
they  contained  were  his  own  exclusive  property.  There  was, 
however,  no  remedy  ;  and  having  been  under  some  obligation 
to  Demba  Sego  for  his  attention  towards  me  in^  the  journey 
from  Joag,  I  did  not  reproach  him  for  his  rapacity,  but  deter- 
mined to  quit  Teesee  at  all  events  the  next  morning.  In  the 
meanwhile,  in  order  to  raise  the  drooping  spirits  of  my  at- 
tendants, I  purchased  a  fat  sheep,  and  had  it  dressed  for  our 
dinner. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  January  loth,  therefore,  I  left 
Teesee,  and  about  mid-day  ascended  a  ridge,  from  whence  we- 
had  a  distant  view  of  the  hills  rouild  Kooniakary.  In  the  even* 
ing  we  reached  a  small  village  where  we  slept,  and  departing 
from  thence  the  next  morning,  crossed  in  a  few  hours  a  narrow 
but  deep  stream  called  Krieko,  a  branch  of  the  Senegal.  About 
two  miles  farther  to  the  eastward,  we  passed  a  large  town 
called  Madina;  and  at  two  o'clock  came  in  sight  of  Jumbo, 
the  blacksmith's  native  town,  from  whence  he  had  been  absent 
more  than  four  years.  Soon  after  this  his  brother,  who  had. 
by  some  means  been  apprized  of  his  coming,  came  out  to  meet 
him,  accompanied  by  a  singing  man :  he  brought  a  horse  for 
the  blacksmith,  th^t  he  might  enter  his  native  town  in  a  dig- 
nified manner ;  and  he  desired  each  of  us  to  put  a  good  charge 
of  powder  into  our  guns.  The  singing  man  now  led  the  way,. 
foUowed  by  the  two  brothers;  and  we  were  presently  joined  by, 
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a  number  of  people  from  the  town,  all  of  whom  demonstrated 
great  joy  at  seeing  their  old  acquaintance  the  blacksmith,  by 
the  most  extravagant  jumping  and  singing.  On  entering  the 
town,  the  singing  man  began  an  extempore  song  in  praise  of 
the  blacksmith,  extolling  his  courage  in  having  overcome  so 
many  difficulties ;  and  concluding  with  a  strict  injunction  to  his 
friends  to  dress  him  plenty  of  victuals. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  blacksmith's  place  of  residence,  we 
dismounted  and  fired  our^  muskets.  The  meeting  between 
him  and  his  relations  was  very  tender ;  for  these  rude  children 
of  nature,  free  from  restraint,  display  their  emotions  in  the 
strongest  and  most  expressive  manner.  Amidst  these  trans- 
ports, the  blacksmith's  aged  mother  was  led  forth,  leaning  upon 
a  staff.  Every  one  made  way  for  her  ;  and  she  stretched  out 
her  hand  to  bid  her  son  welcome.  Being  totally  blind,  she 
stroked  his  hands,  arms,  and  face,  with  great  care,  and  seemed 
highly  delighted  that  her  latter  days  were  blessed  by  his  return, 
and  that  her  ears  once  more  heard  the  music  of  his  voice.  From 
this  interview  I  was  fully  convinced,  that  whatever  difference 
there  is  between  the  Negro  and  European  in  the  conformation 
of  the  nose  and  the  colour  of  the  skin,  there  is  none  in  the 
genuine  sympathies  and  characteristic  feelings  of  our  common 
nature. 

During  the  tumult  of  these  congratulations,  I  had  seated  my- 
self apart,  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  huts,  being  unwilling  to 
interrupt  the  flow  of  filial  ahd  parental  tenderness;  and  the 
attention  of  the  company  was  so  entirely  taken  up  with  the. 
blacksmith,  that  I  believe  none  of  his  friends  had  observed  me. 
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When  all  the  people  present  had  seated  themselves,  the  black- 
smith was  desired  by  his  father  to  give  them  some  account  of 
his  adventures ;  and  silence  being  commanded,  he  began  ;  and 
after  repeatedly  thanking  God  for  the  success  that  had  attended 
him,  related  every  material  occurrence  that  bad  happened  to 
him  from  his  leaving  Kasson  to  his  arrival  at  the  Gambia ;  his 
employment  and  success  in  those  parts ;  and  the  dangers  he 
had  escaped  in  returning  to  his*  native  country.  -In  the  latter 
part  of  his  narration,  he  had  frequently  occasion  to  mention 
me ;  and  after  many  strong  expressions,  concerning  my  kind- 
ness to  him,  he  pointed  to  the  place  where  I  sat,  and  exclaim- 
ed, qffille  ihi  siring^  "  see  him  sitting  there/'  In  a  moment  all 
^es  were  turned  upon  me ;  I  appeared  like  a  being  dropped 
from  the  clouds ;  every  one  was  surprised  that  they  had  not 
observed  toe  before  ;  and  a  few  women  and  children  expressed, 
great  uneasiness  at  being  so  near  a  man  of  such  an  uncommon 
appearance.  By  diegrees,  however,  their  apprehensions  sub- 
sided ;  and  when  the  blacksmith  assured  them  that  I  was  per- 
fectly inoffensive,  and  would  hurt  nobody,  some  of  them  ven- 
ture so  fdr  as  to  examine  the  textune  of  my  clothes ;  but  many 
of  them  were  still  very  suspicious ;  arid  when  by  accident  I 
happencid  to  moVe  myself,  or  look  at  the  young  children,  their 
mothers  would  scamper  off  with  them  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cipitation. In  a  few  hours,  however,  they  all  became  reconciled 
to  me. 

With  these  worthy  people  I  spent  the  remainder  of  that,  and 
the  whole  of  the  ensuing  day,  in  feasting  and  merriment ;  and 
the  blacksmith  declared  he  would  not  quit  me  during  my  stay 
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at  Kooniakary,  for  which  place  we  set  out  early  on  the  mom* 
ing  of  the  14th  of  January,  and  arrived  about  the  middle  of  the 
day  at  Soolo,  a  small  village  three  miles  to  the  south  of  it 

A&  this  place  was  somewhat  out  of  the  direct  road^  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  observe,  that  I  went  thither  to  visit  a  Slatee,  or 
Gambia  trader,  of  great  note  and  reputation,  named  Salim 
Daucari.  He  was  well  known  to  Dr.  Laidley,  who  had  trusted 
him  with  effects  to  the  value  of  five  slaves,  and  had  given  me 
an  order  for  the  whole  of  the  debt:  We  luckily  found  him  at 
home,  and  he  received  me  with  great  kindness  and  attention. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  King  of  Kasson  was,  by 
some  means,  immediately  apprized  of  my  motions ;  for  I  had 
been  at  Soolo  but  a  few  hours,  before  Sambo  Sego,  his  second 
son,  came  thither  with  a  party  of  horse,  to  inquire  what  had 
prevented  me  from  proceeding  to  Kooniakary,  and  waiting  im- 
mediately upon  the  king,  who,  he  said,  was  impatient  to  see  me. 
Salim  Daucari  made  my  apology,  and  promised  to  accompany 
me  to  Kooniakary  the  same  evening :  we  accordingly  departed 
from  Soolo  at  sunset,  and  in  about  an  hour  entered  Kooniakary. 
But  as  the  king  had  gone  to  sleep,  we  deferred  the  interview 
till  next  morning,  and  slept  at  the  hut  of  Sambo  Sego. 

My  interview  with  the  king,  and  the  incidents  which  oc- 
curred to  me  in  the  kingdoms  of  Kasson  and  Kaarta^  will  be 
the  subject  of  the  ensuing  Chapter. 
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CHAPTER  Vir. 

The  Author  admitted  to  an  Audience  of  the  King  (fKasson^  whom 
be  Jinds  well  disposed  towards  bim. — Incidents  during  the 
Author's  stay  at  Kooniakary. — Departs  thence  for  Kemmoo, 
the  Capital  of  Kaarta. — Is  received  with  great  kindness  by  the 
King  of  Kaarta,  who  dissuades  bim  from  prosecuting  bis  Jour^ 
ney,  on  Account  of  approaching  Hostilities  with  the  King  of 
Bamharra. — The  Author  determines  ^  notwithstanding ^  to  pro-' 
ceed;  and  the  usual  Routes  being  obstructed,  takes  the  Path  to 
Ludamar,  a  Moorish  Kingdom. — Is  accommodated  by  the  King 
with  a  Guide  to  Jarra,  the  frontier  Town  of  the  Moorish  Ter-^ 
ritories ;  and  sets  out  for  that  Place,  accompanied  by  Three  of 
the  King's  Sons,  and  200  Horsemen. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  January  15,  1796,  we 
went  to  an  audience  of  the  king  (Demba  Sego  Jalla)  ;  but  the 
crowd  of  people  to  see  me  was  so  great,  that  I  could  scarcely 
get  admittance.  A  passage  being  at  length  obtained,  I  made 
my  bow  to  the  monarch,  whom  we  found  sitting  upon  a  mat,  in 
a  large  hut :  he  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of 
age :  his  success  in  war,  and  the  mildness  of  his  behaviour  in 
time  of  peace,  had  much  endeared  him  to  all  his  subjects.  He 
surveyed  me  with  great  attention ;  and  when  Salim  Daucari 
exidained  to  him  the  object  of  my  jcmmey,  and  my  reasons  for. 
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passing  through  his  country,  the  good  old  king  appeared  not 
only  perfectly  satisfied,  but  promised  me  every  assistance  in  his 
power.     He  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  Major  Houghton, 
and  presented  him  with  a  white  horse ;  but  that  after  crossing 
the  kingdom  of  Kaarta,  he  had  lost  his  life  among  the  Moors ; 
in  what  manner  he  could  not  inform  me.    When  th^s  audience 
was  ended  vve  returned  to  our  lodging,  and  I. made  up  ^  small 
present  for  the  king,  out  of  the  few  effects  that  were  left  me  ; 
for  I  had  not  yet  received  any  thing  from  SaHm  Daucari.   This 
present,  though  inconsiderable  in  itself,  was  well  received  by 
the  king,  \yho  sent  me  in  return  a  large  white  bullock.    The 
sight  of  this  animal  quite  delighted  my  attendants;  not  so  much 
on  account  of  its  bulk,  as  from  its  being  of  a  white  colour ; 
which  is  considered  as  a  particular  marie  of  favour.     But  al- 
though the  king  himself  was  well  disposed  towards  me,  and 
readily  granted  me  permission  to  pass  through  his  territories, 
I  soon  discovered  that  very  great  and  unexpected  obstacles  were 
likely  to  impede  my  progress.    Besides  the  war  which  was  on 
the  point  of  breaking  out  between  Kasson  and  Kajaaga,  I  was 
told  that  the  next  kingdom  of  Kaarta,  through  which  my  route 
lay,  was  involved  in  the  issue ;  and  was  furthermore  threatened 
with. hostilities  on  the  part  of  Bambarra*  The  king  himself  in-' 
formed  me  of  these  circumstances;  and  advisedipeto  stay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  K:ooniakary,  till  such  time  as  he  could 
procure  proper  information  re^p^cting  B^mb^rra,  which  h^  ex- 
pected to  do  in  the  course  of  four  or  fiv0  d^ys,  as  he  hs|d  already, 
he  s^id,  sent  four  messengers  into  Kaarta  for  that  purpose.    I 
readily  submitted  to  this  proposal,  and  wentt  to  Soo][o,.  to^  st^y 
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there  till  the  return  of  one  of  those  messengers.  This  afibrded 
me  a  favourable  opportunity  of  receiving  what  money  Salim 
Daucari  could  spare  me  on  Dr.  Laidley's  account.  I  succeeded 
in  receiving  the  value  of  three  slaves,  chiefly  in  gold  dust ;  and 
being  anxious  to  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  begged  Dau- 
,  cari  to  use  his  interest  with  the  king  to  allow  me  a  guide  by 
the  way  of  Fooladoo,  as  I  was  informed  that  the  war  had  al- 
ready commenced  between  the  Kings  of  Bambarra  and  Kaarta. 
Daucari  accordingly  set  out  for  Kooniakary  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th,  and  the  same  evening  returned  with  the  king's  an* 
swer,  which  was  to  this  purpose ;  that  the  king  had,  many  years 
ago,  made  an  agreement  with  Daisey,  King  of  Kaarta,  to  send 
all  merchants  and  travellers  through  his  dominions  r  but  that 
if  I  wished  to  take  the  route  through  Fodadod,  I  had  his  per- 
mission so  to  do ;  though  he  could  not,  consistently  with  his 
agreement,  lend  me  a  guide.  Having  felt  the  want  of  regal 
protection  in  a  foi'mer  part  of  my  journey,  I  was  unwilling  to 
hazard  a  repetition  of  the  hardships  I  had  then  experienced, 
especially  as  the  money  I  had  received  was  probably  the  last 
supply  that  I  should  obtain ;  I  therefore  determined  to  wait  for 
the  return  of  the  messengers  from  Kaarta. 

In  the  interim^  it  began  to  be  whispered  abroad  that  r  had 
received  plenty  of  gold  from  Salim  Daucari ;  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  S3d,  Sambo  Sega  paid  me  a  visit  with  a  party  of 
borsemen;  Hfe  insisted  upon  knowing  the  exact  amount  of  the 
money  I  Imd  obtained  ;  declaring,  that  whatever  the  sum  was, 
one  half  of  it  must  go  to  the  king ;  besides  whidh,  he  intimated* 
thait  he  expected  a  handsome  present  for  hitnsdfi  as  being  the 
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king's  son ;  and  for  his  attendant^  as  being  the  king's  rela- 
tions. The  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  if  all  these  demands 
had  been  satisfied,  I  should  not  have  been  overburthened  with 
money ;  but  though  it  was  very  mortifying  to  me  to  comply 
with  the  demands  of  injustice,  and  so  arbitrary  an  exaction, 
yet,  thinking  it  was  highly  dangerous  to  make  a  foolish  resist- 
ance, and  irritate  the  lion  when  within  the  reach  of  his  paw,  I 
prepared  to  submit ;  and  if  Salim  Daucari  had  not  interposed, 
all  my  endeavours  to  mitigate  this  oppressive  claim  would  have 
been  of  no  avail.  Salim  at  l^t  prevailed  upon  Sambo  to.  ac- 
cept sixteen  bars  of  European  merchandizei  and  some  powder 
and  ball,  as  a  complete  payment  of  every  demand  that  could  be 
made  upon  me  in  the  kingdom  of  Kasson. 

January  s6th,  in  the  forenoon,  I  went  to  the  top  of  a  high 
hill  t;o  the  southward  of  Soolo,  where  I  had  a  most  enchanting 
prospect  of  the  country.  The  number  of  towns  and  villages^ 
and  the  extensive  cultivation  around  them,  surpassed  every 
thing  I  had  yet  seen  in  Africa.  A  gross  calculation  may  be 
formed  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  ddightful  plain,  by 
considering,  that  the  King  of  Kasson  can  raise  four  thousand 
lighting  men  by  the  sound  of  his  war  drum.  In  traversing  the 
rocky  eminences  of  this  hill,  which  are  almost  destitute  <rf  ve- 
getation, I  observed  a  number  of  large  holes  in  the  crevices  and 
fissures  of  the  rocks,  where  the  wolves  and  hyenas  take  refuge 
during  the  day.  Some  of  these  animals  paid  us  a  visit  on  the 
evening  of  the  d7th ;  their  approach  was  discovered  by  the  dogs 
of  the  village ;  and  on  this  occasion  it  i^  remarkable,  that  the 
dogs  did  not  bark,  but  howl  in  the  most  dismal  manner.    The 
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inhabitants  of  the  village  no  sooner  heard  them  than^  knowing 
the  cause^  they  armed  themselves ;  and  providing  bunches  of 
dry  grass,  went  in  a  body  to  the  inclosure  in  the  middle  of 
the  village  where  the  cattle  were  kept.  Here  they  lighted  the 
bunches  of  grass,  and,  waving  them  to  and  fro,  ran  hooping 
and  hallooing  towards  the  hills.  This  manoeuvre  had  the  de- 
sired effect  of  frightening  the  wolves  away  from  the  village ; 
but  on  examination,  we  found  that  they  had  killed  five  of  the 
cattle,  and  torn  and  wounded  many  others. 

February  ist.  The  messeng^s  arrived  from  Kaarta,  and 
brought  intelligence  that  the  war  had  not  yet  commenced  be* 
tween  Bambarra  and  Kaarta,  and  that  I  might  probably  pass 
through  Kaarta  before  the  Bambarra  army  invaded  that  country. 
•  •  Feb.  gi.  Early  in  the  morning,  two  guides  on  horseback 
came  from  Kooniakary  to  conduct  me  to  the  frontiers  of  Kaarta. 
I  accordingly  took  leave  of  Salim  Daucari,  and  parted  for  the 
kst  time  from  my  fellows-traveller  the  blacksmith,  whose  kind 
solicitude  for  my  welfare  had  been  so  conspicuous ;  and  about 
ten  o'clock  departed  from  Soolo.  We  travelled  this  day  through 
a  rocky  and  hilly  country,  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Krieko, 
and  at  sunset  came  to  the  village  of  Soomoo,  where  we 
slept. 

Feb.  4th.  We  departed  from  Soomoo,  and  continued  our 
route  along  the  banks  of  the  Krieko,  which  are  every  where 
well  cultivated,  and  swarm  with  inhabitants.  At  thi?  time 
they  were  increased  by  the  number  of  people  that  had  flown 
thither  from  Kaarta,  on  account  of  the  Bambarra  wan  Iq  the 
afternoon  we  reached  Kimoi  a  lai^e  village,  the  residence  of 
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Madi  Konko,  gavernor  of  the  hilly  country  of  Kasson,  which  is 
called  Sorroma.  From  hence  the  guides  ap{)ointed  by  the  King 
of  Kasson  returned,  to  joia  in  the  expeciition  againat  Kajaaga ; 
and  I  waited  until  the  6th»  before  I  could  {Mrevail  on  Madi 
Konko  to  appoint  me  a  guide  to  Kaarta. 

Feb.  7th.  Departing  from  Kimo,  with  Madi  Konko's  son 
as  a  guide,  we  continued  our  course  along  the  banks  of  the 
Krieko  until  the  afternoon,  when  we  arrived  at  Kangee,  a  con- 
siderable town.  The  Krieko  is  here  but  a  small  rivulet ;  this* 
beautiful  stream  takes  its  rise  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  this 
town,  and  descends  with  a  rapid  and  noisy  current  until  it 
reaches  the  bottom  of  the  high  hill  called  Tappa,  where  it 
becomes  more  f^cid,  and  winds  gently  through  the  lovely 
plains  of  Kooniakary ;  after  which,  having  received  an  addi- 
tional branch  from  the  north,  it  is  lost  in  the  Senegal,  some- 
where near  the  Falls  of  Felow. 

Feb.  8th.  This  day  we  travelled  over  a  rough  stony  coun- 
try, and  having  passed  Seimpo  and  a  number  of  other  vil- 
lages, arrived  in  the  afternoon  at  Lackarago,  a  small  viOage, 
which  stands  upon  the  ridge  of  hills  that  separates  the  king- 
doms of  Kaason  and  Kaarta.  In  the  course  of  the  day  we 
passed  many  hundreds  of  people  flying  from  Kaarta,  with  their 
families  and  effects. 

Feb.  9th.  Early  in  the  morning,  we  departed  fronv  Lacka- 
rago>  and  a  little  to  the  eastward  came  to  the  brow  of  a 
hin,  from  whence  we  had  an  extensive  view  of  the  country. 
Towards  the  south-east  were  peiteived  some  very  distant  hills^ 
which  our  guide  tdd  us  were  the  mountains  of  Fooladoa   We 
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travelled  with  great  difficulty  down  a  stony  and  abrupt  preci- 
pice, and  continued  our  way  in  the  bed  of  a  dry  river  course ; 
where  the  trees,  meeting  over  head,  made  the  place  dark  and 
cool.  In  a  little  time  we  reached  the  bottom  of  this  romantic 
glen,and  about  ten  o'clock  emerged  from  between  two  rocky  hills, 
and  found  ourselves  an  the  level  and  sandy  plains  of  Kaarta.  At 
hoon  we  arrived  at  a  Korree,  or  watering-place,  where,  for  a  few 
strings  of  beads,  I  purchased  as  much  milk  and  corn-meal  as  we 
could  eat;  indeed  provisions  are  here  so  cheap,  and  the  shep- 
herds live  in  such  affluence,  that  they  seldom  ask  any  return  for 
what  refreshments  a  traveller  receives  from  them.  From  this 
Korree,  we  reached  Feesutah  at  sunset,  where  we  took  up  our 
lodging  for  the  night. 

Feb.  loth.  We  ccHitinued  at  Feesurah  all  this  day,  to  have 
a  few  clothes  washed,  and  learn  more  exactly  the  situation  of 
affairs  befc^  we  ventured  towards  the  capital. 

Feb«  11th.  Our  landlord,  taking  advantage  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  country,  demanded  so  extravagant  a  sum  for 
our  lodging,  that  suspecting  he  wished  for  an  opportunity  to 
quarrel  with  us,  I  refused  to  submit  to  his  exorbitant  demand ; 
but  my  attendants  were  so  much  frightened  at  the  reports  of 
approaching  war,  that  they  refused  to  proceed  any  farther,  unless 
I  could  settle  matters  with  him,  and  induce  him  to  accompany 
us  to  Kemmoo,  for  our  protection  on  the  road.  This  I  accom- 
plished with  some  difficulty  by  a  present  of  a  blanket,  which  I 
bad  brought  with  me  to  sleep  in,  and  for  which  our  landlord 
had  conceived  a  very  great  liking,  matters  were  at  length 
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amica5Iy  adjusted,  and  lie  mounted  his  horse  and  led  the  way. 
He  was  one  of  those  Negroes  who,  together  with  the  ce- 
remonial part  of  the  Mahomedan  religion,  retain  all  their  an- 
cient superstitions,  and  even  drink  strong  liquors.  They  are 
called  Johars,  or  lowers,  and  in  this  kingdom  form  a  very  nu- 
merous and  powerful  tribe.  We  had  no  sooner  got  into  a  dark 
and  lonely  part  of  the  first  wood,  than  he  made  a  sign  for  us  to 
stop,  and  taking  hold  of  a  hollow  piece  of  bamboo,  that  hung 
as  an  amulet  round  his  neck,  whistled  very  loud,  th»ee  times.  I 
confess  I  was  somewhat  startled,  thinking  it  was  a  signal  for 
some  of  his  companions  to  come  and  attack  us;  but  he  assured 
me  that  it  was  done  merely  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  suc- 
cess we  were  likely  to  meet  with  on  our  present  journfey.  He 
then  dismounted,  laid  his  spear  across  the  road,  and  having  said 
a  number  of  short  prayers,  concluded  with  three  loud  whistles ; 
after  which  he  listened  for  some  time,  as  if  in  expectation  of  an 
answer,  and  receiving  none,  told  us  we  might  proceed  without 
fear,  for  there  was  no  danger.  About  noon  we  passed  a  number 
of  large  villages  quite  deserted,  the  inhabitants  having  fled  into 
Kasson  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  war.  We  reached  Karankalla 
at  sunset ;  this  formerly  was  a  large  town,  but  having  been 
plundered  by  the  Bambarrans  about  four  years  ago,  nearly  one 
half  of  it  is  still  in  ruins. 

Feb.  12th.  At  daylight,  we  departed  from  Karankalla, 
and  as  it  was  but  a  short  day's  journey  to  Kemmoo,  we  tra- 
velled slower  than  usual,  and  amused  ourselves  by  collecting 
such  eatable  fruits  as  grew  near  the  road  side.   In  this  pursuit 
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I  had  wandered  a  little  from  my  people,  and  being  uncer- 
tain whether  they  were  before  or  behind  me,  I  hastened  to  a 
rising  ground  to  look  about  me*  As  I  was  proceeding  towards 
this  eminence,  two  Negro  horsemen,  armed  with  muskets,  came 
galloping  from  among  the  bushes :  on  seeing  them  I  made  a 
full  stop ;  the  horsemen  did  the  same,  and  all  three  of  us  seemed 
equally  surprised  and  confounded  at  this  interview.  As  I  ap- 
proached them  their  fears  increased,  and  one  of  them,  after 
casting  upon  me  a  look  of  horror,  rode  off  at  full  speed ;  the 
other,  in  a  panic  of  fear,  put  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and  conti- 
nued muttering  prayers  until  his  horse,  seemingly  without  the 
rider's  knowledge,  conveyed  him  slowly  after  his  companion. 
About  a  mile  to  the  westward,  they  fell  in  with  my  attendants^  to 
whom  they  related  a  frightful  ^story  :  it  seems  their  fears  had 
dressed  me  in  the  flowing  robes  of  a  tremendous  spirit,  and  one 
of  them  affirmed,  that  when  I  made  my  appearance,  a  cold  blast 
of  wind  came  pouring  down  upon  him  from  the  sky  like  so 
much  cold  water.  About  noon  we  saw  at  a  distance  the  capi- 
tal of  Kaarta,  situated  in  the  middle  of  an  open  plain,  the  coun- 
try for  two  miles  round  being  cleared  of  wood,  by  the  great 
consumption  of  that  article  for  building  and  fuel,>and  we  entered 
the  town  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

We  proceeded,  without  stopping,  to  the  court  before  the  King's 
residence ;  but  I  was  so  completely  surrounded  by  the  gazing 
multitude,  that  I  did  not  attempt  to  dismount,  but  sent  in  the  land- 
lord and  Madi  Konko's  son,  to  acquaint  the  king  of  my  arrival. 
In  a  little  time  they  returned,  accompanied  by  a  messenger  from 
the  king,  signifying  that  hewould  see  me  in  the  evening ;  and  in 
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the  mean  time,  the  messenger  had  orders  to  procure  me  a  lodg- 
ing, and  see  that  the  crowd  did  not  molest  me.  He  conducted 
me  into  a  court,  at  the  door  of  which  he  stationed  a' man,  with 
21  stick  in  his  hand,  to  keep  off  the  mob,  and  then  shewed  me  a 
large  hut,  in  which  I  was  to  lodge.  I  had  scarcely  seated  my- 
self in  this  spacious  apartment,  when  the  mob  entered  ;  it  was 
found  impossible  to  keep  them  out,  and  I  was  surrounded  by  as 
many  as  the  hut  could  contain.  When  the  first  party,  how- 
ever, had  seen  me,  and  asked  a  few  questions,  they  retired,  to 
make  room  for  another  company  ;  and  in  this  manner  the  hut 
was  filled  and  emptied  thirteen  different  times. 

A  little  before  sunset,  the  king  sent  to  inform  me  that  he 
was  at  leisure,  and  wished  to  see  me.  I  followed  the  messenger 
through  a  number  of  courts  surrounded  with  high  walls,  where 
I  observed  plenty  of  dry  grass  bundled  up  like  hay,  to  fodder 
the  horses,  in  case  the  town  should  be  invested.  On  entering 
the  court  in  which  the  king  was  sitting,  I  was  astonished  at 
the  number  of  his  attendants,  and  at  the  good  order  that 
seemed  to  prevail  among  them :  they  were  all  seated ;  the 
fighting  men  on  the  king's  right  hand,  and  the  women  and 
children  on  the  left,  leaving  a  space  between  them  for  my 
passage.  The  king,  whose  name  was  Daisy  Koorabarrii  was 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  his  subjects  by  any  superiority  in 
point  of  dress ;  a  bank  of  earth,  about  two  feet  high,  upon 
which  was  spread  a  leopard's  skin,  constituted  the  only  mark 
of  royal  dignity.  When  I  had  seated  myself  upon  the  ground 
befc^e  him,  and  related  the  various  circumstances  that  had 
induced  me  to  pass  through  his  country,  and  my  i^easons  tor 
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aolicitiiig;  his  protection^  he  appeared  pa:*lectly  satisfied;  but 
said  it  'was  not  in  his  power  at  present  to  afford  ^e  much  as* 
sistance ;  for  that  all  sort  of  cotntnunication,  between  Kaarta 
and  Bambana  had  been  interrupted  for  some  time  past ;  and 
as  Manaong,  the  King  of  Bambarra,  with  his  army,  had  en- 
tered Fooladoo  in  his  way  to  Ka^ta,  there  was  but  little  hope 
of  my  reaching  Bambdrra  by  any  of  the  ujsual  routes^  inasmuch 
as,  coming  from  an  enemy's  country,  I  i^ould  certainly  be  plun* 
dered,  or  taken  for  a  spy*    If  his  country  had  been  at  peaces 
he  said,  I  might  have  remained  with  him  until  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  offered  ;  but,  as  matters  stood  at  present,  he  did 
not  wish  me  to  contimse  in  Kaarta,  for  fear  some  accident 
should  be&d  mev  in  whldb  case  my  countrymen  might  say  that 
he  had  mmrdered  a  white  man.    He  would  ther^ore  advise  me 
to  return  into  Kasson^  and  remain  there  until  the  war  should 
termimrte,  which  woukt  probably  l^ppen  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  months ;  after  which,  if  he  was  alive,  he  said>  he  would  be 
glad  to  see  me^  and  if  be  was  dead^  his  sons  would  take  care 
of  ne. 

This^ advice  wasoertainly  well  meant  on  the  part  of  the  king; 
and  perhaps  I  was  to  blame  in  not  following  it ;  but  I  reflected 
tliat  the  hot  months  wei^e  approaqhing,  and  I  dreaded  the 
thoughts  of  spending  the  rainy  season  in  the  interior  of  Africa.. 
These  consideniticms,  and  the  aversion  I  felt  at  the  idea  of  re- 
tuming  witbottt  having  made  a  greater  progress  in  discovery, 
miEideme  determine  to  go  forwards;  and  though  the  king  could 
not  give  me  a  guide  taBamfaacra,  I  b^ed  that  he  would  allow 
a  man  to  aceompany  me  as  near  tbefrontiersof  his  kingdom  as 
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was  consistent  with  safety.  Finding  that  I  was  determined  to 
proceed,  the  king  told  me  that  one  route  still  remained,  but  that, 
he  said,  was  by  no  means  free  from  danger ;  which  was  to  go  from 
Kaarta  into  the  Moorish  kingdom  ofLudamar,  from  whence  I 
might  pass,  by  a  circuitous  route,  into  Bambarra.  If  I  wished 
to  follow  this  route,  he  would  appoint  people  to  conduct  me  to 
Jarra,  the  frontier  town  of  Ludamar.  He  then  inquired  very 
particularly  how  I  had  been  treated  since  I  had  left  the  Gam* 
bia,  and  asked  in  a  jocular  way  how  many  slaves  I  expected  to 
carry  home  with  me  on  my  return.  He  was  about  to  proceed, 
when  a  man  mounted  on  a  fine  Moorish  horse,  which  was 
covered  with  sweat  and  foam,  entered  the  court,  and  signi- 
fying that  he  had  something  of  importance  to  communicate, 
the  king  immediately  took  up  his  sandals,  which  is  the  signal 
to  strangers  to  retire,  I  accordingly  took  leave,  but  desired 
my  boy  to  stay  about  the  place,  in  order  to  learn  something 
of  the  intelligence  that  this  messenger  had  brought.  In  about 
an  hour  the  boy  returned,  and  informed  me  that  the  Bam- 
barra army  had  left  Fooladoo,  and  was  on  its  march  towards 
Kaarta ;  that  the  man  I  had  seen,  who  had  brought  this  intelli- 
gence, was  one  of  the  scouts  or  watchmen  employed  by  the 
king,  each  of  whom  has  his  particular  station  (commonly  oa 
some  rising  ground)  from  whence  he  has  the  best  view  of  the 
country,  and  watches  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  evening  the  king  sent  me  a  fine  sheep ;  which  was 
very  acceptable,  as  none  of  us  had  tasted  victuals  during  the 
day.  Whilst  we  were  employed  in  dressing  supper,  evening 
prayers  were  announced ;  not  by  the  call  of  the  priest,  as  usual^ 
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but  by  beating  on  drums,  and  blowing  through  large  elephants* 
teeth,  hollowed  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  bugle 
horns;  the  sound  is  melodious,  and,  in  my  opinion,  comes 
nearer  to  the  human  vdce  than  any  other  artificial  sound.  As 
the  main  body  of  Daisy's  army  was,  at  this  juncture,  at  l^em- 
moo,  the  moaques  were  Tory  much  crowded ;  and  I  observed 
that  the  disciples  of  Mahomet  composed  nearly  one  half  of  the 
army  ofKaarta. 

Feb.  13^.  At  daylight  I  sent  my  hc^cse-pistols  and  holsters 
as  a  present  to  the  king,  and  being  very  desirous  to  get  away 
from  a  place  which  was  likely  soon  to  become  the  seat  of  war, 
I  begged  the  messenger  to  inform  the  king  that  I  wished  to 
depart  from  Kemmoo  as  soon  as  he  should  find  it  convenient 
to  appoint  roe  a  guide.  In  about  an  hour  the  king  sent  his 
messenger  to  thank  me  for  the  present,  and  eight  horsemen 
to  omduct  me  to  Jarra.  They  told  me  that  the  king  wished 
me  to  proceed  to  Jarra  with  all  possible  expedition,  that  they 
might  return  before  any  thing  decisive  should  happen  between 
the  armies  of  Bembarra  and  Kaarta;  we  accordingly  departed 
forth  with  from  Kemmoo,  accompanied  by  three  of  Daisy's  sons, 
and  about  two  hundred  horsemen,  who  kindly  undertook  to  see 
me  %  little  way  on  my  journey. 
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CHAPTER   VIIL 

Journey  from  Kemmoo  to  Funingkedy. — Some  Account  of  tbc 
Lotus. — A  Toutb  murdered  by  tbe  Moors — interesting  Scene  at 
bis  Deatb. — Autbor  passes  Ibrougb  Simbing. — Some  Pdrticu^ 
culars  concerning  Major  Hougbton. — Autbor  reacbes  Jarra — 
Situation  of  tbe  surrounding  States  at  tbe  Period  of  bis  Arrival 
there,  and  a  brief  Account  of  tbe  War  between  Kaarta  and 
Bambarra. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  our  departure  from  Kemmoo; 
(the  king's  eldest  son  and  great  part  of  the  horsemen  having  re-* 
turned)  we  reached  a  village  called  Marina,  where  we  slept; 
During  the  night  some  thieves  broke  into  the  hut  where  I 
had  deposited  my  baggage,  and  having  cut  open  one  of  my 
bundles,  stole  a  quantity  of  beads,  part  of  my  clothes,  and* 
some  amber  and  gold,  which  happened  to  be  in  one  of  thd 
pockets.  I  complained  to  my  protectors,  but  without  effect 
The  next  day  (Feb.  14,)  was  far  advanced  before  we  departed 
from  Marina,  and  we  travelled  slowly,  on  account  of  the  exces- 
sive heat,  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  two  Negroes 
were  observed  sitting  among  some  thorny  bushes  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  road.  The  king's  people,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  they  were  runaway  slaves,  cocked  their  muskets,  and  rode 
at  full  speed  in  different  directions  through  the  bushes,  in  order 
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to  surround  them,  and  prevent  their  escaping.  The  Negroes, 
however,  waited  with  great  composure  until  we  came  within 
bowshot  of  them,  when  each  of  them  took  from  his  quiver  a 
handful  of  arrows,  and  putting  two  between  his  teeth  and  one 
in  his  bow,  waved  to  us  with  his  hand  to  keep  at  a  distance ; 
upon  which  one  of  the  king's  people  called  out  to  the  strangers 
to  give  some  account  of  themselves.  They  said  that  **  they 
were  natives  of  Toorda,  a  neighbouring  village,  and  had  come 
to  that  place  to  gather  tomberongs/'  These  are  small  farina- 
ceous berries,  of  a  yellow  colour  and  delicious  taste,  which  I 
knew  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  rbamnus  lotus  ot  Linnaeus.  The  Ne- 
groes shewed  us  two  large  baskets  full,  which  they  had  collected 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  These  berries  are  much  esteemed  by 
the  natives,  who  convert  them  into  a  sort  of  bread,  by  exposing 
them  for  some  days  to  the  sun,  and  afterwards  pounding  them 
gently  in  a  wooden  mortar,  unjtil  the  farinaceous  part  of  the 
berry  is  separated  from  the  stone.  This  meal  is  then  mixed 
with  a  little  water,  and  formed  into  cakes ;  which,  when  dried 
in  the  sun,  resemble  in  colour  iand  flavour  the  sweetest  ginger- 
bread. The  stones  are  afterwards  put  into  a  vessel  of  water,  and 
shaken  about  so  as  to  separate  the  meal  which  may  still  adhere 
to  them  :  this  communicates  a  sweet  and  agreeable  taste  to  the 
water,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  little  pounded  millet,  forms 
a  pleasant  gruel  called /on^i,  which  is  the  common  breakfast  in 
many  parts  of  Ludamar,  during  the  months  of  February  and 
March.  The  fruit  is  collected  by  spreading  a  cloth  upon  the 
ground,  and  beating  the  branches  with  a  stick. 
The  lotus  is  very  common  in  all  the  kingdoms  Which  I  visited  i 
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but  is  fcMind  in  thcvgreatest  pl^ty  on  the  sandy  soil  of  Kaarta» 
Ludamar,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Bambarra,  where  it  is  one 
of  th^  most  common  shrubs  of  the  country,  I  had  observed  the 
same  species  at  Gambia^  and  had  an.  opportunity  to  make  a 
drawing  of  a  branch  in  flower,  of  which  an  engraving  is  given. 
The  leaves  of  the  desert  shrub  are,  however,  much  smaller ; 
and  more  resembling,  in  that  particular,  those  represented  in 
the  engraving  given  by  Desfontaines,  in  the  M^moires  de  TAca- 
d^ie  Royale  des  Sciences,  1788,  p.  443. 

As  this  dirub  is  found  in  TuniS^arictalso  in  the  Negro  king- 
doms,  and  as  it  furnishes  the  natives  of-t|ie  latter  with  a  food 
resembling  bread,  ahd  also  with  a  sweet  liquor,  which  is  much 
relished  by  them,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  the  lotus 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  the  food  of  the  Lybian  Lotophagi.  An 
army  may  very  well  have  been  fed  with  the  bread!  have  tasted^ 
made  of  the  meal  of  the  fruit,  as' is  teid  fay  Pliny  to  have  been 
done  in  Lybia;  and  as^l^  ta^  of  the  thread  is  sweet  and 
agreeable,  it  is  not  l^ely  that  the  soldiers  wouM  complain  of  it. 

We  arrived  in  the  evening  at  the  village<)f  Toorda ;  when 
all  the  rest  of  the  king's  people  turned  back  except  twa,  who 
remained  with  me  as  gui^bar  to  Jarra. 

Feb.  15th.  I  departed  from  Toorda,  and  about  two  o'clock 
came  to  a  coiisideradJe  town  called  Funin^cedy.  As  we  ap« 
proached  the  town  the  inhabitants  were  much  alarmed ;  for,  aa 
one  of  my  guides  wore  a  turban,  they  mistook  us  for  tomQ 
Moorish  banditti*  This  misapprehetiaon bassoon  cleared  1^^ 
and  we  were  well  received  by  a  Gambia  Sbvtee,  who  refiodes  at 
this  town,  and  at  whose  house  we  lodigcd. 
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Feb.  i6th.  We  were  infoimed  that  a  namber  of  people  wouM 
go  from  this  town  to  Jaira  on  the  day  following ;  and  as  the 
road  was  much  infested  by  the  Moors,  we  resolved  to  stay  and 
accompany  the  travellers.  In  the  meantime  we  were  told,  that 
a  few  days  before  our  arrival,  most  of  the  Bushreens  and  people 
of  jHDperty  in  Funingkedy  had  gone  to  Jarra,  to  consult  about 
removing  their  families  and  effects  to  that  town,  for  fear  of  the 
approaching  war ;  and  that  the  Mo(m:3^  in  their  absence,  had 
stolen  some  of  their  cattle. 

About  two  o'clock,  as  I  was  lying  asleep  upon  a  bullock's 
hide  behind  the  door  of  the  hut,  I  was  awakened  by  the  screams 
of  women^  and  a  general  clamour  and  confusion  among  thd 
inhabitants.  At  first  I  suspected  that  the  Bambarrans  had  ac^ 
tually  entered  the  town ;  but  observing  my  boy  upon  the  top 
of  one  of  the  huts,  I  called  to  him  to  know  what  was  the  matter. 
He  informed  me  that  the  Moors  were  come  a  second  time  to 
steal  the  cattle,  and  that  they  were  now  dose  to  the  town.  I 
mounted  the  roof  of  the  hut,  and  observed  a  laige  herd  of  bul- 
locks coming  towards  the  town,  followed  by  five  Moors  on 
horseback^  who  drove  the  cattle  forward  with  their  muskets. 
When  they  had  reached  the  wiells^  which  are  close  to  the  town, 
the  Moors  selected  From  the  herd  sixteen  of  the  finest  beasts, 
and  drove  them  off  at  full  gallop.  During  this  transaction, 
the  «^^s|)eople,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  stood  collected 
do0e  to  the  walls  of  the  town ;  and  when  the  Moors  drove  the 
cattle  away^  though  they  passed  within  pistol-shot  of  them,  die 
liYhaMtaivts  scarcely  made  a  shew  of  resistance.  I  only  saw 
four  mii^keis  fired,  which,  being  loaded  with  gunpowder  of  the 
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Negroes'  own^  manafacture,  did  no  execution.  Shortly  after 
this  I  observed  a  number  of  people  supporting  a  young  man 
upon  horseback^  and  conducting  him  slowly  towards  t!he  town, 
This  was  one  of  the  herdsmen,  who,  attempting  to  thro>y 
his  spear,  had  been  wounded  by  a  shot  from  one  of  the  Moors. 
His  mother  walked  on  before,  quite  fran|ic  with  grief,  clapping 
her  hands,  and  enumerating  the  good  qualities  of  her  son.  Ee 
maffo  foniOf  (he  never  told  a  lie)  said  the  disconsolate  mother,, 
as  her  wounded  son  was  carried  in  at  the  gate — Ee  maffo  fonio  . 
abada  (he  never  told  a  lie ;  no,  never.)  When  they  had  con- 
veyed him  to  his  hut,  and  laid  him  upon  a  mat^  all  the  specta- 
tors joined  in  lamenting  his  fate,  by  screaming  and  howling  in 
the  most  piteous  manner. 

After  their  grief  had  subsided  a  little,  I  was  desired  to  exa- 
mine the  wound.  I  found  that  the  ball  had  passed  quite  through 
his  leg,  having  fractured  both  bones  a  little  below  the  knee : 
the  poor  boy  was  faint  from  the  loss  of  blood,  and  his  situation 
withal  so  very  precarious,  that  I  could  not  console  his  relations 
with  any  great  hopes  of  his  recovery.  However,  to  give  him  a 
possible  chance,  I  observed  to  them  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
off  his  leg  above  the  knee  ;  this  proposal  made  i^s^vy  one  start 
with  horror  :  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a  method  of  cux*i 
and  would  by  no  means  give  their  consent  to  it ;  indeed  they 
evidently  considered  me  as  a  sort  of  cannibal  for  proposing 
so  cruel  and  unheard  of  an  operation,  which  in  their  opinion 
would  be  attended  with  more  pain  and  danger  than  the  wound 
itself.  The  patient  was  therefore  committed  to  the  care  of 
some  old  Bushreens,.who  endeavoured  to  secure  him  a  passage 
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into  Paradise,  by  whispering  in  his  ear  some  Arabic  sentences, 
and  desiring  him  to  repeat  them.  After  many  unsuccessful 
attempts,  the  poor  Heathen  at  last  pronounced,  la  illab  el  allab^ 
Mabamet  rascfwl  allabi,*  and  the  disciples  of  the  Prophet  assured 
his  mother  that  her  son  had  given  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
faith,  and  would  be  happy  in  a  future  state.  He  died  the  same 
evening. 

Feb.  17th.  My  guides  informed  me,  that  in  order  to  avoid 
the  Moorish  banditti,  it  was  nece^ary  to  travel  in  the  night ; 
we  accordingly  departed  from  Funingkedy  in  the  afternoon,  ac- 
companied by  about  thirty  people,  carrying  their  effects  with 
them  into  Ludamar,  for  fear  of  the  war.  We  travelled  with 
great  silence  and  expedition  until  midnight,  when  we  stopped  in 
a  sort  of  inclosure,  near  a  small  village  ;  but  the  thermometer 
being  so  low  as  68^  none  of  the  Negroes  could  sleep  on  account 
of  the  cold. 

'  At  daybreak  on  the  i8th,  we  resumed  our  journey,  and  at 
eight  o'clock  passed  Simbing^  the  frontier  village  of  Ludamar^ 
situated  in  a  narrow  pass  between  two  rocky  hills,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  high  wall.  From  this  village  Major  Houghton 
(being  deserted  by  his  Negro  servants,  who  refused  to  follow 
him  into  the  Moorish  country)  wrote  his  last  letter  with  a  pencil 
to  Dr.  Laidley.  This  brave  but  unfortunate  man,  having  sur- 
mounted many  difficulties,  had  taken  a  northerly  direction,  and 
endeavoured  to  pass  through  the  kingdom  of  Ludamar,  where  I 
afterwards  I&med  the  following  particulars  concerning  his  me- 

•  There  i^  but  une  god,  and  Mahomet  is  his  Prophet* 
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laocholy  fate.  On  his  arrival  at  Jarra,  he  got  acquainted  mth 
certain  Moorish  merchants  who  were  travelling  to  Tbheet  (a 
place  near  the  salt  pits  in  the  great  Desert,  ten  days' journey  to 
the  northward)  to  purchase  salt ;  and  the  Major,  at  theexpence 
of  a  musket  and  some  tobacco,  engaged  them  to  convey  him 
thither.  It  is  impossible  to  form  any  other  opinion  on  this  de«< 
termination,  than  that  the  Moors  intentionally  deceived  him, 
either  with  regard  to  the  route  that  he  wished  to  pursue,. or  the 
state  of  the  intermediate  country  between  Jarra  and  Tonbuc- 
too.  Their  intention  probably  was  to  rob  and  leave  him  in  the 
Desert.  At  the  end  of  two  days  he  suspected  their  treachery, 
and  insisted  on  returning  to  Jarra.  Finding  him  persist  in  this 
determination,  the  Moors  robbed  him  of  every  thing  he  pos« 
sessffid,  and  went  off  with  their  camels.;  the  poor  M^or  being 
thus  deserted,  returned  on  foot  to  a  watering  place  in  possession 
of  the  Moors,  called  Tarra.  He  had  been  some  days  without 
food,  and  the  unfeding  Moors  refusing  to  give  him.  any,  he 
sunk  at  last  under  his  distresses.  Whether  be  actually  perilled 
of  hunger,  or  was  murdered  outright  by  the  savage  Mahome- 
dans,  is  not  certainly  known  ;  his  body  was  dragged  into  the 
woods,  and  I  was  shewn  at  a  distance,  the  spot  wh^re  his  re- 
mains  were  left  to  perish. 

About  four  miles  to  the  north  of  Simbing,  we  came  to  a  small 
stream  of  water,  where  we  observed  a  number  of  wild  horses : 
they  were  all  of  one  colour,  and  galloped  away  from  us  at  an 
easy  rate,  freqpiently  stopping  and  looking  back.  The  Negroes 
hunt  them  for  food,  and  their  flesh  is  much  esteemed. 

About  noon  we  arrived  at  Jarra,  a  large  town  situated  at  the 
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bottom  of  some  rocky  hills.  But  before  I  proceed  to  describe  the 
place  itsdf,  and  rdate  the  various  occurrences  which  befel  me 
there,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  my  readers  a  brief  recital  of 
the  origin  of  the  war  which  induced  me  to  take  this  route  ;  an 
unfortunate  determination,  the  immediate  cause  of  all  the  mis* 
fortunes  and  calamities  which  afterward  befel  me.  The  recital 
which  I  propose  to  give  in  this  place,  will  prevent  interruptions 
hereafter. 

This  war,  which  desolated  Kaarta  soon  after  I  had  left  that 
kingdom,  and  spread  terror  into  many  of  the  neighbouring 
states,  arose  in  the  following  manner.  A  few  bullocks  belong- 
ing to  a  frontier  village  of  Bambarra  having  been  stolen  by  a 
party  pf  Moors,  were  sold  to  the  Dooty,  or  chief  man,  of  a  town 
in  Kaarta.  The  villagers  claimed  their  cattle,  and  being  refused 
^tisfaction,  complained  of  the  Dooty  to  th6ir  sovereign,  Man-> 
song»  Kihg  of  Bambarra,  who  probably  beheld  with  an  eye  of 
jealousy  the  growing  prosperity  of  Kaarta,  and  availed  himself 
oi  this  incident  to  declare  hostilities  against  that  kingdom. 

With  this  view  he  sent  a  messenger  and  a  party  of  horsemen 
to  Daisy  King  of  Kaarta,  to  inform  him  that  the  King  of  Bam« 
barra,  with  nine  thousand  men,  would  visit  Kemmoo  in  the 
course  of  the  dry  season  ;  and  to  desire  that  he  (Daisy)  would 
direct  his  slaves  to  sweep  the  houses, ^nd  hiave  every  thing  ready 
for  their  accommodation.  The  messenger  concluded  this  insult- 
ing notification  by  presenting  the  king  with  a  pair  oUron  sandals; 
at  the  same  time  adding,  thdt  /'  until  such  time  as  Daisy  had 
worn  out  these  sandals  in  his  flight,  he  should  never  be  secure 
from  the  arrows  of  Bambarra.^^ 
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Daisy,  having  consulted  with  his  chief  men  about  the  best 
means  of  repeHing  so  formidable  an  enemy,  returned  an  answer 
of  defiance,  and  made  a  Bushreen  write  in  Arabic,  upon  a  piece 
of  thin  board,  a  sort  of  proclamation,  which  was  suspended  to 
a  tree  in  the  public  square ;  and  a  number  of  aged  men  were 
sent  to  different  places  to  explain  it  to  the  common  people. 
This  prdblamation  called  upon  all  the  friends  of  Daisy  to  join 
him  immediately  ;  but  to  such  as  had  no  arms,  or  were  afraid 
to  enter  into  the  war,  permission  was  given  to  retire  into  any 
of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  ;  and  it  was  added,  that  provided 
they  observed  a  strict  neutrality,  they  should  always  be  welcome 
to  return  to  their  former  habitations ;  if,  however,  they  took 
any  active  part  against  Kaarta,  they  had  then  *<  broken  the  key 
of  their  huts,  and  could  never  afterwards  enter  the  door."  Such 
was  the  expression* . 

This  proclamation  was  very  generally  applauded  :  but  many 
of  the  Kaartans,  and  amongst  others  the  powerful  tribes  of  Jower 
and  Kakaroo,  availing  themselves  of  the  indulgent  clause,  retired 
from  Daisy's  dominions,  and  took  refuge  in  Ludamarand  Kas* 
son.  By  means  of  these  desertions,  Daisy's  army  was  not  so 
numerous  as  might  have  been  expected ;  and  when  I  was  at 
Kemmoo,  the  whole  number  of  efFective^men,  according  to  re* 
port,  did  not  exceed  four  thousand ;  but  they  were  men  of 
spirit  and  enterprize,  and  could  be  depended  on. 

On  the  2ftd  of  February  (four  days  after  my  arrival  at  Jarra), 
Mansong,  with  his  army,  advanced  towards  Kemmoo ;  and  Daisy, 
without  hazarding  a  battle,  retired  to  Joko,  a  town  to  the  norths 
west  of  Kemmoo,  where  he  remained  three  days,  and  then  took 
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refuge  in  a  strong  town  called  Gedingooma,  situated  in  the  hilly 
country,  and  surrounded  with  high  walls  of  stone.  When  Daisy 
def>arted'  from  Jcdko,  his  sons  refused  to  follow  him,  alledging 
tha^  ^  the  singing-men  would  publish  their  disgrace^  as  soon  as 
it  should  be  known  that  Daisy  and  his  family  had  fled  from  Joko 
without  firing  a  gun."  They  were  therefore  left  behind  with 
a  number  of  horsemen  to  defend  Joko ;  but,  after  many  skir- 
mishes, they  were  totally  defeated,  and  one  of  Daisy's  sons  taken 
prisoner ;  the  remainder  fled  to  Gedingooma,  which  Daisy  had 
stored  with  provisions,  and  where  he  determined  to  make  his 
final  stand. 

Mansong,  finding  that  Daisy  was  determined  to  avoid  a 
pitched  battle,  placed  a  strong  force  at  Joko  to  watch  his  mo- 
tions, and  separating  the  remainder  of  his  army  into  small 
detachments,  ordered  them  to  over-run  the  country,  and  seize 
upon  the  inhabitants,  before  they  had  time  to  escape.    These 
orders  were  executed  with  such  promptitude,  that  in  a  few 
days  the  whole  kingdom  of  Kaarta  became  a  scene  of  desola- 
tion.   Most  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  diflerent  towns  and 
villages,  being  surprised  in  the  night,  fell  an  easy  prey ;  and 
their  corn,  and  every  thing  which  could  be  useful  to  Daisy,  was 
Jburnt  and  destroyed  #    During  these  transactions,  D^isy  was 
:emplpyed  in  fortifying  Gedingooma :  this  town  is  built  in  a 
jiarrow  pass  between  two  high  hills,  having  only  two  gates,  one 
towards  Kaarta,  and  the  other  towards  Jaflhbo;    the  gat^ 
towards  Kaarta.  was  defended  by  Daisy  in  person ;  and  that  to^ 
wards  Jafiiioo  was  committed  tp  the  charge  of  his  sons.   When 
^he  army  of  Bambarra  approached  the  town,  they  made  some 
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attempts  to  storm  it;  but  were  always  driven  bade  with  great 
loss ;  and  Mansong,  finding  Daisy  more  formidable  than  he 
expected,  resolved  to  cut  off  his  supplies,  and  starve  him  into 
submission.  He  accordingly  sent  all  the  prisoners  he  had 
taken,  into  Bambarra ;  and  having  collected  a  considerable 
quantity  of  provisions,  remained  with  his  army  two  whole 
months  in  the  vicinity  of  Gedingooma,  without  doing  any 
thing  decisive.  During  this  time  he  was  much  harassed 
by  sallies  from  the  besieged;  and  his  stock  of  provisions 
being,  nearly  exhausted,  he  sent  to  Ali,  the  Moorish  King  of 
Ludamar,  for  two  hundred  horsemen,  to  enable  him  to  make  an 
attack  upon  the  north  gate  of  the  town,  and  give  the  Bambar- 
rans  an  opportunity  of  storming  the  place.  Ali,  though  he  had 
made  an  agreement  with  Mansong  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  to  afford  him  assistance,  now  refused  to  fulfil  his  en-^ 
gagement ;  which  so  enraged  Mansong,  that  he  marched  part 
of  his  army  to  Funingkedy,  with  a  view  to  surprise  the  camp  of 
Benowm ;  but  the  Moors  having  received  intelligence  of  his 
design,  fled  to  the  northward ;  and  Mansong,  without  attempt* 
ing  any  thing  farther,  returned  to  Sego-  This  happened  while  I 
was  myself  in  captivity  in  Ali's  camp,  as  will  hereafter  b6  seen. 
As  the  King  of  Kaarta  had  now  got  quit  of  his  most  formi- 
dable antagonist,  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  peace  would 
have  been  restored  to  his  dominions ;  but  ah  extraordinary  in- 
cident involved  him,  immediately  after\^^rd,  iii  hostilities  with 
Kasson  ;  the  king  of  which  country  dying  about  that  time,  the 
succession  was  disputed  by  his  two  sons.  The  younger  (Sambo 
Sego,  my  old  acquaintance)  prevailed ;  and  drove  his  brother 
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from  the  country.  He  fled  to  Gedingooraa ;  and  being  pur- 
sued thither,  Daisy,  who  had  lived  in  constant  friendship  with 
both  the  brothers,  refused  to  deliver  him  up ;  at  the  same  time 
declaring  that  he  would  not  support,  his  claim,  nor  any  way 
interfere  in  the  quarrel.  Sambo  Sego,  elated  with  success,  and 
proud  of  the  homage  that  was  paid  him  as  sovereign  of  Kasson, 
was  much  displeased  with  Daisy's  conduct,  and  joined  with 
some  disafi^cted  fugitive  Kaartans  in  a  plundering  expedition 
against  him.  Daisy,  who  little  expected  such  a  vbit,  had  sent  a 
number  of  people  to  Joko,  to  plant  corn,  and  collect  together 
such  cattle  as  they  might  find  straying  in  the  woods,  in  order  to 
supply  his  army.  All  these  people  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sambo 
Sego,  who  carried  them  to  Kooniakary,  and  afterwards  sent 
them  in  caravans,  to  be  sold  to  the  French  at  Fort  Louis,  on 
the  river  Senegal. 

This  attack  was  soon  retaliated ;  for  Daby,  who  was  now  in 
distress  for  want  of  provisions,  thought' hje  was  justified  in 
supplying  himself  from  the  plunder  of  Kasson.  He  accord- 
ingly took  with  him  eight  hundred  of  his  best  men,  and 
marching  secretly  through  the  woods,  surprised,  in  the  nighty  , 
three  large  villages  ne&r  Kooniakary,  in  which  many  of  his 
traitorous,  subjects,  who  were  in  Sambo's  expedition,  had  taken 
up  their  residence  ;  all  these,  and  indeed  all  the  able  men  that 
fell  into  Daisy's  hands,  were  immediately  put  to  death. 

After  this  expedition,  Daisy  began  to  indulge  the  hopes  of 
peace ;  many  of  his  discontented  subjects  had  returned  to  their 
allegiance,  and  were  repairing  the  towns  which  had  been  deso- 
lated by  the  war ;  the  rainy  season  was  approaching;  and  every 
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thing  wore  a  favourable  appearance,  when  he  was  suddenly 
attacked  from  a  different  quarter. 

'  The  lowers,  Kakaroos,  and  some  other  Kaartans,  who  had 
deserted  from  him  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  had 
shewn  a  decided  preference  to  Mansong  and  his  army  during 
the  whole  campaign,  were  now  afraid  or  ashamed  to  ask  for- 
giveness of  Daisy,  and  being  very  powerful  in  themselves, 
joined  together  to  make  war  upon  him.  They  solicited  the 
Moors  to  assist  them  in  their  rebellion  (as  will  appear  here- 
after) and  having  collected  a  considerable  army,  they  plundered 
a  large  village  belonging  to  Daisy,  and  carried  off  a  number  of 
prisoners. 

Daisy  immediately  prepared  to  revenge  this  insult ;  but  the 
lowers,  and  indeed  almost  all  the  Negro  inhabitants  of  Lu- 
damar,  deserted  their  towns  and  fled  to  the  eastward ;  and  the 
rainy  season  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  Kaarta,  which  had 
enriched  a  few  individuals,  but  destroyed  the  happiness  of 
thousands. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  among  the  nations  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Jarra,  soon  after  the  period  of  ray  arrival  there. . 
I  shall  now  proceed,  after  giving  some  description  of  that  place, 
with  the  detail  of  events  as  they  occurred. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Some  Account  oj  Jarra^  and  the  Moorish  Inhabitants. — The  Au- 
thor applies  for^  and  obtains  Permission  from  Aliy  the  Moorish 
Chief  or  Sovereign,  ofLudapiar,  to  pass  through  his  Territories. 
— Departs  from  Jarra,  and  arrives  at  Deena — ill  treated  by  the 
Moors. — Proceeds  to  Sampaka— finds  a  Negro  who  makes  Gun^ 

.  powder. -^Continues  his  Journey  to  Samee,  where  he  is  seized 
by  some  Moors  who  are  sent  for  that  Purpose  byAli — is  conveyed 
a  Prisoner  to  the  Moorish  Camp  at  Benowm,  on  the  Borders  of 

.    the  Great  Desert. 

The  town  of  Jarra  is  of  considerable  extent :  the  houses  are 
built  of  clay  and  stone  intermixed ;  the  clay  answering  the 
purpose  of  mortar*  It  is  situated  in  the  Moorish  kingdom  of 
Ludamar  ;  but  the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Negroes, 
from  the  borders  of  the  southern  states^  who  prefer  a  precarious 
protection  under  the  Moors,  which  they  purchase  by  a  tribute, 
rather  than  continue  exposed  to  their  predatory  hostilities.  The 
tribute  they  pay  is  considerable ;  and  they  manifest  towards 
their  Moorish  superiors  the  most  unlimited  obedience  and  sub- 
mission, and  are  treated  by  them  with  the  utmost  indignity  aqd 
contempts  The  Moors  of  this,  and  the  other  states  adjoining 
the  country  of  the  Negroes,  resemble  in  their  persons  the  Mu- 
lattoes  of  the  West  Indies  to  so  great  a  degree,  as  not  easily  to 
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be  distinguished  from  them ;  and  in  truth,  the  present  gene- 
ration seem  to  be  a  mixed  race  between  the  Moors  (properly 
so  called)  of  the  North,  and  the  Negroes  of  the  South  ;  pos- 
sessing many  of  the  worst  qualities  of  both  nations. 

Of  the  origin  of  these  Moorish  tribes,  as  distinguished  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Barbary,  from  whom  they  are  divided  by  the 
Great  Desert,  nothing  farther  seems  to  be  known  than  what 
is  related  by  John  Leo,  the  African ;  whose  account  may  be 
abridged  as  follows : 

Before  the  Arabian  Conquest,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  whether  they  were  de- 
scended from  Numidians,  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Romans, 
Vandals,  or  Goths,  were  comprehended  under  the  general  name 
of  Mauri,  or  Moors.  All  these  nations  were  converted  to  the 
religion  of  Mahomet,  during  the  Arabian  empire  under  the 
Kaliphs.  About  this  time  many  of  the  Numidian  tribes,  who 
led  a  wandering  life  in  the  Desert,  and  supported  themselves 
upon  the  produce  of  their  cattle,  retired  southward  across  the 
Great  Desert,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  Arabians ;  and  by  one  of 
those  tribes,  says  Leo,  (that  of  Zanhaga)  were  discovered  and 
conquered  the  Negro  nations  on  the  Niger.  By  the  Niger,  is 
here  undoubtedly  meant  the  river  of  Senegal,  which  in  the 
Mandingo  language  is  called  Bafing,  or  the  Black  River. 

To  what  extent  these  people  are  now  spread  over  the  African 
continent,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  There  is  reason  to  believe^ 
that  their  dominion  stretches  from  West  to  East,  in  a  narrow  • 
line  or  belt,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  (on  the  northern  side 
of  that  river)  to'  the  confines  of  Abyssinia.    They  are  a  subtle 
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and  treacherous .tac0  of  people;  and  take  every  opportunity  of 
^heating  and  pluiidenng  the  credulous  and  unsuspecting  Ne- 
groes. But  their  naHnners  and  general  habits  of  life  will  be  best 
explained!  as  incidents  occur  in  the  course  of  my  narrative. 

On  my  arrival  at  Jarra,  I  obtained  a  lodging  at  the  house 
of  Daman  Jumma,  a  Gambia  Slatee.  This  man  had  formerly 
borrowed  goods  from  Dr.  Laidley,  who  had  given  me  an  order 
for  the  money,  to  the  amount  of  six  slaves ;  and  though  the 
debt  was  of  fxye  years  standing,  he  readily  acknowledged  it, 
and  promised  me  what  money  he  could  raise.  He  was  afraid, 
he  said,  in  his  present  situation,  he  could  not  pay  more  than 
two  slaves'  value.,  He  gave  me  his  assistance  however  in  ex- 
changing my  beads  and  amber  for  gold,  which  was  a  more 
portable  article,  and  more  easily  concealed  from  the  Moors. 

The  difficulties  we  had  already  encountered,  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  country,  and,  above  all,  the  savage  and  overbearing 
deportment  of  the  Moors,  had  so  completely  frightened  my  at- 
tendants, that  they  declared  they  would  rather  relinquish  every 
claim  to  reward,  than  proceed  one  step  farther  to  the  eastward. 
Indeed  the  danger  they  incurred  of  being  seized  by  the  Moors, 
and  sold  into  slavery,  became  every  day  more  apparent ;  and 
I  could  not  condemn  their  apprehensions.  In  this  situation, 
deserted  by  my  attendants,  and  reflecting  that,  my  retreat  was 
cut  off  by  the  war  behind  me,  and  that  a  Moorish  country  of 
ten  days' journey  lay  before  me,  I  applied  to  Daman  to  obtain 
permission  from  Ali,  the  chief  or  sovereign  of  Ludamar,  that  I 
might  pass  through  his  country  unmolested,  into  Bambarra ; 
and  I  hired  one  of  Daman's  slaves  to  accompany  me  thither,  as 
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doon  as  such  permission  should  be  obtained.  A  messenger  was 
dispatched  to  Ali>  who  at  this  time  was  encamped  near  Benowm ; 
and  as  a  present  was  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  success,  I  sent 
him  five  garments  of  cotton  cloth,  which  I  purchased  of  Daman t 
for  one  of  my  fowling-pieces.  Fourteen  days  elapsed  in  settling 
this  affair ;  but,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  February,  one  of 
Ali^s  slaves  arrived  with  directions,  as  he  pretended,  to  conduct 
me  in  safety,  as  far  as  Goomba  ;  and  told  me  I  was  to  pay  him 
one  garment  of  blue  cotton  cloth  for  his  attendance.  My  faith- 
ful boy  observing  that  I  was  about  to  proceed  without  him, 
resolved  to  accompany  me  ;  and  told  me,  that  though  he  wished 
me  to  turn  back,  he  never  had  entertained  any  serious  thoughts 
of  deserting  me,  but  had  been  advised  to  it  by  Johnson,  with 
a  view  to  induce  me  to  return  immediately  for  Gambia:  • 

Feb.  27th.  I  delivered  most  of  my  papers  to  Johnson,  to 
convey  them  to  Gambia  as  soon  as  possible,  reserving  a  dupli- 
cate for  myself,  in  case  of  accidents.  I  likewise  left  in  Daman's 
possession  a  bundle  of  clothes,  and  other  things  that  were  not 
absolutely  necessary  ;  for  I  wished  to  diminish  my  baggage  as 
much  as  possible,  that  the  Moors  might  have  fewer  induce- 
ments to  plundfer  us. 

Things  being  thus  adjusted,  we  departed  from  Jarra  in  the 
forenoon,  and  slept  at  Troomgoomba,  a  small  walled  village, 
inhabited  by  a  mixture  of  Negroes  and  Moors.  On  the  day 
following  (Feb.  28th)  we  reached  Quira ;  and  on  the  29th, 
after  a  toilsome  journey  over  a  sandy  country,  we  came  to 
Compe,  a  watering  place  belonging  to  the  Moors ;  from  whence 
on  the  mommg  following,  we  proceeded  to  Deena,  a  large  town. 
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«nd,  like  Jarrai  built  of  stone  and  clay.  The  Moors  are  here  in 
greater  proportion  to  the  Negroes  than  at  Jarra.  They  assem- 
bled round  the  hut  of  the  Negro  where  I  lodged,  and  treated 
tne  with  the  greatest  insolence :  they  hissed,  shouted,  and 
abused  me ;  they  even  spit  in  my  face,  with  a  view  to  irritate 
me,  and  aflford  them  a  pretext  for  seizing  my  baggage.  But^ 
finding  such  insults  had  not  the  desired  effect,  they  had  recourse 
to  the  final  and  decisive  argumcfnt,  that  I  was  a  Christian^  and 
of  course  that  my  property  was  lawful  plunder  to  the  followers 
of  Mahomet.  They  accordingly  opened  my  bundles,  and  rob- 
bed me  of  every  thing  they  fancied.  My  attendants  finding 
that  every  body  could  fohme  with  impunity,  insisted  on  return- 
ing to  Jarra. 

The  day  following  (March  sd)  I  endeavoured,  by  all  the 
means  in  my  power,  to  prevail  upon  my  people  to  go  on ;  but 
they  still  continued  obstinate;  and  having  reason  to  fear  some 
further  insult  from  the  fanatic  Moors,  I  resolved  to  proceed 
alone.  Accordingly  the  next  morning,  about  two  o'clock  I  de- 
parted from  Deena.  It  was  moonlight ;  but  thp  roaring  of  the 
wild  beasts*  made  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution. 

When  I  had  reached  a  piece  of  rising  ground  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  town,  I  heard  somebddy  halloo,  and  lookiqg  back, 
saw  my  faithful  boy  running  after  me.  He  informed  me,  that 
All's  nmn  had  gone  back  to  Benowm,  and  that  Daman's  N^ro 
was  about  to  depart  for  Jarra;  but  he  said  he  had  Jio  doubt,  if 
I  would  stop  a  little,  that  he  could  persuade  the  latter  to  ac-* 
company  us.  I  waited  accordingly,  and  in  about  an  hour  the 
boy  returned  with  the  Negro ;  and  we  continued  travelling  x>ver 
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a  sandy  country,  covered  with  asclepias giganlicoj  until  mid-day, 
when  we  came  to  a  number  of  deserted  huts ;  and  seeing  some 
appearances  of  water  at  a  little  distance,  I  sent  the  boy  to  fill 
a  soofroo ;  but  as  he  was  examining  the  place  for  water,  the 
roaring  of  a  lion,  that  was  probably  on  the  same  pursuit,  in- 
duced the  frightened  boy  to  return  in  haste,  and  we  submitted 
patiently  to  the  disappointment.  In  the  afternoon  we  reached 
a  town  inhabited  chiefly  by  Foulahs,  called  Samamingkoos. 

Next  morning  (March  4th)  we  set  out  for  Sampdka ;  which 
place  we  reached  about  two  o'clock.  On  the  road  we  observ- 
ed immense  quantities  of  locusts:  the  trees  were  quite  black 
with  them.  These  insects  devour  every  vegetable  that  comes  in 
their  way,  and  in  a  short  time  completely  strip  a  tree  of  its 
leaves.  The  noise  of  their  excrement  falling  upon  the  leaves 
and  withered  grass,  very  much  resembles  a  shower  of  rain. 
When  a  tree  is  shaken  or  struck,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  what 
a  cloud  of  them  will  fly  off.  In  their  flight  they  yield  to  the 
current  of  the  wind,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  always 
from  the  N.  E.  Should  the  wind  shift,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
where  they  could  collect  food,  as  the  whole  of  their  course  was 
marked  with  desolatioii. 

Sampaka  is  a  large  town,  and  when  the  Moors  and  Bambar- 
rans  were  at  war,  was  thrice  attacked  by  the  former ;  but  they 
were  driven  off  with  great  loss,  though  the  King  of  Bambarra 
was  afterwards  obliged  to  give  up  this,  and  all  the  other  towns 
as  far  as  Goomba,  in  order  to  obtain  a  peace.  Here  I  lodged 
at  the  house  of  a  Negro  who  practised  the  art  of  making  gun- 
powder.   He  shewed  me  a  bag  of  nitre,  very  white,  but  the 
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crystals  were  much  smaller  than  common.  They  procure  it 
in  considerable  quantities  from  the  ponds  which  are  filled 
in  the  rainy  season,  and  to  which  the  cattle  resort  for  cool- 
ness during  the  heat  of  the  day.  When  the  water  is  eva- 
porated, a  white  efflorescence  is  observed  on  the  mud,  which 
the  natives  collect  and  purify  in  such  a  manner  as  to  answer 
their  purpose.  The  Moors  supply  them  with  sulphur  from  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  the  process  is  completed  by  pounding  the 
different  articles  together  in  a  wooden  mortar.  The  grains  are 
very  unequal,  and  the  sound  of  its  explosion  is  by  no  means  so 
sharp  as  that  produced  by  European  gunpowder. 

March  5th.  We  departed  from  Sampaka  at  daylight.  About 
noon  we'  stopped  a  little  at  a  village  called  Dangali ;  and  in 
the  evening  arrived  at  Dalli.  We  saw  upon  the  road  two  large 
herds  of  camels  feeding.  When  the  Moors  turn  their  camels  to 
feed,  they  tie  up  one  of  their  fore  legs,  to  prevent  their  straying. 
This  happened  to  be  a  feast  day  at  Dalli,  arid  the  people  were 
dancing  before  theDooti's  house.  But  when  they  were  informed 
that  a  white  man  was  come  into  the  town,  they  left  off"  dancing, 
and  came  to  the  place  where  I  lodged,  walking  in  regular  order, 
two  and  two,  with  the  music  before  them.  They  play  upon  a 
sort  of  flute ;  but  instead  of  blowing  into  a  hole  in  the  side, 
they  blow  obliquely  over  the  end,  which  is  half  shut  by  a  thin 
piece  of  wood :  they  govern  the  holes  on  the  side  with  their 
fingers',  and  play  some  simple  and  very  plaintive  airs.  They 
continued  to  dance  and  sing  until  midnight:  during  which  time 
I  was  surrounded  by  so  great  a  crowd,  as  made  it  necessary  for 
me  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  by  sitting  still. 
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March  6th.  We  stopt  here  this  morning,  because  some  of  the 
townspeople,  who  were  going  for  Goomba  on  the  day  following, 
wished  to  accompany  us ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  the  crowd  erf 
people  which  usually  assembled  in  the  evening,  we  went  to  a 
Negro  village  to  the  east  of  Dalli,  called  Samee,  where  we  were 
kindly  received  by  the  hospitable  Dooti,  who  on  this  occasion 
killed  two  fine  sheep,  and  invited  his  friends  to  come  and  feast 
with  him. 

March  7th.  Our  landlord  was  so  proud  of  the  honour  of  en- 
tertaining a  white  man,  that  he  insisted  on  my  staying  with 
him  and  his  friends  until  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  he  said 
he  would  conduct  me  to  the  next  village.  As  I  was  now  with- 
in two  days' journey  of  Goomba,  I  had  no  apprehensions  from 
the  Moors,  and  readily  accepted  the  invitation.  I  spent  the 
forenoon  very  pleasantly  with  these  poor  Negroes:  their  com- 
pany was  the  more  acceptable,  as  the  gentleness  of  theit  man- 
ners presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rudeness  and  barba- 
rity of  the  Moors.  They  enlivened  their  conversation  by  drink- 
ing a  fermented  liquor  made  from  corn ;  the  same  sort  of  beer 
that  I  have  described  in  a  former  chapter ;  and  better  I  never 
tasted  in  Great  Britain. 

In  the  midst  of  this  harmless  festivity,  I  flattered  myself  that 
all  danger  from  the  Moors  was  over.  Fancy  had  already  placed 
me  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  and  presented  to  my  imagination 
a  thousand  delightful  scenes  in  my  future  progress,  when  a 
party  of  Moors  unexpectedly  entered  the  hut,  and  disoelled  the 
golden  dream.  They  came,  they  said,  by  All's  orders,  to  con- 
vey me  to  his  camp  at  Benowm.   If  I  went  peaceably/ they  told 
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me,  I  had  nothing  to  fear ;  but  if  I  refused,  they  had  orders  to 
bring  me  by  force.  I  was  struck  dumb  by  surprise  and  terror, 
which  the  Moors  observing,  endeavoured  to  calm  my  appre- 
hensions, by  repeating  the  assurance  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear. 
Their  visit,  they  added,  was  occasioned  by  the  curiosity  of  Ali's 
wife,  Fatima,  who  had  heard  so  much  about  Christians/ that  she 
was  very  anxious  to  see  one :  as  soon  as  her  curiosity  should 
be  satisfied,  they  had  no  doubt,  they  said,  that  Ali  would  give 
me  a  handsome  present,  and  send  a  person  to  conduct  me  to 
Bambarra.  Finding  entreaty  and  resistance  equally  fruitless, 
I  prepared  to  folloWthe  messengers,  and  took  leave  of  my  land- 
lord and  his  company  with  great  reluctance.  Accompanied  by 
my  faithful  boy  (for  Daman's  slave  made  his  escape  on  seeing 
the  Moors),  we  reached  Dalli  in  the  evening ;  where  we  were 
strictly  watched  by  the  Moofs  during  the  night, 

March  8th,  We  were  conducted  by  a  circuitous  path  through 
the  woods  to  Dangali,  where  we  slept. 

March  9th.  We  continued  our  journey,  and  in  the  aftemooij 
arrived  at  Sampaka.  On  the  road  we  saw  a  party  of  Moors, 
well  armed,  who  told  us  that  they  were  hunting  for  a  runaway 
slave  ;  but  the  townspeople  informed  us,  that  a  party  of  Moors 
had  attempted  to  steal  some  cattle  from  the  town  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  were  repulsed ;  and,  on  their  describing  the  persons^ 
we  were  satisfied  that  they  were  the  same  banditti  that  we  had 
seen  in  the  woods. 

Next  morning  (March  loth)  we  set  out  for  Samaning  Koos. 
On  the  road  we  overtook  a  woman  and  two  boys,  with  an  ass : 
she  informed  us  that  she  w*as  going  for  Bambarra,  but  had  been 
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Stopped  on  the  road  by  a  party  of  Moors,  who  had  taken  most 
of  her  clothes,  and  some  gold  from  her ;  and  that  she  would  be 
under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Deena  till  the  fast  moon  was 
over.  The  same  evening  the  new  moon  was  seen,  which 
ushered  in  the  month  Rhamadan.  Large  fires  were  made  in 
different  parts  of  the  town,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  victuals 
than  usual  dressed  upon  the  occasion. 

March  nth.  By  daylight  the  Moors  were  in  readiness; 
but  as  I  had  suffered  much  from  thirst  on  the  road,  I  made 
my  boy  fill  a  soofroo  of  water  for  my  own  use  ;  for  the  Moors 
assured  me  that  they  should  not  taste  either  meat  or  drink 
until  sunset.  However,  I  found  that  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  the  dust  we  raised  in  travelling,  overcame  their 
scruples,  and  made  my  soofroo  a  very  useful  part  of  our  bag- 
gage. On  our  arrival  at  Deena,  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to 
^  one  of  All's  sons.  I  found  him  sitting  in  a  low  hut,  with  five 
or  six  more  of  his  companions,  washing  their  hands  and  feet, 
and  frequently  taking  water  into  their  mouths,  gargling,  and 
spitting  it  out  again.  I  was  no  sooner  seated,  than  he  handed 
me  a  double-barreled  gun,  and  told  me  to  dye  the  stock  of  a 
blue  colour,  and  repair  one  of  the  locks.  I  found  great  difficulty 
in  persuading  him  that  I  knew  nothing  about  the  matter. 
However,  says  he,  if  you  cannot  repair  the  gun,  you  shall  give 
me  some  knives  and  scissars  immediately  ;  and  when  my  boy, 
who  acted  as  interpreter,  assured  him  that  I  had  no  such  arti- 
cles, he  hastily  snatched  up  a  musket  that  stood  by  him,  cocked 
it,  and  putting  the  muzzle  close  to  the  boy's  ear,  would  cer- 
tainly have  shot  him  dead  upon  the  spot,  had  not  the  Moors 
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wrested  the  musket  from  him,  and  made  signs  for  us  to  retreat. 
The  boy,  being  terrified  at  this  treatment,  attempted  to  make 
his  escape  in  the  night;  but  was  prevented  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  Moors,  who  guarded  us  with  strict  attention ;  and  at  night 
always  went  to  sleep  by  the  door  6f  the  hut,  in  such  a  situa- 
tion that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  pass,  without  stepping 
upon  them. 

March  12.  We  departed  from  Deena  towards  Benowm, 
and  about  nine  o'clock  came  to  a  Korree,  whence  the  Moors 
were  preparing  to  depart  to  the  southward,  on  acccnmt  of  the 
scardty  of  water ;  here  we  filled  our  soofroo,  and  continued  our 
journey  over  a  hot  sandy  country,  covered  with  small  stunted 
shrubs,  until  about  one  o'clock,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  obliged 
us  to  stop.  But  our  water  being  expended,  we  could  not  pru- 
dently remain  longer  than  a  few  minutes  to  collect  a  little  gum, 
which  is  an  excellent  succedaneum  for  water;  as  it  keeps  th^ 
mouth  moist,  and  allays,  for  a  time,  the  pain  in  the  throat. 

About  five  o'clock  we  came  in  sight  of  Benowm,  the  residence 
of  All.  •  It  presented  to  the  eye  a  great  numbw  of  dirty  looking 
tents,  scattered,  without  order,  over  a  lai^  space  of  ground ; 
and  among  the  tents  appeared  large  herds  of  camels,  cattle,  and 
goats.  We  reached  the  skirts  of  this  camp,  a  little  before  si!in* 
set,  and,  with  much  entreaty,  procured  a  little  water.  My 
arrival  was  no  sooner  observed,  than  the  people  who  drew  water 
at  the  wells  threw  down  their  buckets;  those  in  the  tents 
mounted  their  horses;  and  men,  women,  and  children,  came 
running  or  galloping  towards  me.  I  soon  found  myself  sur- 
rounded by  such  a  crowd,  that  I  could  scarcely  move;  one  pulled 
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my  clothes,  another  took  oiFtny  hat,  a  third  stopped  me  to  exa- 
mine my  waistcoat  buttons,  and  a  fourth  called  out,  la  ilia 
el  allab  Mabamet  rasowl  allahi,^  and  signified,  in  a  threat- 
ening manner,  that  I  must  repeat  those  words.  We  reached 
at  length  the  king's  tent^  where  we  found  a  gr^t  number  of 
people, men  and  women,^ssembled.  Ali  was  sitting  upon  a  black 
leather  cushion,  clipping  a  few  hairs  from  his  upper  lip ;  a  female 
attendant  IwJlding  yp  a  looking  glass  before  hrm.  He  appeared  to 
be  an  old  man,  of  the  Arab  cast,,  with  a  long  white  beard ;  and 
he  had  a  sullen  and  indignant  aspect.  He  surveyed  me  with  atten* 
tion,  and  inquired  of  the  Moors  if  I  could  speak  Arabic :  being 
answered  in  the  negative,  he  appeared  much  surprised,  and 
continued  silent.  The  surrounding  attendants,  and  especially 
the  ladies,  were  abundantly  more  inquisitive :  they  asked  a 
thousand  questions ;  inspected  every  part  of  my  apparel,  search- 
ed my  pockets,  and  oblige  me  to  unbutton  my  waistcoat,  and 
display  the  whiteness  of  my  skin  :  they  even  counted  my  toes 
and  fingers,  as  if  they  doubted  whether  I  wa^  in  truth  a  human 
being.  In  a  little  time .  the  priest  annoumced  evening  prayers; 
but  before  the  people  departed,  the  Moor  who  ha^  acted  as 
interpreter,,  informed  me  that  Ali  was  about  to  present  me 
with  something  to  eat ;  and  looking  round>  I  observed  some 
boys  bringing  a  wiW  hog,  which  they  tied  to  ope  of  ^thp  tjent 
strings,  and  Ali  made  sigtiS:  to  n\e  to  kill  and  dress  it  for^sqpper. 
Though  I  was  very  ;hungry,  I,  did  pot  think  it  prudent. to  eat 
any  part  of  an  animal  so  much  detected  by .  the  Moors>  and 
therefore  toW  hiea.  that; I  never  eat  spch  food.     They  thea 

♦See  page  103. 
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untied  the  hog,  m  hopes  that  it  would  run  immediately  at  me; 
fpr  they  believe  that  a  great  enmity  su1)sists.  between  hogs 
and  Christians;  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed;  for  the 
animal  no  sooner  regained  his  liberty^than  he  began  to  attack 
itulificiiminately  every  perscm  that  came  in  his  way,  and  at  last 
took  shelter  under  the  couch  upon  which  the  King  was  sitting. 
The  assembly  being  thus  dissolved,  I  was  conducted  to  the  tent 
of  Ali's  chief  slave,  but  was  not  permitted  to  enter,  nor  allowed 
to  touch  any  thing  belonging  to  it.  I  requested  something  to 
eat,  and  a  little  boiled  corn,  with  salt  and  water,  was  at  length 
sent  me  in  a  woodeh  bowl ;  and  a  mat  was  spread  upon  the 
sand  before  the  tent,  on  which  I  passed  the  night,  surrounded 
by  the  curious  multitude. 

At  sunrise,  All,  with  a  few  attendants,  came  on  horseback  to 
vmt  me,  and  signified  that  he  had  provided  a  hut  for  me,  where 
I  would  be  sheltered  from  the  sun.  I  was  accordingly  con- 
ducted thither,and  found  thehutcomparativelyoooland  pleasant. 
It  was  constructed  of  corn  stalks  set  up  on  etxi,  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  with  a  flat  roof  of  the  same  materials,  supported  by 
forked  sticks;  to  one  of  which  was  tied  the  wild  hc^  before 
mentioned.  This  animal  had  certeinly  been  placed  there  by 
Ali's  order,  out  of  derision  to  a  Christian;  and  1  found  it  a  very 
disagreeable  inmate,  as  it  drew  together  a  number  of  boys,  who 
amused  themselves  by  beating  it  with  sticks,  until  they  had  so 
irritated  the  hog  that  it  ran  and  bit  at  every  person,  within 
its  reach.  > 

I  was  no  sooner  seated  in  this  my  new  habitation,  than  the 
Moors  assembled  in  crowds  to  behold  me;  but  I  found  it  rather^^ 
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a  troublesome  kvee,  for  >I  was  obiiged  to  take  off  one  of  my 
stockings,  and  show  them  my  foat,  and  jeven  to  take  ofF  my 
jacket  and  waistcoat,  to  show  them  how  my  clothes  were  ^put 
on  and  off;  they  were  much  delighlted  with  the  curious  con- 
trivance of  buttons.  All  this  was  to  be  repeated  to  every  suc- 
ceeding visitor;  for  such  as  had  abeady  seen  these  wonders/in- 
sisted  on  their  friends  seeing  the  same;  and  in  this  manner  I 
was  employed,  dressing  and  undressing,  buttoning  and  unbut- 
toning, from  noon  to  night.  About  eight  o^clock,  Ali  sent  me 
for  supper,  some  kouskous  and  salt  and  water^  which  was  very 
acceptable,  being  the  only  victuals  I  had  tasted  since  morning. 
I  observed  that,  in  the  night,  the  Moors  kept  regular  watch, 
and  frequently  looked  into  the  hut,  to  see  if  I  was  asleep,  and 
if  it  was  quite  dark,  they  would  light  a  wisp  of  grass.  About 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  Moor  entered  the  hut^  probably 
with  a  view  to  .steal  something,  or  perhaps  to  murder  me;  and 
groping  about,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder.  As  night 
visitors  were  at  best  but  suspicious  characters,  I  sprang  up  the 
moment  he  laid  his  hand  upon  me ;  and  the  Moor,  in  his  haste  to 
get  off,  stumbled  over  my  boy,  and  fell  with  his  face  upon  tfie 
wild  hog,  which  returned  the  attack  by  Inting  the  Moor's  arm. 
The  screams  of  this  man  alarmed  the  peoplein  the  King's  tent> 
who  immediately  conjectured  that  I  had  made  my  escape,  and  a 
number  of  them  mounted  their  horses,  and  prepared  to  pursue 
me.  I  observed  upcm  this  occasbn  that  Ali  did  not  sleep  in  his 
own  tent,  but  came  galloping  upon  a  white  horse  froni  a  small 
tent  at  a  considerable  distance;  indeed,  the  tyrannical  and  cruel 
^behaviour  o[  this  man  madehim  sq jealous  of  every  person  around 
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him,  that  even  his  own  slaves  and  domestics  knew  not  where 
he  slept.  When  the  Moors  had  explained  to  him  the  cause  of 
this  outcry,  they  all  went  away,  and  I  was  permitted  to  sleep 
quietly  until  morning. 

March  13th.  With  the  returning  day  commenced  the  same 
round  of  insult  and  irritation:  the  boys  assembled  to  beat  the 
hog,  and  the  men  and  women  to  plague  the  Christian.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  deiscribe  the  behaviour  of  a  people  who 
study  mischief  as  a  science,  and  exult  in  the  miseries  and  mis- 
fortunes of  their  fellow -creatures.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  the  rudeness,  ferocity,  and  fanaticism,  which  distinguish 
the  Moors  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  found  here  a  proper  sub- 
ject whereon  to  exercise  their  propensities.  I  was  a  stranger^ 
I  was  unprotected^  and  I  was  a  Christian;  each  of  these  circum- 
stances is  sufficient  to  drive  every  spark  of  humanity  from  the 
heart  of  a  Moor;  but  when  all  of  them,,  as  in  my  case,  were 
combined  in  the  same  person,  and  a  suspicion  prevailed  withal> 
that  I  had  come  as  a  spy  into  the  country,  the  reader  will 
easily  imagine  that,  in  such  a  situation,  I  had  every  thing  to 
fear.  Anxious,  however,  to  conciliate  favour,  and,  if  possible, 
to  affcnrd  the  Moors  no  pretence  for  ill  treating  me,  I  readily 
complied  with  every  command, and  patiently  bore  every  insult; 
but  never  did  any  period  of  my  life  pass  away  so  heavily :  from 
sunrise  to  sunaet,  was  I  obliged  to  suffer,  with  an  unruffled 
countenance,  ^e  insults  c^  the  rudest  savages  on  earth. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

Various  Occurrences  during  the  Author  s  Confinement  at  Benmvm 
— is  visited  by  sonte  Moorish  Ladies. — A  Funeral  and  JFed^ 
ding. — The  Author  receives  an  extraordinary  Present  from  the 
Bride. — Other  Circumstances  illustrative  of  the  Moorish  Cha- 
racter and  Manners. 

1  HE  Moors,  though  very  indolent  themselves,  are  rigid  task- 
masters, and  keep  every  person  under  them  in  full  employment. 
My  boy  Demba  was  sent  to  the  woods  to  collect  withered  grass 
for  Ali's  horses ;  and  after  a  variety  of  projects  concerning  my- 
self, they  at  last  found  out  an  employment  for  me:  this  was 
no  other  than  the  respectable  office  of  barber.  I  was  to  make 
my  first  exhibition  in  this  capacity  in  the  royal  presence,  and 
to  be  honoured  with  the  task  of  shaving  the  head  of  the  young 
prince  of  Ludamar .  I  iaccordingly  seated  myself  upon  the  sand, 
and  the  boy,  with  some  hesitation,  sat  down  beside  me.  A  small 
ra2X)r,  about  three  inches  long,  was  put  into  my  hand,  and  I 
was  ordered  to  proceed;  but  whether  from  my  own  want  of 
skill,  or  the  improper  shape  of  the  instrument,  I  unfortunately 
made  a  slight  incision  in  the  boy's  head,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  operation ;  and  the  King  observing  the  awkward 
manner  in  which  I  held  the  razor,  concluded  that  his  son's 
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head  was  in  very  improper  hands,  and  ordered  me  to  resign  the 
razor,  and  walk  out  of  the  tent.  This  I  considered  as  a  very 
fortunate  circumstance ;  for  I  had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  to  make 
myself  as  useless  and  insignificant  as  possible,  as  the  only  means 
of  recovering  ray  liberty. 

March  18.  Four  Moors  arrived  from  Jarra  with  Johnson  my 
interpreter,  having  seized  him  before  he  had  received  any  inti- 
mation of  my  confinement ;  and  bringing  with  them  a  bundle  of 
clothes  that  I  had  left  at  Daman  Jumma's  house,  for  my  use  in 
case  I  should  return  by  the  way  of  Jarra.  Johnson  was  led  into 
All's  tent  and  examined;  the  bundle  was  opened,  and  I  was  sent 
for,  to  explain  the  use  of  the  different  articles.  I  was  happy,  how- 
ever, to  find  that  Johnson  had  committed  my  papers  to  the 
charge  of  one  of  Daman's  wives.  When  I  had  satisfied  All's  curio- 
sity respecting  the  different  articles  of  apparel,  the  bundle  was 
again  tied  up,  and  put  into  a  large  cow-skin  bag,  that  stood  in  a 
corner  of  the  tent.  The  same  evening  Ali  sent  three  of  his  people 
to  inform  me,,  that  there  were  many  thieves  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  that  to  prevent  the  rest  of  my  things  from^  being 
stolen^jt  was  necessary  to  convey  them  alLinto  his  tent.  My 
clothes,  instruments,  and  every  thing  that  belonged  to  me,  were 
accordingly  carried  away ;  and  though  the  heat  and  dust  made 
clean  linen  very  necessary  and  refreshing,  I  could  not  procure  a 
single  shirt  out  of  the  small  stock  I  had  brought  along  with  me. 
Ali  was  hawever  disappointed,  by  not  finding  among  my  effects 
the  quantity  of  ^Id  and  amber  that  he. expected;  but  to  make 
sure  of  every  thing,  he  sent  the  same  people,  6n  the  morning  fol- 
lowing, to  examine  whether  L  had  any  thing  concealed  about  my 
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person.  They,  with  their  usual  rudeness,  searched  every  part  of 
my  apparel,  and  stripped  me  of  all  my  gold,  amber,  my  watch, 
and  one  of  my  pocket  compasses ;  I  had  Cartunately,  in  the  night, 
buried  the  other  compass  in  the  sand ;  and  this,  with  the  clothes 
I  had  on,  was  all  that  the  tyranny  of  Ali  had  now  left  me. 

The  gold  and  amber  were  highly  gratifying  to  Moorish 
avarice,  but  the  pocket  compass  soon  became  an  object  of  su- 
perstitious curiosity.  Ali  was  very  desirous  to  be  informed,  why 
that  small  piece  of  iron,  the  needle,  always  pointed  to  the  Great 
Desert ;  and  I  found  myself  somewhat  puzzled  to  answer  the 
question.  To  have  pleaded  my  ignorance,  would  have  created  a 
suspicion  that  I  wished  to  conc^l  the  real  truth  from  him ;  I 
therefore  told  him,  that  my  mother  resided  far  beyond  the  sands 
of  Zaharra^  and  that  whilst  she  was  alive  the  piece  of  iron  would 
always  point  that  way,  and  serve  as  a  guide  to  conduct  me  to 
her,  and  that  if  she  was  dead  it  would  point  to  her  grave.  Ali 
now  looked  at  the  compass  with  redoubled  amazement;  turned 
it  round  and  round  repeatedly;  but  observing  that  it  always 
pointed  the  same  way,  he  took  it  up  with  great  caution  and 
returned  it. to  me,  manifesting  that  he  thought  there  was 
something  of  magic  in  it,  and  that  he  was  afraid  of  ke^ng 
6o  dangerous  an  instrument  in  his  possession. 

March  20th.  ,This  morning  a  council  of  chief  men  was  held 
in  All's  tent  respecting  me :  their  decisions,  though  they  were 
all  unfavourable  to  me,  were  differently  rdated  by  different 
persons.  Some  said  that  they  intended  to  put  me  to  death; 
others  that  I  was  only  to  lose  my  right  hand;  but  the  most 
probaUe  account  was  that  which  I  received  from  All's  own  son* 
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a  boy  about  nine  y^ars  of  age,  who  came  to  me  in  the  evening, 
and,  with  much  concern,  informed  me  that  his  uncle  had  per- 
suaded his  father  to  put  out  my  eyes,  which  they  said  resembled 
those  of  a  cat,  and  that  all  the  Bushreens  had  approved  of  this 
measure.  His  father  however,  he  said,  would  not  put  the  sen- 
tence into  execution  until  Fatima  the  queen,  who  was  at  present 
in  the  north,  had  seen  me. 

;    March  21st.     Anxious  to  know  my  destiny,  I  went  to  the 
king  early  in  the  morning ;   and  as  a  number  of  Bushreens 
were  assembled,  I  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  of  dis- 
covering their  intentions.    I  therefore  began  by  begging  his 
.  permission  to  return  to  Jarra ;  which  was  flatly  refused :  his  wife, 
he  said,  had  not  yet  seen  me,  and  I  must  stay  until  she  came 
to  Benowm,after  which  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  depart ;  and  that 
my  horse,  which  had  been  taken  away  from  me  the  day  after  I 
arrived,  should  be  again  restored  to  me.    Unsatisfactory  as  this 
answer  was,  I  was^  forced  to  appear  pleased  ;  and  as  there  was^ 
little  hopes  of  making  my  escape,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  on 
account  of  the  excessive  heat,  and  the  total  want  of  water  in  the 
woods,  I  resolved  to  wait  patiently  until  the  rains  had  set  in,  or 
until  some  more  favourable  opportunity  should  present  itself; — 
but  hope  deferred rnaketb  the  heart  sick.  This  tedious  procrastina- 
tion from  day  to  day,  and  the  thoughts  of  travelling  through  the 
Negro  kingdoms  in  the  rainy  season,  which  was  now  fast  ap- 
proaching, made  me  very  melancholy ;  and  having  passed  a  rest- 
less night,  I  found  myself  attacked,  in  the  morning,  by  a  smart, 
fever.    I  had  wrapped  myself  close  up  in  my  cloak,  with  a  view 
to  induce  perspiration, and  was  asleep  when  a  party  of  Moors  en- 
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tered  the  hut,  and  with  their  usual  rudeness  pulled  the  cloak  from 
nie.    I  made  signs  to  them  that  I  was  sick,  and  wished  much  to 
sleep;  but  I  solicited  in  vain :  my  distress  was  matter  of  sport  to 
them,  and  they  endeavoured  to  heighten  it,  by  every  means  in 
their  power.    This  studied  and  degrading  insolence,  to  which  I 
was  constantly  exposed,  was  one  of  the  bitterest  ingredients  in 
the  cup  of  captivity ;  and  often  made  life  itself  a  burthen  to  me. 
In  those  distressing  moments  I  have  frequently  envied  the 
situation  of  the  slave;  who,  amidst  all  his  calamities,  could  still 
possess  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  thoughts ;  a  happiness  to  which 
I  had,  for  some  time,  been  a  stranger.   Wearied  out  with  such 
continual  insults,  and  perhaps  a  little  peevish  from  the  fever,  I 
trembled  lest  my  passion  might  unawares  overleap  the  bounds 
of  prudence,  and  spur  me  to  some  sudden  act  of  resentment, 
when  death  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence.     In  this  per- 
plexity, I  left  my  hut,  and  walked  to  some  shady  trees  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  camp,  where  I  lay  down.  But  even  here, 
persecution  followed  me ;  and  solitude  was  thought  too  great  an 
indulgence  for  a  distressed  Christian.   Ali's  son,  with  a  number 
of  horsemen,  came  galloping  to  the  place,  and  ordered  me  to 
rise  and  follow  them.    I  begged  they  would  allow  me  to  remain 
where  I  was,  if  it  was  only  for  a  few  hours ;  but  they  paid  little 
attention  to  what  I  said ;  and  after  a  few  threatening  words,  one 
of  them  pulled  out  a  pistol  from  a  leather  bag,  that  was  fastened 
to  the  pummel  of  his  saddle,  and  presenting  it  towards  me,  snap- 
ped it  twice.  He  did  this  with  so  much  indifference,  that  I  really 
doubted  whether  the  pistol  was  loaded  ;  he  cocked  it  a  third 
time,  and  was  striking  the  flint  with  a  piece  of  steel,  when  I  ^g- 
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ged  them  to  desist,  and  returned  with  them  to  the  camp.  When 
we  entered  Ali's  tent,  we  found  him  much  out  of  humour.  He 
called  for  the  Moor's  pistol,  and  amused  himself  for  some  time 
with  opening  and  shutting  the  pan ;  at  length,  taking  up  his 
powder  horn,  he  fresh  primed  it ;  and  turning  round  to  me  with 
a  menacing  look,  said  something  in  Arabic,  which  I  did  not  un- 
derstand. I  desired  my  boy,  who  was  sitting  before  the  tent, 
to  inquire  what  offence  I  had  committed ;  when  I  was  informed 
that  having  gone  out  of  the  camp  without  All's  permission,  they 
suspected  that  I  had  some  design  of  making  my  escape  ;  and 
that,  in  future,  if  I  was  seen  without  the  skirts  of  the  camp, 
'  orders  had  been  given  that  I  should  be  shot  by  the  first  person 
that  observed  me. 

In  the  afternoon  the  horizon,  to  the  eastward,  was  thick  and 
hazy,  and  the  Moors  prognosticated  a  sand  wind  ;  which  ac- 
cordingly commenced  on  the  morning  following,  and  lasted, 
with  slight  intermissions,  for  two  days.  The  force  of  the  wind 
was  not  in  itself  very  great :  it  was  what  a  seaman  would  have 
denominated  a  stiff  breeze;  but  the  quantity  of  sand  and  dust 
carried  before  it,  was  such  as  to  darken  the  whole  atmosphere. 
It  swept  along  from  east  to  west,  in  a  thick  and  constant  stream, 
and  the  air  was  at  times  so  dark  and  full  of  sand,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  discern  the  neighbouring  tents.  As  the  Moors  al- 
ways dress  their  victuals  in  the  open  air,  this  sand  fell  in  great 
plenty  amongst  the  kouskous  :  it  readily  adhered  to  the  skin, 
when  moistened  by  perspiration,  and  formed  a  cheap  and  uni- 
versal hair  powder.  The  Moors  wrap  a  cloth  round  their  face, 
to  prevent  them  from  inhaling  the  sand,  and  always  turn  their 
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backs  to  the  wind  when  they  look  up,  to  prevent  the  sand  fall- 
ing into  their  eyes. 

About  this  time,  all  the  women  of  the  camp  had  their  feet, 
and  the  ends  of  their  fingers,  stained  of  a  dark  saffron  colour. 
I  could  never  ascertain  whether  this  was  done  from  motives  of 
religion,  or  by  way  of  ornament.  The  curiosity  of  the  Moorish 
ladies  had  been  very  troublesome  to  me  ever  since  my  arrival 
at  Benowm  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  (whether  from 
the  instigation  of  others,  or  impelled  by  their  own  ungovern- 
able curiosity,  or  merely  out  of  frolic,  I  cannot  affirm)  a  party 
of  them  came  into  my  hut,  and  gave  me  plainly  to  understand 
that  the  object  of  their  visit  was  to  ascertain,  by  actual  inspec- 
tion, whether  the  rite  of  circumcision  extended  to  theNazarenes, 
(Christians,)  as  well  as  to  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  The 
reader  will  easily  judge  of  my  surprise  at  this  unexpected  decla- 
ration ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  proposed  scrutiny,  I  thought 
it  -best  to  treat  the  business  jocularly.  I  observed  to  them,  that 
it  was  not  customary  in  my  country  to  give  ocular  demonstra- 
tion in  such  cases,  before  so  many  beautiful  women  ;  but  that  if 
all  of  them  would  retire,  except  the  young  lady  to  whom  I  point- 
ed, (selecting  the  youngest  and  handsomest),  I  would  satisfy  her 
curiosity.  The  ladies  enjoyed  the  jest ;  and  went  away  laughing 
heartily ;  and  the  young  damsel  herself  to  whom  I  had  given 
the  preference,  (though  she  did  not  avail  herself  of  the  privi- 
lege ,of  inspection),  seemed  no  way  displeased  at  the  compli- 
ment ;  for  she  soon  afterwards  sent  me  some  meal  and  milk  for 
my  supper. 

March  28th.    This  morning  a  large  herd  of  cattle  arrived 
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from  the  eastward ;  and  one  of  the  drivers,  to  whom  AH  had 
lent  my  horse,  came  into  my  hut  with  the  leg  of  an  antelope 
as  a  present,  and  told  me  that  my  horse  was  standing  before 
All's  tent.  In  a  little  time  Ali  sent  one  of  his  slaves  to  in- 
form me,  that,  in  the  afternoon,  I  must  be  in  readiness  to 
ride  out  with  him,  a9  he  intended  to  shew  me  to  some  of  hia 
women. 

About  four  o'clock,  Ali,  with  six  of  his  courtiers,  came  riding 
to  my  hut,  and  told  me  to  follow  them.  I  readily  complied.  But 
here  a  new  difficulty  occurred:  the  Moors,  accustomed  to  a 
loose  and  easy  dress,  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  my  nankeen  breecbeSy  which  they  said  were  not  only 
inelegant,  but,  on  account  of  their  tightness,  very  indecent;  and 
as  this  was  a  visit  to  ladies,  Ali  ordered  my  boy  to  bring  out  the 
loose  cloak  which  I  had  always  worn  since  my  arrival  at '  Be- 
nowm,  and  told  me  to  wrap  it  close  round  me.  We  visited  the 
tents  of  four  different  ladies,  at  every  one  of  which  I  was 
presented  with  a  bowl  of  milk  and  water.  All  these  ladies 
were  remarkably  corpulent,  which  is  conskiered  here  as  the 
highest  mark  of  beauty.  They  were  v«y  inquisitive,  and  exa- 
mined my  hair  and  skin  with  great  attention;  but  affected 
to  consider  me  as  a  sort  of  inferior  being  to  themselves^ 
and  would  knit  their  brows,  and  seem  to  shudder,  when  they 
looked  at  the  whiteness  of  my  skin.  In  the  course  of  this  even- 
ing's excursion,  my  dress  and  appearance  afforded  infinite 
mirth  to  the  company,  who  galloped  round  me  as  if  they  were 
baiting  a  wild   animal;  twirling  their  muskets  round  their 
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headSs  and  eKbi biting  vafibus  feats  of  activity t^nd  horsemdnship, 
seeiAingly  Ko  display  their*  superior  prowe9S  over  a  miserable 
captive.  . 

The  Moors  are  certainly  very  good^horsenien.  They  ride 
without  fe6r ;  their  saddles,  being  high  befbre.ahd  behind,  afibrd 
them  a  very  secure  seat;  and  if  they  chance  to  fall,  the  whole 
country  is  so  soft  and  sandy,  that  they  are  very  seldom  hurt. 
Their  greatest  pride,  and  one  of  their  principal  amusements,  is 
to  put  the  horse  to  his  full  speed,  arid  then  stop  him  With  a* 
sudden  jerk,  so  as  frequently  to  bring  him  down  upon  his 
haunches.  Ali  always  rode  upon  a  milk-white  horse,  with  its 
tail  dyed  red.  He  never  walked,  un)eiBs  when  he  went  to  say 
his  prayers ;  and  even  in  the  night,  two  or  three  horses  were 
always  kept  ready  saddled,  at  a  little  distance  from  his  own 
tent.-  The  Moors  set  a'very  high  value  upon  their  horses;  for 
it  is  by  their  superior  fleetness  that  they  are  enabled  to  make 
so  many  predatory  excursions  into  the  Negro  countries.  They 
feed  them  three  or  four  times  a  day,  :and  generally  give  them 
a  large  quantity  of  sweet  milk  in  the  evening,  which  the  horses 
appear  to  relish  very  much. 

April  3d.  This  forenoon  a  child,  which  had  been  some  time 
sickly,  died  in  the  next  tent;  and  the  mother  and  relations  im- 
mediately began  the  death  howl.  They  were  joined  by  a 
number  of  female  visitors,  who  came  on  purpose  to  assist  at 
this  melancholy  concert.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
burial,  which  is  generally  performed  secretly,  in  thedUskof  the 
evening,  and  frequently  at  only  a  few  yards  distance  from  the 
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tent.  Over  the  grave,  they  plant  dile.  particular  shrub;  and  no 
stranger  iis  allowed  to  pludc  a  loaf,  or  even  to  touch  it ;  so  great 
a  veneration  have  they  for  the  dead. 

April  7th.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afti^moon^  a  whirlwind 
passed  through  the  camp^  with  s»ich  vjoleiice  that  it  overturn^ 
three  tents,  and  Wew  down  one  side  of  my  hut*  These  whirl- 
winds come  from  the  Great  Desert,  and;  at  this  season  c^  the 
yeaXf  are  so  common,  that  I  have  seen  five  or  six  pf  them  at 
one  time.  They  carry  up  quantijdes.  of  sand  to  an  amazing 
height,  which  resemble,  at  a  dial[ariee,so  nbany  moving  pillars  of 
smoke. 

The  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  upop;a  dry  and  sandy  country, 
makes  the  air  insuffiarably  hot  Ali  having  robbed  me  of  my 
thermometer,  I  had  no  means  of  forming  a  comparative  judg- 
ment ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  beams  of  the 
vertical  sun  are  seconded  by  the  scorching  wind  from  the 
Desert,  the  ground  is  frequently  heated  to  such  a  degree,  as 
not  to  be  borne  by  the  naked  foot;  even  the  Negro  slavey 
will  not  run  from  one  tent  to  another,  without  their  sandals. 
At  this  time  of  the  day,  the  Moors  lie.  stretched  at  length  in 
their  tents,  either  asleep,  or  unwilling  to  move;  and  I  have 
often. felt  the  wind  so  hot,  that  I  could  not  hold  my  hand  in  the 
current  of  air  which  came  through  the  crevices  of  my  hut, 
without  feeling  sensible  pain*  ^ 

April  8th.  This  day  the  vvind  blew  from  the  south-^est, 
and  in  the  night  there  was  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  accompanied 
with  Ihunder  and  lightning. 

April  loth.    In  the  evening  the  Tabala,  or  lai^e  drum,  was 
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beat,  to  announce  a  wedding,  which  was  held  at  one  of  the 
neighbouring  tents*  A  great  number  of  pebple  of  both  sexes 
assembled,  but  without  that  mirth  and  hilarity  which  take 
place  at  a  Negix)  wedding:  here  there  was  neither  singing,  nor 
dancing;  nor  any  other  amusement  that  I  could  perceive.  A 
woman  was  beating  the  drum,  and  the  other  women  joining  at 
times,  like  a  chorus,  by  setting  up  a  shrill  scream ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  moving  their  tongues  from  one  side  of  the  mouth  to 
the  other,  with  great  celerity •  I  was  soon  tired,  and  had  returned 
into  my  hut,  where  I  was  sitting  almost  asleep,  when  an  old 
woman  entered,  with  a  wooden  bowl  in  her  hand,  and  signified 
that  she  had  brought  mearpresent  from  the  bride.  Before  I  could 
recover  from  the  surprise,  which  this  message  created,  the  woman 
discharged  the  contents  of  the  bowl  full  in  my  face.  Finding  that 
it  was  the  same  sort  of  holy  water,  with  which,  among  the  Hot- 
tentots, a  priest  is  said  to  sprinkle  a  new  married  couple,  I  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  the.  old  lady  was  actuated  by  mischief,  or 
malice ;  but  she  gave  me  seriously  to  understand,  that  it  was  a 
nuptial  benediction  from  the  bride's  own  person;  and  which,  on 
such  occasions,  is  always  received  by  the  young  unmarried 
Moors  as  a  mark  of  distinguished  favour.  .  This  being  the  case, 
I  wiped  my  face,  and  sent  my  acknowledgments  to  the  lady. 
The  wedding  drum  continued  to  beat,  and  the  women  to  sing, 
or  rather  whistlf,  all  night.  About  nine  in  the  morning,  the 
bride  was  brought  in  state  from  her  mother's  tent,  attended  by 
a  number  of  women,  who  carried  her  tent,  (a  present  from  the 
husband)  some  bearing  up  the  poles,  others  holding  by  the 
strings ;  ^nd  in  this,  maimer  they  marched,  whistling  as  for- 
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merly,  until  they  came  to  the  place  appointed  for  her  residence, 
where  they  pitched  the  tent  The  husband  followed,  with  a 
number  of  men  leading  four  bullocks,  which  they  tied  to  the 
tent  strings;  and  having  killed  another,  and  distributed  the 
beef  among  the  people,  the  ceremony  was  concluded. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

Occurrences  at  the  Camp  continued. — Information  collected  by  the 
Author y  concerning  Houssa  and  Tombuctoo;  and  the  Situation 
of  the  latter. — The  Route  described  from  Morocco  to  Benowm. 
— The  Author  s  Distress  from  Hunger. — Ali  removes  his  Camp 
to  the  Northward. — The  Author  is  carried  Prisoner  to  the 
new  Encampment,  and  is  presented  to  dueen  Fatima. — Great 
Distress  from  the  Want  of  Water. 

One  whole  month  had  now  elapsed  since  I  was  led  into  cap- 
tivity ;  during  which  time,  each  returning  day  brought  me 
fresh  distresses.  I  watched  the  lingering  course  of  the  sun  with 
anxiety,  and  blessed  his  evening  beams  as  they  shed  a  yellow 
lustre  along  the  sandy  floor  of  my  hut;  for  it  was  then  that  my 
oppressors  left  me,  and  allowed  me  to  pass  the  sultry  night  in 
solitude  and  reflection. 

About  midnight,  a  bowl  of  kouskous  with  some  salt  and  water 
was  brought  for  me  and  my  two  attendants ;  this  was  our  com- 
mon fare,  and  it  was  all  tHat  was  allowed  us,  to  allay  the  cravings 
of  hunger,  and  support  nature  for  the  whole  of  the  following 
day :  for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  was  the  Mahomedan  Lent ; ' 
and  as  the  Moors  keep  the  fast  with  a  religious  strictness,  they 
thought  it  proper  to  compel  me,  though  a  Christain,  to  a  similar 
observance.    Time,  however,  somewhat  reconciled  me  to  my 
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situation  :  I  found  that  I  could  bear  hunger  and  thirst  better 
than  I  expected  ;  and  at  length,  I  endeavoured  to  beguile  the 
tedious  hours,  by  learning  to  write  Arabic.  .  The  people  who 
came  to  see  me,  soon  made  me  acquainted  with  the  characters; 
and  I  discovered,  that  by  engaging  their  attention  in  this  way, 
.they  were  not  so  troublesome  as  otherwise  they  would  have 
been :  indeed,  when  I  observed  any  person  whose  countenance  I 
thought  bore  malice  towards  me,  I  made  it  a  rule  to  ask  him, 
either  to  write  in  the  sand  himself,  or  to  decipher  what  I  had 
already  written  ;  and  the  pridie  of  shewing  his  superior  attain- 
ments>  generally  induced  him  to  comply  with  my  request. 

April  144th.  As  Queen  Fatima  had  not  yet  arrived,  AH  propos- 
ed to  go  to  the  north,  and  bring*  her  back  with  him ;  but  as  the 
place  was  two  days'  journey  from  BenoWm,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  some  refreshment  on  the  road ;  and  Ali,  suspicious  of 
those  about  him,  was  so  afraid  of  being  poisoned,  that  he  never 
eat  any  thing  but  what  was  dressed  under  his  own  immediate 
inspection.  A  fine  bullock  was  therefore  killed,  and  the  flesh 
being  cut  up  into  thin  slices,  was  dried  in  the  sun ;  and  this,  with 
two  bags  of  dry  kouskousi  formed  his  travelling  provisions. 

Previous  to  his  departure,  the  black  people  of  the  town  of 
Benowm  came,  according  to  their  annual  custom,  to  shew  their 
arms,  and  bring  their  stipulated  tribute  of  corn  and  cloth. 
They  were  but  badly  armed  ;  twenty-two  with  muskets,  forty 
or  fifty  witji  bows  and  arrows ;  and  nearly  the  same  number  of 
men  and  boys,  with  spears  only:  they  arranged  themselves 
before  the  tent,  where  they  waited  until  their  arms  were  exa* 
mined,  and  some  little  disputes  settled. 

Ta 
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About  midnight  on  the  16th,  Ali  departed  quietly  from  Be- 
nowm,  accdmpanied  by  a  few  attendants.  He  was  expected 
to  return  in  the  course  of  nine  or  ten  days. 

April  18th.  Two  days  after  the  departure  of  Ali,  a  Shereef 
arrived  with  salt,  and  some  other  articles,  from  Walet,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Biroo.  As  there  was  no  tent  appro- 
priated for  him,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  same  hut  with  me. 
He  seemed  to  be  a  well  informed  man,  and  his  acquaintance 
both  with  the  Arabic  and  Bambarra  tongues,  enabled  him  to 
travel,  with  ease  and  safety,  through  a  number  of  kingdoms ;  for 
though  his  place  of  residence  was  Walet,  he  had  visited  Houssa, 
and  had  lived  some  yeat^  at  Tombuetoo.  Upon  my  inquiring 
BO  particularly  about  the  distance,  from  Walet  to  Tombuetoo, 
he  asked  me  if  I  intended  to  travel  that  way ;  and  being  answered 
in  the  affirmative^  he  shook  his  head,  and  said,  //  wouU  not  do; 
for  that  Christians  were  looked  upon  there  as  the  devil's 
children,  and  enemies  to  the  Prophet.  From  him  I  learned  the 
following  particulars;  that  Houssa  was  the  largest  town  he  had 
ever  seen :  that  Walet  was  larger  than  Tombuetoo ;  but  being 
remote  from  the  Niger,  and  its  trade  consisting  chiefly  of  salt, 
it  was  not  so  much  resorted  to  by  strangers:  that  between  Be- 
nowm  and  W^et  was  ten  days'  journey ;  but  the  road  did  not 
lead  through  any  remarkable  towns,  and  travellers  supported 
themselves  by  purchasing  milk  from  the  Arabs,  Who  keep  their 
herds  by  the  watering-places:  two  of  the  days'  joiimies,  was 
over  a  siandy  country,  without  water.  From  Walet  to  Tom- 
buetoo, was  eleven  days  more ;  but  water  was  more  plenti- 
ful, and  the  journey  w^s  usually  performed  upon  bullocks.    He 
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Baid  ihere  were  many  Jews  at  Tombuctoo,  but  they  all  spoke 
Arabic,  and  used  the  same  prayers  as  the  Moors.  He  frequent- 
ly pointed  his  hand  to  the  south-east  quarter^  or  rather  the  east 
by  south;  observing,  that  Tombuctoo  was  situated  in  that 
direction ;  and  though  I  made  him  repeat  this  information,  again 
and  again,  I  never  found  him  to  vary  more  than  half  a  pointy 
which  was  to  the  southward. 

AjH-il  si4th«  This  morning  Shereef  Sidi  Mahomed  Moora 
Abdalla,  a  native  of  Morocco,  arrived  with  five  builodcs  loaded 
with  salt  He  had  formerly  resided  some  months  at  Gibraltar, 
where  he  had  picked  up  as  much  English,  as  enabled  him  to 
make  himself  understood.  He  informed  me,  that  he  had  been 
five  months  in  coming  from  Santa  Cruz;  but  that  great  part  of 
the  time  had  been  spent  in  trading.  When  I  requested  him  to 
enumerate  the  days  employed  in  travelling  from  Morocco  to 
Benowm,  he  gave  them  as  follows  :— *to  Swera,  three  days ;  to 
Agadier, three;  toJiniken,ten;  toWadenoon,four;  toLakeneig, 
five;  to  Zeeriwin*-zeriman,  five;  to  Tisheet,  ten;  to  Benowmp 
ten;  in  all  fifty  days:  but  travellers  usually  r^st  a  long  while  at 
Jiniken  and  Tisheet;  at  the  latter  of  which  places  they  dig  the 
rock  salt^  which  is  so  great  an  article  of  commerce  with  the 
Negroes: 

In  converdng  with  these  Shereefs,  and  the  different  strangers 
that  resorted  to  the  camp,  I  passed  my  time  with  r&ther  less 
iineasiness  than  formerly.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  dressing 
of  my  victuals  was  now  left  entirely  to  the  care  of  All's  slaves, 
over  whom  I  had  not  the  smallest  control,  I  found  myself  but 
ill  supplied^  worse  even  than  in  the  fast  month:  for  two  sue* 
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cessive  nights,  they  neglected  to  send  us  our  accustomed  meal,, 
and  though  my  boy  went  to  a  small  Negro  town  near  the  camp^ 
and  begged  with  great  diligence  from  hut  to  hut,  he  could  only 
procure  a  few  handfuls  of  ground  nuts,  which  he  readily  shared 
with  me.  Hunger,  at  first,  is  certainly  a  very  painful  sensation ; 
but  when  it  has  continued  for  some  time,  this  pain  is  succeeded 
by  languor  and  debility;  in  which  case,  a  draught  of  water,  by 
keeping  the  stomach  distended,  will  greatly  exhilarate  the  spi- 
rits>  and  remove  for  a  short  time  every  sort  of  uneasiness. 
Johnson  and  Demba  were  very  much  dejected.  They  lay 
stretched  upon  the  sand,  in  a  sort  of  torpid  slumber ;  and  even 
when  the  kouskous  arrived^  I  found  some  difficulty  in  awaken- 
ing them.  I  felt  no  inclinatwn  to  sleep,  but  was  affected  with 
a  deep  convulsive  respiration,  like  constant  sighing  ;  and,  what 
alarmed  me  still  more,  a  dimness  of  sight,  and  a  tendency  to 
faint  when  I  attempted  to  sit  up.  These  symptoms  did  not  go 
off  until  some  time  after  I  had  received  nourishment. 

We  had  been  for  some  days  in  daily  expectation  of  All's  re- 
turn from  Saheel  (or  the  north  country)  with  his  wife  Fatima. 
In  the  meanwhile  Mansong,  King  of  Bambarra,  as  I  have 
related  in  Chapter  VIII,  had  sent  to  Ali  for  a  party  of  horse  to 
assist  in  storming  Gedingooma.  With  this  demand  Ali  had  not 
only  refused  to  comply,  but  had  treated  the  messengers  with 
great  haughtiness  and  contempt ;  upon  which  Mansong  gave 
up  all  thoughts  of  taking  the  town,  and  prepared  to  chastize  Ali 
for  his  contumacy. 

Things  were  in  this  situation  when,  on  the  29th  of  April,  a 
messenger  arrived  at  Benowm  with  the  disagreeable  intelligencie 
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tliat  the  Bambarra  army  was  approaching  the  frontiers  of  Lu- 
damar.  This  threw  the  whole  country  into  confusion ;  and  in 
the  afternoon  Ali's  son  with  about  twenty  horsemen  arrived  at 
Benowm.  He  ordered  all  the  cattle  to  be  driven  away  imme- 
diately, all  the  tents  to  be  struck,  and  the  people  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  depart  at  daylight  the  next  morning. 

April  30th.  At  daybreak  the  whole  camp  was  in  motion.  The 
baggage  was  carried  upon  bullocks,  the  two  tent  poles  being 
placed  one  on  each  side,  and  the  different  wooden  articles  of  the 
tent  distributed  in  like  manner;  the  tent  cloth  was  thrown  over 
all,  and  upon  this  was  commonly  placed  one  or  two  women ; 
for  the  Moorish  women  are  very  bad  walkers.  The  king's  fa- 
vourite concubines  rode  upon  camels,  with  a  saddle  of  a  parti- 
cular construction,  and  a  canopy  to  shelter  them  from  the  sun. 
We  proceeded  to  the  northward  until  noon,  when  the  king's 
son  ordered  the  whole  company,  except  two  tents,  to  enter  a 
thick  low  wood,  which  was  upon  our  right.  I  was  sent  along 
with  the  two  tents,  and  arrived  in  the  evening  at  a  Negro  town 
called  Farani :  here  we  pitched  the  tents  in  an  open  place,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  town. 

The  hurry  and  confusion  which  attended  this  decampment, 
prevented  the  slaves  from  dressing  the  usual  quantity  of  victuals; 
and  lest  their  dry  provisions  should  be  exhausted  before  they 
reached  their  place  of  destination,  (for  as  yet  none  but  Ali  and 
the  chief  men  knew  whither  we  were  going,)  they  thought 
proper  to  make  me  observe  this  day  as  a  day  of  fasting. 

May  1st.  As  I  had  some  reason  to  suspect  that  this  day  was 
also  to  be  considered  as  a  fast,  I  went  in  tlie  morning  to  the 
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Negro  town  of  Farani,  and  begged  some  provisions  from  the 
Dooti,  who  readily  supplied  my  wants^and  desired  me  to  come  to 
his  house  every  day  during  my  stay  in  the  neighbourhood.  These 
hospitable  people  are  looked  upon  by  the  Moors  as  an  atgect 
race  of  slaves,  and  are  treated  accordingly*  Two  of  All's  house- 
hold slaves,  a  man  and  a  woman,  who  had  come  along  with  the 
two  tents,  went  this  morning  to  water  the  cattle  from  the  town 
wells,  at  which  there  began  to  be  a  great  scarcity.  When  the 
Negro  women  observed  the  cattle  approaching,  they  took  up 
their  pitchers  and  ran  with  all  possible  haste  towards  the  town> 
but  before  they  could  enter  the  gate,  they  were  stopped  by  the 
slaves,  who  compelled  them  to  bring  back  the  water  they  had 
drawn  for  their  own  families,  and  empty  it  into  the  troughs  for 
the  cattle.  When  this  was  exhausted,  they  were  ordered  to 
draw  water  until  such  time  as  the  cattle  had  all  drank ;  and  the 
woman  slave  actually  broke  two  wooden  bowls  over  the  heads 
of  the  black  girls,  because  they  were  somewhat  dilatory  in 
obeying  her  commands. 

May  sd.  We  departed  from  the  vicinity  of  Farani,  and  after 
a  circuitous  route  through  the  woods,  arrived  at  Ali^s  camp  in 
the  afternoon.  This  encampment  was  larger  than  that  of  Be- 
nowm,  and  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  thick  wood  about  two 
miles  distant  from  a  Negro  town,  called  Bubaken  I  imme- 
diately waited  upon  Ali,  in  order  to  pay  my  respects  to  Queen 
Fatima,  who  had  come  with  him  from  Saheel.  He  seemed  much 
pleased  with  my  coming ;  shook  hands  with  me,  and  infprmed 
his  wife  that  I  was  the  Christian.  She  was  a  woman  of  the  Arab 
cast,  with  long  black  hair,  and  remarkably  corpulent.    She 
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appeared  at  first  rather  shocked  at  the  thought  of  baling  a  Chris- 
tian so  near  her :  but  when  I  had  (by  means  of  a  Negro  boy, 
who  spoke  the  Mandingo  and  Arabic  tongues)  answered  a  great 
many  questions,  which  her  curiosity  suggested,  respecting  the 
country  of  the  Christians,  she  seemed  more  at  ease,  and  pre- 
sented me  with  a  bowl  of  milk ;  which  I  considered  as  a  very 
fevourable  omen« 

The  heat  was  now  almost  insufferable ;  all  nature  seemed  sink- 
ing under  it.  The  distant  country  presented  to  the  eye  a  dreary  • 
expanse  of  sand,  with  a  few  stunted  trees  and  prickly  bushes, 
in  the  shade  of  which  the  hungry  cattle  licked  up  the  wi- 
thered grass,  while  the  camels  and  goats  picked  off  the  scanty- 
foliage.  The  scarcity  of  water  was-  greater  here  than  at  Be- 
nowm.  Day  and  night  the  wells  were  crowded  With  cattle, 
lowing  and  fighting  with  each  other  to  come  af  the  trough: 
excessive  thirst  made  many  of  them  furious ;  others,  being  too 
weak  to  contend  for  the  water,  endeavoured  to  quench  their 
thirst  by  devouring  the  black  mud  from  the  gutters-  near  the 
wells ;  which  they  did  with  great  avidity,  though  it  was 
commonly  fatal  to  them. 

This  great  scarcity  of  water  was  felt  severely  by  all  the  people 
of  the  camp,  and  by  none  more  than  myself;  for  though  Ali 
allowed  me  a  skin  for  containing  water,  and  Fatima,  once  op 
twice,  gave  me  a  small  supply,  when  I  was  in  distress,  yet  such 
was  the  barbarous  disposition  of  the  Moors  at  the  wells,  that, 
when  my  boy  attempted  to  fill  the  skin,  he  commonly  received 
a  sound  drubbing  for  his  presumption:  Every  one  was  asto- 
nished that  the  slave  of  a  Christian  should  attempt  to  draw 
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water  from  wells  which  had  been  dug  by  the  followers  of 
the  Prophet.  This  treatment,  at  length,  so  frightened  the  b6y> 
that  I  believe  he  would  sooner  have  perished  with  thirst,  than 
attempted  again  to  fill  the  skin  ;  he  therefore  contented  himself 
with  begging  water  from  the  Negro  slaves  that  attended  the 
camp;  and  I  followed  his  example;  but  with  very  indifferent 
success  ;  for  though  I  let  no  opportunity  slip,  and  was  very  ur- 
gent in  my  solicitations,  both  to  the  Moors  and  Negroes,  I  was 
but  ill  supplied,  and  frequently  passed  the  night  in  the  situatfon 
of  Tantalus.  No  sooner  had  I  shut  my  eyes,  than  fancy  would 
convey  me  to  the  streams  and  rivers  of  my  native  land :  there^ 
as  I  wandered  along  the  verdant  brink,  I  surveyed  the  clear 
stream  with  transport,  and  hastened  to  swallow  the  delightful 
draught ; — but  alas !  disappointment  awakened  me ;  and  I  found 
myself  a  lonely  captive,  perishing  of  thirst  amidst  the  wilds  of 
Africa  I 

One  night,  having  solicited  in  vain  for  water  at  the  camp,  and 
being  quite  feverish,  I  resolved  to  try  my  fortune  at  the  wells, 
which  were  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  camp.  According- 
ly, I  set  out  about  midnight,  and,  being  guided  by  the  lowing  of 
the  cattle,  soon  arrived  at  the  place ;  where  I  found  the  Moors 
very  busy  drawing  water.  I  requested  permission  to  drink,  but 
was  driven  away,  with  outrageous  abuse.  Passing, however,  from 
one  well  to  another,  I  came  at  last  to  one  where  there  was  only 
an  old  man  and  two  boys.  I  made  the  same  request  to  this  man, 
and  he  immediately  drew  me  up  a  bucket  of  water ;  but,  as  I  was 
about  to  take  hold  of  it,  he  recollected  that  I  was  a  Christian,  and 
fearing  that  his  bucket  might  be  polluted  by  my  lips,  he  dashed 
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the  water  into  the  trough^  and  told  me  to  drink  from  thence. 
Though  this  trough  was  none  of  the  largest,  and  three  cows 
were  akeady  drinking  in  it,  I  resolved  to  come  in  for  my  share ; 
,  and  kneeling  down,  thrust  my  head  between  two  of  the  cows, 
and  drank  with  great  pleasure,  until  the  water  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted ;  and  the  cows  began  to  contend  with  each  other  for 
the  last  mouthful. 

In  adventures  of  this  nature,  I  passed  the  sultry  month  of 
May,  during  which  no  material  change  took  place  in  my  situa-* 
tion.  Ali  still  considered  me  as  a  lawful  prisoner;  and  Fatima, 
though  she  allowed  me  a  larger  quantity  of  victuals  than  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  receive  at  Benowm,  had  as  yet  said  nothing 
on  the  subject  of  my  release.  In  the  meantime,  the  frequent 
changes  of  the  wind,  the  gathering  clouds,  and  distant  lightning, 
with  other  appearances  of  approaching  rain,  indicated  that  the 
wet  season  was  at  hand ;  when  the  Moors  annually  evacuate  the 
country  of  the  Negroes,  and  return  to  the  skirts  of  the  Great 
Desert.  This  made  me  consider  that  my  fate  was  drawing 
towards  a  crisis,  and  I  resolved  to  wait  for  the  event  without  any 
seeming  uneasiness :  but  circumstances  occurred  which  produced 
a  change  in  my  favour,  more  suddenly  than  I  had  foreseen, 
or  had  reason  to  expect.  The  case  was  this :  the  fugitive  Kaar- 
tans,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Ludamar,  as  I  have  related  in 
Chapter  VIII.  finding  that  the  Moors  were  about  to  leave  them, 
and  dreading  the  resentment  of  their  own  sovereign,  whom 
they  had  so  basely  deserted,  offered  to  treat  with  Ali,  for  two 
hundred  Moorish  horsemen,  to  co-operate  with  them  in  an 
effort  to  expel  Daisy  from  Gedingooma ;  for  until  Daisy  should 
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be  vanquished,  or  humbled,  they  cx>nsidered  that  they  couM 
neither  return  to  their  native  towns,  nor  live  in  security  in 
any  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  With  a  view  to  extort 
money  from  these  people,  by  means  of  this  treaty,  Ali  dis- 
patched his  son  to  Jarra,  and  prepared  to  follow  him  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  This  was  an  opportunity  of  too  great 
consequence  to  me,  to  be  neglected.  I  immediately  applied  to 
Fatima  (who,  I  found,  had  the  chief  directioti  in  all  affairs  of 
state),  and  begged  her  interest  with  Ali,  to  give  me  permission 
to  accompany  him  to  Jarra.  This  request,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, was  favourably  received.  Fatima  looked  kindly  on  me, and, 
I  believe,  was  at  length  moved  with  compassion  towards  roe. 
My  bundles  were  brought  from  the  large  cow-skin  bag  that  stood 
in  the  corner  of  All's  tent,  and  I  was  ordered  to  explain  the 
use  of  the  different  articles,  and  shew  the  method  of  putting  on 
the  boots,  stockings,  &c. ;  with  all  which  I  cheerfully  complied, 
and  was  told  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  I  should  be  at 
liberty  to  depart. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  I  should  certainly  find  the  means  of 
escaping  from  Jarra,  if  I  should  once  get  thither ;  I  now  freely 
indulged  the  pleasing  hope  that  my  captivity  would  soon  ter- 
minate ;  and  happily  not  having  been  disappointed  in  this  idea, 
I  shall  pause,  in  this  place,  to  collect  and  bring  into  one  point 
of  view,  such  observations  on  the  Moorish  character,  and 
country,  as  I  had  no  fair  opportunity  of  introducing  into  the 
preceding  narrative. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

Containing  same  further  miscellaneous  Reflections  on  the  Moorish 
Character^  and  Manners. — (Mservations  concerning  the  Great 
Desert^  its  Animalsy  wild  and  domestic^  &c.  &c. 

1  HE  Moors  of  this  part  of  Africa,  are  divided  into  many  sepa- 
rate tribes^  of  which  the  most  formidable,  according  to  what 
was  reported  to  me,  are  those  of  Trasart  and  II  Braken,  which 
inhabit  the  northern  bank  of  the  Senegal  river.  The  tribes  of 
Gedumah,  Jafnoo,  and  Ludamar,  though  not  so  numerous  as 
the  former,  are  nevertheless  very  powerful  and  warlike ;  and 
are  each  governed  by  a  chief,  or  king,  who  exercises  absolute 
jurisdiction  over  his  own  horde,  without  acknowledging  alle- 
giance to  a  common  sovereign.  In  time  of  peace,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  people  is  pasturage.  The  Moors,  indeed,  subsist 
chiefly  on  the  flesh  of  their  cattle;  and  are  always  in  the  ex- 
treme of  either  gluttony  or  abstinence.  In  consequence  of  the 
frequent  and  severe  fasts  which  their  religion  enjoins,  and  the 
toilsome  journies,  which  they  sometimes  undertake  across  the 
Desert,  they  are  enabled  to  bear  both  hunger  and  thirst,  with 
surprising  fortitude;  but  whenever  opportunities  occur  of  satis- 
fying their  appetite,  they  generally  devour  more  at  onemeal, 
than  would  serve  an  European  for  three.  They  pay  but  little 
attention  to  agriculture;  purchasing  their  corn,  cotton-cloth. 
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and  other  necessaries,  from  the  Negroes,  in  exchange  for  salt, 
which  they  dig  from  the  pits  in  the  Great  Diesert. 

The  natural  barrenness  of  the  country  is  such,  that  it  fur- 
nishes but  few  materials  for  manufacture.  The  Moors,  how- 
ever, contrive  to  weave  a  strong  cloth,  with  which  they  cover 
their  tents:  the  thread  is  spun  by  their  women,  from  the  hair 
of  goats ;  and  they  prepare  the  hides  of  their  cattle,  so  as  to 
furnish  saddles,  bridles,  pouches,  and  other  articles  of  leather. 
They  are  likewise  sufficiently  skilful,  to  convert  the  native  iron, 
which  they  procure  from  the  Negroes,  into  spears  and  knives, 
and  also  into  pots  for  boiling  their  food ;  but  their  sabres  and 
other  weapons,  as  well  as  their  fire-arms  and  ammunition,  they 
purchase  from  the  Europeans,  in  exchange  for  the  Negro  slaves 
which  they  obtain  in  their  predatory  excursions.  Their  chief 
commerce  of  this  kind  is  with  the  French  traders,  on  the 
Senegal  river. 

The  Moors  are  rigid  Mahomedans,  and  possess,  with  the 
bigotry  and  superstition,  all  theintolerance,  of  their  sect.  They 
have  no  mosques  at  Benowm,  but  perform  their  devotions  in 
a  sort  of  open  shed,  or  inclosure  made  of  mats.  The  priest  is, 
at  the  same  time,  schoolmaster  to  the  juniors.  His  pupils 
assemble  every  evening  before  his  tent;  where,  by  the  light  of 
a  large  fire,  made  of  brush-wood  and  cows'  dung,  they  are 
taught  a  few  sentences  from  the  Koran,  and  are  initiated  into 
the  principles  of  their  creed.  Their  alphabet  differs  but  little 
from  that  in  Richardson's  Arabic  Grammar.  They  always 
write  with  the  vowel  points.  Their  priests  even  alFect  to  know 
something  of  foreign  literature.    The  priest  of  Benowm  assured 
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me,  that  he  could  read  the  writings  of  the  Christians:  he 
shewed  me  a  number  of  barbarous  characters,  which  he  asserted 
were  the  Roman  alphabet ;  and  he  produced  another  specimen, 
equally  unintelligible,  which  he  declared  to  be  the  Kallam  il 
Indi,  or  Persian.  His  library  consisted  of  nine  volumes  in 
quarto;  most  of  them,  I  believe,  were  books  of  religion ;  for  the 
name  of  Mahomet  appeared,  in  red  letters,  in  almost  every 
page  of  each.  His  scholars  wrote  their  lessons  upon  thin  boards ; 
paper  being  too  expensive  for  general  use.  The  boys  were 
diligent  enough,  and  appeared  to  possess  a  considerable  share 
of  emulation ;  carrying  their  boards  slung  over  their  shoulders, 
when  about  their  common  employments.  When  a  boy  has 
committed  to  memory  a  few  of  their  prayers,  and  can  read  and 
write  certain  parts  of  the  Koran,  he  is  reckoned  sufficiently  in- 
structed; and,  with  this  slender  stock  of  learning,  commences 
his  career  of  life.  Proud  of  his  acquirements,  he  surveys  with 
contempt  the  unlettered  Negro;  and  embraces  every  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  his  superiority  over  such  of  his  country- 
men, as  are  not  distinguished  by  the  same  accomplishments. 

The  education  of  the  girls  is  neglected  altogether:  mental 
accomplishments  are  but  little  attended  to  by  the  women ;  nor 
is  the  want  of  them  considered  by  the  men,  as  a  defect  in  the 
female  character.  They  are  regarded,  I  believe,  as  an  inferior 
species  of  animals ;  and  seem  to  be  brought  up  for  no  other 
purpose,  than  that  of  administering  to  the  sensual  pleasures  of 
their  imperious  masters.  Voluptuousness  is,  therefore,  consi- 
dered as  their  chief  accomplishment,  and  slavish  submission  as 
their  indispensable  duty. 
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The  Moors  have  singular  ideas  of  feminine  perfection.  The 
gracefulness  of  figure  and  motion^,  and  a  countenance  enlivened 
by  expression,  are  by  no  means  essential  points  in  their  standard : 
with  them,  corpulence  and  beauty  appear  to  be  terms  nearly 
synonymous.  A  woman,  of  even  moderate  pretensions,  must  be 
one  who  cannot  walk  without  a  slave  under  each  arm,  to  sup- 
port her;  and  a  perfect  beauty  is  a  load  for  a  camel.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  prevalent  taste  for  unwieldiness  of  bulk,  the 
Moorish  ladies  take  great  pains  to  acquire  it  early  in  life;  and 
for  this  purpose,  many  of  the  young  girls  are  compelled^  by 
their  mothers,  to  devour  a  great  quantity  of  kouskous,  and 
drink  a  large  bowl  of  camels'  milk  every  morning.  It  is  of  no 
importance,  whether  th^  girl  has  an  appetite  or  not;  the  koiis- 
kous  and  milk  must  be  swallowed;  and  obedience  is  frequently 
enforced  by  blows.  I  have  seen  a  poor  girl  sit  crying,  with  the 
bowl  at  her  lips,  for  more  than  an  hour;  and  her  mother,  with 
a  stick  in  her  hand,  watching  her  all  the  while,  and  using  the 
stick  without  mercy,  whenever  she  observed  that  her  daughter 
was  not  swallowing.  This  singular  practice,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing indigestion  and  disease,  soon  covers  the  young  lady  with 
that  degree  of  plumpness,  which,  in  the  eye  of  a  Moor,  is 
perfection  itself. 

As  the  Moors  purchase  all  their  clothing  from  the  Negroes,  the 
women  are  forced  to  be  very  economical  in  the  article  of 
dress.  In  general,  they  content  themselves  with  a  broad  piece 
of  cotton  cloth,  which  is  wrapped  round  the  middle,  and  hangs 
down  like  a  petticoat,  almost  to  the  ground :  to  the  upper  part 
of  this,  arjd  sewed  two  square  pieces,  one  before,  and  the  other 
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behind^  which  are  fastened  together  over  the  shoulders.  The 
head-dress»  is  commonly  a  bandage  of  cotton  cloth,  with  some 
parts  of  it  broader  than  others,  which  serve  to  conceal  the  face 
when  they  walk  in  the  sun;  frequently,  however,  when  they 
go  abroad,  they  veil  themselves  from  head  to  foot. 

The  employment  pf  the  women  varies,  according  to  their 
d^rees  of  opulence.  Queen  Fatima,  and  a  few  others  of  high 
rank,  like  the  great  ladies  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  pass  their 
time  chiefly  in  conversing  with  their  visitors,  perfonning  their 
devotions ;  or  admiring  their  charms  in  a  looking-glass.  The 
women  of  inferior  class,  employ  themselves  in  different  domes- 
tic dut^.  They  are  very  vain,  and  talkative;  and  when  any 
thing  puts  them  out  of  humour,  they  commonly  vent  their 
anger  upon  their  female  slaves,  over  whom  they  rule  with 
severe  and  despotic  authority ;  which  leads  me  to  observe,  that 
the  condition  of  these  poor  captives  is  deplorably  wretched. 
At  daybreak,  they  are  compelled  to  fetch  water  from  the  wells, 
in  large  skins,  called  girhas;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  brought 
water  enough  to  serve  the  family  for  the  day,  as  wdl  as  the 
horses  (for  the  Moors.seldom  give  their  horses  the  trouble  of 
going  to  the  wells)>  they  are  then  employed  in  pounding  the 
com,  and  dressing  the  victuals.  This  being  always  done  in  the 
open  air,  the  slaves  are  expoised  to  the  combined  heat  of  the  sun, 
the  sand,  and  the  fire.  In  the  intervals,  it  is  their  business  to 
sweep  the  tent,  chum  the  milk,  and  perform  other  domestic 
ofiices.  With  all  this  they  are  badly  fed,  and  oftentimes  cruelly 
punidied. 

The  men^s  dress,  among  the  Moors  of  Ludamar^  differs  but 
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little  front  that  of  the  Negroes  (which  has  been  already  cfeacrib* 
ed,)  except  that  they  have  all  adopted  that  characteristic  of 
the  Mahomedan  sect»  the  turban;  which  is  here  universally 
made  of  white  cotton  cloth.  Such  of  the  Moors  as  have  long 
beards,  display  them  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  satisfaction^ 
as  denoting  an  Arab  ancestry.  Of  this  number  was  AH  him- 
self ;  but  among  the  generality  of  the  people,  the  hair  is  short 
and  bushy,  and  universally  black.  And  here  I  may  be  permit-* 
ted  to  observe,  that  if  any  one  circumstance  excited  among  them 
favourable  thoughts  towards  my  own  person,  it  was  my  beard ; 
which  was  now  grown  to  an  enormous  length,  and  was  always 
beheld  with  approbation  or  envy.  I  believe  in  my  conscience, 
they  thought  it  too  good  a  beard  for  a  Christian. 

The  only  diseases  which  I  observed  to  prevail  among  the 
Moors,  were  the  intermittent  fever,  and  dysentery :  for  the 
cure  of  which,  nostrums  are  sometimes  administered  by  their 
old  women ;  but^  in  general,  nature  is  left  to  her  own  operations. 
Mention  was  made  to  me  of  the  small^pox,  as  being  sometimes 
very  destructive ;  but  it  had  not,  to  my  knowkdge,  made  its 
appearance  in  Ludamar,  while  I  was  in  captivity.  That  it  pre* 
vails,  however,  among  some  tribes  of  the  Moots,  and  that  it  is 
frequently  conveyed  by  them  to  the  Negroes  in  the  southern 
states,  I  was  assured,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Laidky ;  who  nbo 
informed  me,  that  the  Negroes  on  the  Gambia  practise  inocu* 
lation. 

The  administration  of  criminal  justice,  as  &r  as  I  had  oppor* 
tunities  of  observing,  was  prompt  and  decisive.  For,  althoi^h 
civil  rights  were  but  little  regarded  in  Ludamar,  it  was  neces- 
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sary,  when  crimes  were  committed,  that  examples  should  some* 
times  be  made.  On  such  occasions,  the  oi&nder  was  brought 
before  Ali,  who  pronounced,  of  his  sole  authority,  what  judg- 
ment he  thought  proper.  But  I  understood  that  capital  punish-* 
ment  was  seldom  or  never  inflicted,  except  on  the  Negroes. 

Although  the  wealth  of  the  Moors  consists  chiefly  in  their 
numerous  herds  of  cattle  ;  yet,  as  the  pastoral  life  does  not  afford 
full  employment,' the  majority  of  the  people  are  perfectly  idle, 
and  spend  the  day  in  trifling  conversation  about  their  horses, 
or  in  laying  schemes  of  depredation  on  the  Negro  villages. 

The  usual  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  indolent,  is  the  Kfng*s 
tent ;  where  great  liberty  of  speech  seems  to  be  exercised  by  the 
company  towards  each  other ;  while  in  speaking  of  their  chief, 
they  express  but  one  opinion.  In  praise  of  their  sovereign,  they 
are  unanimous.  Songs  are  composed  in  his  honour,  which  the 
company  frequently  sing  in  concert ;  but  they  are  so  loaded  with 
gross  adulation,  that  no  man  but  a  Moorish  despot,  could  hear 
them  without  bkshing;  The  king  is  distinguished  by  the  fine- 
ness of  his  dress ;  which  is  composed  of  blue  cotton  clothe 
faroagfat  from  Tombuctoo,  or  white  linen  or  muslin  from  Mo- 
rocco. He  has  likewise  a  larger  tent  than  any  other  person, 
vdth  a  white  cloth  over  it :  but,  in  his  usual  intercourse  with 
his  subfects,  all  diatinction&  of  rank  are  frequently  forgotten.  He 
.  sotoetimes  eats  out  of  the  same  bowl  wfth  his  camel  driver,  and 
reposes  himself,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  upon  the  same  bed. 
The  acpences^  of  his  govermnent  and  household  are  defrayed  by 
a.  tax  VLfon  bis  N^gro  sufeyects,  which  is  paid  by  every  houses 
hoMer^  elMher  in  oojm^  eloth,  or  gold  duat ;  a  tax  upon  the  drf« 
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ferent  Moorish  Korrees,  or  watering-places,  which  is  commonly 
levied  in  cattle  ;  and  a  tax  upon  all  merchandize  which  passes 
through  the  kingdom,  and  is  generally  collected  in  kind.  But 
a  considerable  part  of  the  king's  revenue  arises  from  the 
plunder  of  individuals.  The  Negro  inhabitants  of  Ludamar, 
and  the  travelling  merchants,  are  afraid  of  appearing  rich  ;  for 
Ali,  who  has  spies  stationed  in  the  different  towns,  to  give  him 
information  concerning  the  wealth  of  his  subjects,  frequently 
invents  some  frivolous  plea  for  seizing  their  property,  and  re* 
ducihg  the  opulent  to  a  level  with  their  fellow  citizens. 

Of  the  number  of  Ali's  Moorish  subjects,  I  had  no  means  of 
forming  a  correct  estimate.  The  military  strength  of  Ludamar 
consists  in  cavalry.  They  are  well  mounted,  and  appear  to  be 
very  expert  in  skirmishing  and  attacking  by  surprise.  Every 
soldier  furnishes  his  own  horse,  and  finds  his  accoutrements,  con- 
sisting of  a  large  sabre,a  double  barrelled  gun,  a  small  red  leather 
bag  for  holding  his  balls, and  a  powder  horn  slung  over  theshoul-' 
der.  He  has  no  pay,  nor  any  remuneration  but  what  arises  from 
plunder.  This  body  is  not  very  numerous ;  for  when  Ali  made 
war  upon  Bambarra,  I  was  informed  that  his  whole  force  did  not 
exceed  two  thousand  cavalry.  They  constitute,  however,  by 
what  I  could  learn,  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  his  Moorish 
subjects.  The  horses  are  very  beautiful,  and  so  highly  esteem* 
ed,  that  the  Negro  princes  will  sometimes  give  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  slaves  for  one  horse. 

Ludamar  has  for  its  northern  boundary,  the  Great  Desert  of 
Sahara.  From  the  best  inquiries  I  could  make,  this  vast  ocean 
of  sand,  vjhich  occupies  so  large  a  space  in  Northern  Africa, 
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may  be  pronounced  almost  destitute  of  inhabitants ;  except  where 
the  scanty  vegetation  which  appears  in  certain  spots,  affords 
pasturage  for  the  flocks  of  a  few  miserable  Arabs,  who  wander 
from  one  well  to  another.  In  other  places,  where  the  supply  of 
water  and  pasturage  is  more  abundant,  small  parties  of  the 
Moors  have  taken  up  their  residence.  Here  they  live,  in  inde- 
pendent poverty,  secure  from  the  tyrannical  government  of  Bar- 
bary.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  Desert,  being  totally  desti- 
tute of  water,  is  seldom  visited  by  any  human  being ;  unless 
where  the  trading  caravans  trace  out  their  toilsome  and  danger- 
ous route  across  it.  In  some  parts  of  this  extensive  waste,  the 
ground  is  covered  with  low  stunted  ^rubs,  which  serve  as  land- 
marks for  the  caravans,  and  furnish  the  camels  with  a  scanty 
forage.  In  other  parts,  the  disconsolate  wanderer,  wherever  be 
turns,  sees  nothing  around  him  but  a  vast  interminable  expanse 
of  sand  and  sky ;  a  gloomy  and  barren  void,  where  the  eye 
finds  no  particular  object  to  rest  upon,  and  the  mind  is  filled 
with  painful  apprehensions  of  perishing  with  thirst.  <'  Surround^ 
ed  by  this  dreary  solitude,  the  traveller  sees  the  dead  bodies  of 
birds,  that  the  violence  of  the  wind  has  brought  from  happier 
r^ons ;  and,  as  he  ruminates  on  the  fearful  length  of  his  re- 
maining passage,  listens  with  horror  to  the  voice  of  the  driving 
blast ;  the  only  sound  that  interrupts  the  awful  repose  of  the 
Desert.''* 

The  few  wild  animals  which  inhabit  these  melancholy  re- 
gions, are  the  antelope  and  the  ostrich ;  their  swiftness  of  foot 

*  Pioceedings  of  the  African  Associs^n,  Part  I4 
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enabling  them  to  reach  the  distant  watering-places.  On  the 
skirts  of  the  Desert,  where  water  is  more  plentiful,  are  found 
lions,  panthers,  elephants,  and  wild  boars. 

Of  domestic  animals,  the  only  one  that  can  endure  the 
fatigue  of  crossing  the  Desert,  is  the  camel.  By  the  particular 
conformation  of  the  stomach,  he  is  enabled  to  carry  a  supply  of 
water  sufficient  for  ten  or  twelve  days;  his  broad  and  yielding 
foot,  is  well  adapted  for  a  sandy  country ;  and  by  a  singular 
motion  of  his  Upper  lip,  he  picks  the  smallest  leaves  from  the 
thorny  shrubs  of  the  Desert  as  he  passes  along.  The  camel  is, 
therefore,  the  only  beast  of  burden  employed  by  the  trading 
cdravans;  which  traverse  the  Desert  in  different  directions, 
from  Barbary  to  Nigritia.  As  this  useful  and  docile  creature 
has  been  sufficiently  described  by  systematical  writers,  it  is 
unt^ecesaary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  his  properties.  I  shall 
only  add,  that  his  flesh,  though  to  my  own  taste  dry  and  un-v 
savoury,  is  preferred  by  the  Moors  to  any  other;  and  that  the 
milk  of  the  female  is  in  universal  esteem,  and  is  indeed  sweet, 
pkasant,  and  nutritive. 

I  have  observed  that  the  Moors,  in  their  complexion,  resemble 
the  Mulattoes  of  the  West  Indies;  but  they  have  something 
unfJeasant  in  their  aspect,  which  the  Mulattoes  have  not.  I 
fancied  that  I  discovered  in  the  features  of  most  of  them,  a 
disposition  towards  cruelty,  and  low  cunning ;  and  I  could  never 
contemplate  their  physiognomy,  without  feeling  aensiUe  uneasi^ 
neas.  From  the  staring  wildness  of  their  eyes^  a  stranger 
would  immediately  set  them  down  as  a  nation  of  lunatics.  The 
treachery  and  malevolence  of  thdr  character,  are  manifested 
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in  their  plundering  excursions  against  tlie  Negro  villages* 
Oftentimes;  without  the  smallest  provocation,  and  sometimes, 
under  the  fairest  professions  of  friendship,  they  will  suddenly 
seize  upon  the  Negroes'  cattle,  and  even  on  the  inhabitants 
themselves.  The  Negroes  very  seldom  retaliate.  The  enter- 
prizing  baldness  of  the  Moors,  their  knowledge  of  the  country, 
and,  above  all,  the  superior  fleetness  of  their  horses,  make  them 
such  formidabfe  eniemies,  that  the  petty  Negro  states  which 
border  lipon  the  Desdrt,  are  in  continual  terror  while  the 
Moorisk  tribes,  are  in  the  vicinity,  and  are  too  much  awed  to 
think  of  resistance. 

Like  the  roving  Arabs,  the  Moors  frequently  remove  from 
one  place  to  another;  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  or 
the  QOttveroodce  of  pasturage.  In  the  month  of  February, 
wfatit)  the  heat  of  the  sun  scorches  up  every  sort  of  vegetation 
in  the  Desert,  they  sttike  thdjr  tents,  and  approach  the  Negro 
country  to  the  south;  wbei^e  tfaqr  reside  until  the  raina  com- 
mences, itn  the  month. of  July.  At  thia  time,  living  purchased 
com,  and  othtt  neeesiiarlea  from  the  Negroes,  in  exchange  for 
salt,  tbqir  again  depart  to  the  northward,  and  continue  in  the 
Desert  until  the  rains  are  over,  and  that  part  of  the  country 
becomes  burnt  up  and  barren. 

This  wandering  and  restless  way  of  life,  while  it  inures  them 
to  hardships,  strengthens,  at  the  same  time,  the  bonds  of  their 
little  society,  and  creates  in  them  an  aversion  towards  strangers, 
which  is  almost  insurmountable.  Cut  off  from  all  intercourse 
with  civilized  nations,  and  boasting  an  advantage  over  the 
Negroes,  by  possessing,  though  in  a  very  limited  degree,  the 
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knowledge  of  letters^  they  are  at  once  the  vainest  and  proudest^ 
and,  perhaps,  the  most  bigotted,  ferocious,  and  intderant  of  all 
the  nations  on  the  earth:  combining  in  their  character,  the  blind 
superstition  of  the  Negro,  with  the  savage  cruelty  and  treachery 
of  the  Arab. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  them  had  never  beheld  a  white 
man,  before. my  arrival  at  Benowm :  but  they  had  all  been 
taught  to  regard  the  Christian  name  with  inconceivable  abhor- 
rence, and  to  consider  it  nearly  as  lawful  to  murder  a  European, 
as  it  would  be  to  kill  a  dog.  The  melanchcdy  fate  of  Major 
Houghton,  and  the  treatment  I  experienced  dui*ing  my  confine- 
ment among  them,  will,  I  trust,  serve  as  a  warning  to  future 
travellers  to  avoid  this  inhospitable  district 

The  reader  may  probably  have  expected  from  me  a  more  de- 
tailed and  copious  aiccount  of  the  manners,  customSj^superstitions, 
and  prejudices,  of  this  secluded  and  singulair  people ;  but  it  must 
not  be  fcMTgotten,  that  the  wretchedness  of  my  situation  among 
them,  afforded  me  but  few  opportunities  of  collecting  informa- 
tion. Some  particulars,  however,  might  be  added  in  thia  place ; 
but  being  equally  applicable  to  the  Negroes  to  the  southward; 
they  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  page. 
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CHAPTER  Xllf. 

Alt  departs  for  JarrCi  and  the  Author  allowed  to  follow  him  tbi^ 
tber. — The  Author  s  faithful  Servant,  Demba,  seized  by  Alt's 
Order,, and  sent  back  into  Slavery. — Ali  returns  to  his  Camp,  and 
permits  the  Author  to  remain  at  Jarra,  who,  thenceforward. 
Meditates  his  Escape. — Daisy,  King  ofKaarta,  approaching  with 
bis  Army  towards  Jarra,  the  Inhabitants  quit  the  Town,  and  the 
Author  accompanies  them  in  their  Flight. — A  Party  of  Moors  over* 
take  him  atQjueira. — He  gets  away  from  them  at  Daybreak  :^^ 
is  again  pursued  by  another  Party,  and  robbed;  but  finally  effects 
bis  Escape. 

xxAViNG,  as  hath  been  related,  obtained  permission  to  accom- 
pany All  to  Jarra,  I  took  leave  of  Queen  Fatima,  who  with  much 
grace  and  civility,  returned  me  part  of  my  apparel ;  and  the 
evening  before  my  departure,  my  horse,  with  the  saddle  and 
hridle,  were  sent  nje  by  All's  order. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  a6th  of  May,  I  departed  from  the 
camp  of  Bubaker,  accompanied  by  my  two  attendants,  Johnson 
and  Demba,  and  a  number  of  Moors  on  horseback ;  Ali,  with 
about  fifty  horsemen,  having  gone  privately  from  the  camp 
during  the  night   We  stopped  about  noon  at  Farani,  and  were 
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there  joined  by  twelve  Moors  riding  upon  camels^  and  with  them 
we  proceeded  to  a  watering-place  in  the  woods,  where  we  over- 
took Ali  and  his  fifty  horsemen.  They  were  lodged  in  some  low 
shepherds'  tents  near  the  wells.  As  the  company  was  numerous, 
the  tents  could  scarcely  accommodate  us  all ;  and  I  was  ordered 
to  sleep  in  the  open  space,  in  the  centre  of  the  tents,  where 
every  one  might  observe  my  motions.  During  the  night,  there 
was  much  lightning  from  the  north-east ;  and  about  daybreak 
a  very  heavy  sand-wind  commenced,  which  continued  with 
great  violence  until  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  quantity  of  sand 
which  passed  to  the  westward  in  the  course  of  this  day,  must 
have  been  prodigiously  great.  At  times  it  was  impossible  to  look 
up ;  and  the  cattle  were  so  tormented  by  the  particles  lodging 
in  their  ears  and  eyes,  that  they  ran  about  like  mad  creatures, 
and  I  was  in  continual  danger  of  being  trampled  to  death  by 
them. 

May  s8th.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Moors  saddled  their 
horses,  and  Ali's  chief  slave  ordered  me  to  get  in  readiness. 
In  a  little  time  the  same  messenger  returned,  and  taking  my  boy 
by  the  shoulder,  told  him  in  the  Mandingo  language,  that  "  Ali 
was  to  be  his  master  in  future  ;'*  and  then  turning  to  me, ''  the 
business  is  settled  at  last  (said  he);  "  the  boy,  and  every  thing 
but  your  horse,  goes  back  to  Bubaker ;  but  you  may  take  the 
old  fool  (meaning  Johnson  the  interpreter)  with  you  to  Jarra.'' 
I  mad^  him  no  answer ;  but  being  shocked  beyond  description 
at  the  idea  of  losing  the  poor  boy,  I  hastened  to  Ali,  who  was 
at  breaj^fast  before  his  tent,  surrounded  by  many  of  his  cour- 
tiers. I  told  him  (perhaps  in  rather  too  passionate  a  strain,)  that 
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whatever  imprudence  I  had  been  guilty  of;  in  coming  into  his 
country,  I  thought  I  had  abeady  been  sufficiently  punished  for 
it,  by  being  so  long  detained ;  and  then  {Sundered  df  all  my  little 
property ;  which,  however,  gave  me  no  uneisiness,  when  fcom- 
pared  with  what  he  had  just  now  done  to  me.  I  observed^  that 
the  boy  which  he  had  now  seized  Upon,  wis  not  a  slave,  and 
had  been  accused  of  no  ofience:  he  was  indeed  one  of  my 
attendants;  and  his  faithful  services  in  that  station,  had  pro- 
cured him  his  freedom:  his  fidelity  and  attachment  had  made 
him  follow  me  into  my  present  situation  ;  and  as  he  looked  up 
to  me  for  protection,  I  could  not  see  him  deprived  of  his  liberty^ 
without  remonstrating  against  such  an  act,. as  the  height  of 
^  cruelty  and  injustice.  Ali  made  no  reply,  but  with  a  haughty 
air  and  malignant  smile,  told  his  interpreter,  that  if  I  did  not 
mount  my  horse  immediately,  he  would  seiid  me  back  likewise* 
There  is  something  in  the  frown  of  a  tyrant  which  rouzes  the 
most  secret  emotions  of  the  heart :  I  could  not  suppress  my 
feelings;  and  for  once  entertained  an  indignant  wish  to  rid 
the  world  of  such  a  nK>nster. 

Poor  Demba  was  not  less  affected^han  myself;  he  had  form- 
ed a  strong  attachment  towards  me,  and  had  a  cheerful- 
ness of  disposition,  which  often  beguiled  the  tedious  hours 
of  captivity:  he  was  likewise  a  proficient  in  the  Bambarra 
tongue,  and  promised  on  that  account  to  be  of  great  utility  to 
rae  in  future.  But  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  any  thing  favour- 
able to  humanity,  from  people  who  are  strangers  to  its  dictates. 
So  having  shaken  hands  with  this  unfortunate  boy,  and  blended 
my  tears  with  his,  assuring  him,  however,  that  I  would  do  my 
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Utmost  to  redeem  him»  I  saw  him  led  off  by  three  of  Airs 
slaves^  towards  the  camp  at  Bubaker. 

When  the  Moors  had  mounted  their  horses,  I  was  ordered 
to  follow  them ;  and  after  a  toilsome  journey  through  the  woods> 
in  a  very  sultry  day,  we  arrived  in  the  afternocm  at  a  walled 
village,  called  Doombani ;  where  we  remained  two  days,  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  some  horsemen  from  the  northward • 

On  the  1st  of  June,  we  departed  from  Doombani  towards 
Jarra.  Our  company  now  amounted  to  two  hundred  men,  all 
on  horseback ;  for  the  Moors  never  use  infantry  in  their  wars. 
They  appeared  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue;  hut  from 
their  total  want  of  discipline,  our  journey  to  Jarra  was  more 
like  a  fox-chase,  than  the  march  of  an  army/ 

At  Jarra,  I  took  up  my  lodging  at  the  house  of  my  old  ac- 
quaintance, Daman  Jumma ;  and  informed  him  of  every  thing 
that  had  befallen  me.  I  particularly  requested  him  to  use  his 
interest  with  Ali,  to  redeem  my  boy,  and  promised  him  a  bill 
upon  Dr.  Laidley,  for  the  value  of  two  slaves,  the  moment  he 
brought  him  to  Jarra.  Daman  very  readily  undertook  to 
negotiate  the  business;  but  found  that  Ali  considered  the  boy 
as  my  principal  interpreter,  and  was  unwilling  to  part  with 
him,  lest  he  should  fall  a  second  time  into  my  hands;  and  be 
instrumental  in  conducting  me  to  Bambarra.  Ali  therefore  put 
off  the  matter  from  day  to  day ;  but  withal  told  Daman,  that 
if  he  wished  to  purchase  the  boy  for  himself,  he  should  have 
him  thereafter,  aj  the  common  price  of  a  slave;  which  Da- 
man agreed  to  pay  for  him^  whenever  Ali  should  send  him  to 
Jarra. 
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The  chief  object  of  Ali,  in  this  journey  to  Jarra,  as  I  have  ^ 
already  related^  was  to  procure  money  from  such  of  the  Kaar- 
tans,  as  had  taken  refuge  in  his  country.  Some  of  these  had 
solicited  his  protection,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  war;  but  by  far 
the  greatest  number  of  them  were  dissatisfied  men,  who  wished 
the  ruin  of  their  own  sovereign.  These  people  no  sooner  heard 
that  the  Bambarran  army  had  returned  to  Sego  without  subdu^ 
ing  Daisy,  as  was  generally  expected,  than  they  resolved  to  make 
a  sudden  attack  themselves  upon  him,  before  he  could  recruit 
his  forces,  which  wer^  now  known  to  be  much  diminished  by 
a  bloody  campaign,  and  in  great  want  of  provisions.  With 
this  view,  they  solicited  the  Moors  to  join  them,  and  offered  to 
hire  of  Ali  two  hundred  horsemen;  which  Ali,  with  the  warm- 
est professions  of  friendship,  agreed  to  furnish,  upon  condition 
that  they  should  previously  stJpply  him  With  four  hundred 
head  of  cattle,  two  hundred  garments  of  blue  clbth,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  beads  and  ornaments.  The  raising  this 
impost,  somewhat  perplexed  them;  and  in  order  to  procure 
the  cattle,  they  persuaded  the  king  to  demand  one-half  the 
stipulated  number  from  the  people  of  Jarra;  promising  to 
replace  them  in  a  short  time.  Ali  agreed  to  this  proposal, 
and  the  same  evening  (June  sd)  the  drum  was  sent  through 
the  town ;  and  the  crier  announced,  that  if  any  person  suffered 
his  cattle  to  go  into  the  woods,  the  next  morning,  before 
the  king  had  chosen  his  quota  of  them,  his  house  should 
be  plundered,  and  his  slaves  taken  from  him.  The  people 
dared  not  disobey  the  proclamation;  and  next  morning  about 
two  hundred  of  their  best  cattle  were  selected,  and  delivered 
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to  the  Moors:  the  fttU  coiiiplemeht  was  made  up  afterwatids, 
by  means  equally  unjust  and  arbitrary,      i 

June  8th.  In  the  afternoon,  Ali  jsent  bis  chief  slave  to  in- 
form me,  that  he  was  about  to  return  to  Bubaker ;  but  as  be 
would  only  stay  there  a  few  days,  to  keep  the  approaching 
festival  {Banna  Salee),  and  then  return  to  Jarra,  I  had  per- 
mission to  remain  with  Daman  until  his  return.  This  was 
joyful  news  to  me;  but  I  had  experienced  so  many  disappoint- 
ments, that  I  was  unwilling  to  indulge  the  hope  of  its  being 
true>  until  Johnson  came  and  told  me  that  Ali,  with  part  of  the 
horsemen,  were  actually  gone  from  the  town,  and  that  the  rest 
were  to  follow  him  in  the  morning. 

June  9th.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  remainder  of  the 
lyioors  departed  from  the  town.  They  had,  during  their  stay, 
cpmmitted  many  acts  lOf  robbery ;  and  this  morning,  with  the 
most  unparalleled  audacity,  they  seized  upon  three  girls,  who 
were  bringing  water  from  the  wdls,  jand  carried  them  away 
ioto  slavery. 

The  anniversary  of  Banna  Salee,  at  Jarra,  very  well  deserved 
to  be  called  a  festival.  The  slaves  were  all  finely  dad  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  householders  vied  with  each  other  in  provid- 
ing large  quantities  of  victuals,  which,  they  distributed  to  all 
their  neighbours,  with  the  greatest  profusion:  hunger  was 
literally  bauished  from  the  town ;  man,  woman,  and  child,  bond 
and  free,  all  had  as  much  as  they  could  eat. 

June  13th.  Two  people,  dreadfully  wounded,,  w^re  disco- 
vered at  a  watering-place,  in  the  woods;  one  of  them  had  just 
breathed  his  last,  but  the  oth^r  was  brought  alive  to  Jarra. 
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On  recovering  a  Iittki  lie  informed  therpeople,  th)(t  he  hdd 
fled  through  the  woodp  frpm  KiassOTX ;  th^^  Daisy  had  made 
war  upon  Sambp,  the  Hipg  pf  th^t,  CQwntry ;  had  surprised 
three  of  his  towns,  and, put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword* 
He  enumerated  by  tisime^  many  of  tlite  friends  of  the  Jarra 
people^  who  had  been  murdered  in  Kasson.  Th^s  intelligence 
made  the  death-howl  universal  in  Jarra,,  for  the  space  of  two 
days.  ■    '   ..  ' 

This  piece  of  bad  news,  was  followed  by  another,  not  less  disr 
tre^^ing.  A.  number  of  runaway  slaves,  arrived  from  Kaaf  ta  on 
the  14th,  and  reported  that  Daisy,  having  received  information 
concerning  the  intended  attack  upon  him,  wa9  ^bout  to  visit 
Jarra.  This  ma<}e  the  Negro^  :caU.  upon  Ali  few:  the  two 
hundred  horsei^n^,  which  he  was  to  fi^rnifi^  them,  according 
to  engagement.  Qut  Ali  paid  very  little  attention  to  their 
remonstrances;  and  at  last  plainly  told  them,  that  his  cavalry 
were  otherwise  employed.  The  N^groesj. thus; desertied  by  the 
Moors,  and  fully  apprjz^  that  the  king  of  Kaarta  would 
shew  them  a^  little  clemency,  as  he  had  shewn  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Kasson,  reeved. tpicollect  all  their  forcefs,  and  hazard 
a  battle  befqre  the ^U^j; who. was  now  in  gre^  distres;s  for 
want  of  proyislon^Sij  should  become  too  powerful  for  them. ,  They 
therefoi:e  assfSjmbled  abopt  eight  hundred  effective  men  in  the 
whpfe;,and  w'thithese  they  entered. .Kasarta,  on  the  evening  of 
the  i8t^  of  June.  . 

June  19th.  Thi?  mprning  the  wind  shifted  to  the  south->yest ; 
and  abqut  t^yp  o'clpcjc  in  tjt^e  afternoon,  we.had  a  heavy  tornado, 
w  thundey  ?qu^ll,  acpowpanied  with  rain,  which  greatly  revived 
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the  face  of  natare,  and  gave  a  pleasant  coolness  to  the  air.   This 
was  the  first  rain  that  had  fallen  for  many  months- 

As  every  attempt  to  redeem  my  boy  had  hitherto  been  un- 
successful, and  in  all  probability  would  continue  to  prove  so, 
whilst  I  remained  in  the  country ;  I  found  that  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  come  to  some  determination  concerning  my  own 
safety,  before  the  rains  should  be  fully  set  in ;  for  my  landlord, 
seeing  no  likelihood  of  being  paid  for  his  trouble,  began  to  wish 
me  away;  and  Johnson,  my  interpreter,  refusing  to  proceed, 
my  situation  became  very  perplexing.  If  I  continued  where 
I  was,  I  foresaw  that  I  must  soon  fall  a  victim  to  the  barl>arity 
of  the  Moors;  and  yet  if  I  went  forward  singly,  it  was  evident 
that  I  must  sustain  great  difficulties,  both  from  the  want  of 
means  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  of  an  interpreter  to 
make  myself  understood.  On  the  other  hand,  to  return  to  Eng- 
land without  accomplishing  the  object  of  my  mission,  was  worse 
than  either.  I  therefore  determined  to  avail  myself  of  the  first 
opportunity  of  escaping,  and  to  proceed  directly  for  Bambarra, 
as  soon  as  the  rains  had  set  in  for  a  few  days,  so  as  to  afford 
me  the  certainty  of  finding  water  in  the  woods. 

Such  was  my  situation,  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of 
June,  I  was  startled  by  the  report  of  some  muskets  close  to  the 
town,  and  inquiring  the  reason,  was  informed  that  the  Jarra 
army  had  returned  from  fighting  Daisy,  and  that  this  firing 
was  by  way  of  rejoicing.  However,  when  the  chief  men  of  the 
town  had  assembled,  and  heard  a  full  detail  of  the  expedition, 
they  were  by  no  means  relieved  from  their  uneasiness  on 
Daisy's  account.   The  deceitful  Moors  having  drawn  back  from 
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llie  confederacy,  aftet  being  hired  by  the  Negroes,  greatly 
dispirited  the  insurgents ;  who,  instead  of  finding  Daisy  with  a 
few  friends  concealed  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Gredingooma, 
had  found  him  at  a  town  near  Joka,  in  the  open  country,  sur- 
rounded by  so  numerous  an  army,  that  every  attempt  to  attack 
him  was  at  once  given  up ;  and  the  confederates  only  thought 
of  enriching  themselves,  by  the  plunder  of  the  small  towns  in 
the  neighbourhood.  They  accordingly  fell  upon  two  of  Daisy's 
towns,  and  carried  off  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants;  but  lest 
intelligence  of  this  might  reach  Daisy,  and  induce  him  to  cut 
off  their  retreat,  they  returned  through  the  woods  by  night, 
bringing  with  them  the  slaves  and  cattle  which  they  had 
captured. 

June  sCth.  This  afternoon,  a  spy  from  Kaarta,  brought  the 
alarming  intelligence,  that  Daisy  had  taken  Simbing  in  the 
morning,  and  would  be  in  Jarra  some  time  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  day.  A  number  of  people  were  immediately  stationed 
oTi  the  tops  of  the  rocks,  and  in  the  different  passages  leading 
mto  the  town,  to  give  early  intelligence  of  Daisy's  motions ; 
and  the  women  set  about  making  the  necessary  preparations 
for  quitting  the  town  aS  soon  as  possible.  They  continued  beat- 
ing corn,  and  packing  up  different  articles,  during  the  night; 
and  early  in  the  morning,  nearly  one  half  of  the  townspeople 
took  the  road  for  Bambarra,  by  the  way  of  Deena. 

Their  departure  was  very  affecting :  the  women  and  children 
crying ;  the  men  sullen  and  dejected ;  and  all  of  them  looking 
back  with  regret  on  their  native  town ;  and  on  the  wells  and 
rocks,  beyond  which  their  ambition  had  never  tempted  them  to 
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stray^  and  where  they  hafl  l^i^  all  th«jr  ptens  erf  ftijture  happi- 
ness; all  of  which  thfey  were  now  forced  to  abandon^  andtoisedb 
shelter  among  strangers. 

June  27th.  About  eleven  o'clock  i^  thp  fQrjenpon,  wje  were 
alarmed  by  the  centinels,  who  brought  infiorm^tipn  that  Daisy 
was  on  his  march  towards  Jarra>  and  th^t  the  confederate 
army  had  ikd  before  him  without  firing  ^  gun.  The  terror  q€ 
the  townspeople. on  this  occasion  is  not  easily  to. l^edefifCribed-^ 
Indeed,  the  screams  of  the  women  and  children^  and  the  great 
hurry  and  confusion  that  every  wh^repi:evail0d,  made  me  sus- 
pect that  the  Kaartans  had.  already  entered  the  town;  and 
although  I  had  every,  reason^to  be(  pleased,  with  Daisy's  behan 
viour  to  me,  when  I  was  at  Kemmoo,  I  had  no  wish  to  expose 
myself  to  the  mercy  of  his  army,  who  might,  in  the  general 
confusion,  mistake  me  for  a  Moor.  I  therefore  mounted  my 
horse,  and  taking  a  la^rge  bag  of  corn  before  me,  rode  slowly 
along  with  the  townspeople,  until  we  reached  the  foot  of  a 
rocky  hill,  where  I  dismount^,  and  drove  my  horse  up  befoi^ 
me.  When  I  had  reached  the  summit,  I  sat  down,  and  having 
a  full  view  of  the  town,  and  the  neighbouring  country,  could 
not  help  lamenting  the  situation  of  the  poor  inhabitants,  who 
v^ere  thronging  after  me,  driving  their  sheep,  cows,  goats,  &c. 
a^  carrying  a  scanty  portion  of  provisions,  ^nd  a  few  clothes. 
There  was  a  great  noise  and  crying  every  where  upon  the  road  ; 
for  many  aged  people  and  children  w^jre  unable  to  walk,  and 
these,  with  the  sick,  were  obliged  to  be  carried^  otherwisie  they 
i^ust  have  bqen  left  to  certain  destruction. 
^  About  five  o'clock  we  arrived  at  a  small  farm,  belonging  to  the 
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Jarra  people,  tnltM  Kadeeja ;  ^hd  hkrel  found  Datnan  and  John- 
son -employed  in  filling  large  bags  of  com,  t6  be  carried  Upoil 
twUocks,  to  serve  as  p^-ovisidns  for  Dslnian's  family  on  the  road. 

June  28th.  At  daybreak,  we  departed  from  Kadeeja ;  and, 
having  passed  Troongoomba,  without  stopping,  arrived  in  the 
afternoon  at  Queira.  I  remained  here  two  days,  in  order  to  re- 
cruit my  horse,  which  the  Moors  had  reduced  to  a  perfect  Rosi- 
Hante,  and  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  some  Mandingo  Negroes, 
who  were  going  for  Bamfoarra  in  thfe  course  of  a  few  days* 

On  the  aiPternoon  of  the  l«t  of  July,  as  I  was  tending  my  horse 
in  the  field*.  All's  chief  slave  and  four  Moors  arrived  at  Queira, 
and  took  up  their  lodging  at  the  Booty's  house.  My  interpreter^ 
Johnson,  who  suspected  the  nature  of  this  Visit,  sent  two  boys 
to  overhear  their  Conversation  ;  from  which  he  learnt  that  they 
were  sent  to  convey  me  back  to  Bubaker.  The  same  evenings 
two  of  the  Moors  came  privately  to  look  at  my  hc»*se,  and  one 
of  them  proposed  taking  it  to  the  Dooty's  hut,  but  the  other 
observed*  that  such  a  precaution  was  unnecessary,  as  I  could 
^  never  escape  upon  such  an  animal.  They  then  inquired  where 
I  slept,  and  returiiied  to  thteir  companions. 

All  this  was  like  a  stroke  of  thunder  to  me,  for  I  dreaded 
nothing  so  much  as  confinement  again  among  the  Moors ;  from 
whose  barbarity  I  had  nothing  but  death  to  expect.  I  therefore 
determined  to  set  off  immediately  for  Bambarra ;  a  hn^sure  which 
I  thought  offered  almost  the  only  chance  of  saving  my  life,  and 
gaining  the  object  of  my  missfon.  I  communicated  the  design 
to  Johnson,  who,  altho'  he  applauded  my  resolution,  was  so  far 
froth  shewing  any  inclination  to  accompany  me,  that  he  solemnly 
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protested,  he  would  rathw  ferfeit  his  wagw,  than  go  any  far-^ 
ther.  He  told  me  that  Daman  had  agreed  to  give  him  half  the 
price  of  a  slave  for  his  service,  to  assist  in  conducting  a  coffle 
of  slaves  to  Gambia,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  returning  to  his  wife  and  family. 

Having  no  hopes  therefore  of  perm^ding  him  to  accompany 
me,  I  resolved  to  proceed  by  myself*  About  midnight  I  got 
my  clothes  in  readiness,  which  consisted  of  two  shirts,  two  pair 
of  trowsers,  two  pocket-handkerchiefs,  an  upper  and  under 
waistcoat,  a  hat,  and  a  pair  of  half  boQts  ;  these,  with  a  cloak, 
constituted  my  whole  wardrobe.  And  I  had  not  one  single  bead, 
nor  any  other  article  of  value  in  my  possession,  to  purchase  vic^ 
tuaJs  for  myself,  or  corn  for  my  horse. 

About  daybreak,  Johnson,  who  had  been  listening  to  the 
Moors  all  night,  came  and  whispered  to  me  that  they  were 
asleep.  The  awful  crisia  was  now  arrived,  when  I  was  again 
either  to  taste  the  blessing  of  freedom,  or  languish  out  my  days 
in  captivity.  A  cold  sweat  moistened  my  forehead,  as  I  thought 
on  the  dreadful  alternative,  and  reflected,  that,  one  way  or  the 
the  other,  my  fate  must  be  decided  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing* 
day.  But  to  deliberate,  was  to  lose  the  only  chance  of  escaping. 
So,  taking  up  my  bundle,  I  stepped  gently  over  the  Negroes, 
who  were  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and  having  mounted  my 
horse,  I  bade  Johnson  farewell,  desiring  him  to  take  particular 
care  of  the  papers  I  had  entrusted  him  with,  and  inform  njy 
friends  in  Gambia  that  he  had  left  me  in  good  health,  on  my 
way  to  Bambarra. 

J  proceeded'^with  great  caution;  surveying  each  bush,  and 
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frequently  listening  and  looking  behind  me  for  the  Moorish 
horsemen,  until  I  was  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  when  I  was 
surprised  to  find  myself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  Korree, 
belonging  to  the  Moors.  The  shepherds  followed  me  for 
about  a  mile,  hooting  and  throwing  stones  after  me ;  and 
when  I  was  out  of  their  reach,  and  had  begun  to  indulge 
the  pleasing  hopes  of  escaping,  1  was  again  greatly  alarmed 
to  hear  somebody  holla  behind  me ;  and  looking  back,  I  saw 
three  Moors  on  horseback,  coming  after  me  at  full  speed; 
hooping  and  brandishing  their  double-barrelled  guns.  I  knew 
it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  escaping,  and  therefore  turned  back 
and  met  them :  when  two  of  them  caught  hold  of  my  bridle, 
one  on  each  side,  and  the  third,  presenting  his  musket,  told  me 
I  must  go  back  to  Ali.  When  the  human  mind  has  for  some 
time  been  fluctuating  between  hope  and  despair,  tortured  with 
anxiety,  and  hurried  from  one  extreme  to  another,  it  affords  a 
sort  of  gloomy  relief  to  know  the  worst  that  can  possibly  hap- 
pen: such  was  my  situation.  An  indifference  about  life,  and 
all  its  enjoyments,  had  completely  benumbed  my  faculties,  and 
I  rode  back  with  the  Moors  with  apparent  unconcern.  But 
a  change  took  place  much  sooner  than  I  had  any  reason  to 
expect.  In  passing  through  some  thick  bushes,  one  of  the 
Moors  ordered  me  to  untie  my  bundle,  and  shew  them  the 
contents.  Having  exaniined  the  different  articles,  they  found 
nothing  worth  taking  except  my  cloak,  which  they  consi- 
dered as  a  very  valuable  acquisition,  and  one  of  them  pulling 
it  from  me,  wrapped  it  about  himself.  This  cloak  had  been  of 
great  use  to  me ;  it  served  to  cover  me  from  the  rains  in  the 
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day,  and  to  protect  me  from  the  musketoes  in  the  night ;  I 
therefore  earnestly  b^ged  him  to  return  it,  and  followed  him 
some  little  way  to  obtain  it;  but  without  paying  any  atten* 
tion  to  my  request,  he  and  one  of  his  companions  rode  off 
^ith  their  prize.  When  I  attempted  to  follow  them,  the  third, 
who  had  remained  with  me,  struck  my  horse  over  the  head, 
and  presenting  his  musket,  told  me  I  should  proceed  no  fur* 
ther.  I  now  perceived  that  these  men  had  not  been  sent  by  aiiy 
authority  to  apprehend  me,  but  had  pursued  me  solely  in  the 
view  to  rob  and  plunder  me.  Turning  my  Jiorse's  head  there- 
fore once  more  towards  the  east,  and  observing  the  Moor  follow 
the  track  of  his  confederates,  I  congratulated  myself  on  having 
escaped  with  my  life,  though  in  great  distress,  from  such  a 
horde  of  barbarians. 

I  was  no  sooner  out  of  sight  of  the  Moor,  th^n  I  struck  into 
the  woods,  to  prevent  being  pursued,  ahd  kept  pushing  on,  with 
all  possible  speed,  until  I  found  myself  near  some  high  rocks, 
which  1  remembered  to  have  seen  in  my  former  route  from 
Queira  to  Deena;  and  directing  my  course  a  little  to  the  north- 
ward, 1  fortunately  fell  in  with  the  path. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

Th£  Author  feels  great  Joy  at  his  Deliverance,  and  proceeds 
through  the  fFilderness^  E.  S.  E.;  hut  finds  bis  Situation  very 
deplorable. — Suffers  greatly  from  Thirst,  and  faints  on  the 
Sand: — recovers,  and  makes  another  Effort  to  push  forward. 
— 75  providentially  relieved  by  a  Fall  of  Rain. — Arrives  at  a 
Foulab  foliage,  where  he  is  refused  Relief  by  the  Dooty.;  but 
obtains  Food  from  a  poor  fFoman. — Continues  his  Journey 
through  the  fFilderness,  and  tl\e  next  Day  lights  on  another 
Foulab  Village,  where  he  is  hospitably  received  by  one  of  the 
Shepherds. — Arrives  on  the  third  Day  at  a  Negro  Town  called 
Wawra^  tributary  to  the  King  of  Bambarra. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  that  arose  in  my  mind,  when 
I  looked  around  and  concluded  that  I  was  out  of  danger.  I  felt 
like  one  recovered  from  sickness;  I  breathed  freer;  I  fpund  un- 
usual lightness  in  my  limbs ;  even  the  Desert  looked  pleasant ; ' 
and  I  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  falling  in  with  some  wan- 
dering parties  of  Moors,  who  might  convey  me  back  to  the 
land  of  thieves  and  murderers,  from  which  I  had.  just  escaped. 

I  soon  became  sensible,  however,  that  my  situation  was  very 
deplorable;  for  I  had  no  means  of  procuring  food,  nor  prospect 
of  finding  water.  About  ten  o'clock,  perceiving  a  herd  of  goats 
feeding  close  to  the  road,  I  took  a  circuitous  route  to  avoid 
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being  seen ;  and  continued  travelling  through  the  Wilderness, 
directing  ray  course,  by  compass,  nearly  east-south-east,  in  order 
to  reach,  as  soon  as  possible,  some  town  or  village  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bambarra. 

A  little  after  noon,  when  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  was 
reflected  with  double  violence  from  the  hot  sand,  and  the  dis- 
tant ridges  of  the  hills,  seen  through  the  ascending  vapour, 
seemed  to  wave  and  fluctuate  like  the  unsettled  sea,  I  became 
faint  with  thirst,  and  climbed  a  tree  in  hopes  of  seeing  distant 
smoke,  or  some  other  appearance  of  a  human  habitation ;  but 
in  vain :  nothing  appeared  all  around  but  thick  underwood, 
and  hillocks  of  white  sand. 

About  four  o'clock,  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  large  herd  of 
goats,  and  pulling  my  horse  into  a  bush,  I  watched  to  observe  if 
the  keepers  were  Moors  or  Negroes.  In  a  little  time  I  perceived 
two  Moorish  boys,  and  with  some  difficulty  persuaded  them  to 
approach  me.  They  informed  me  that  the  herd  belonged  to 
Ali,  and  that  they  were  going  to  Deena,  where  the  vvater  was 
more  plentiful,  and  where  they  intended  to  stay,  until  the  rain 
had  filled  the  pook  in  the  Desert.  They  shewed  me  their  empty 
water-skins,  and  told  me  that  they  had  seen  no  water  in  the 
woods.  This  account  afforded  me  but  little  consolation ;  however, 
it  was  in  vain  to  repine,  and  I  pushed  on  as  fast  as  possible,  in 
hopes  of  reaching  some  watering-place  in  the  course  of  the 
night.  My  thirst  was  by  this  time  become  insufferable;  my 
mouth  was  parched  and  inflamed;  a  sudden  dimness  would 
frequently  come  over  my  eyes,  with  other  symptoms  of  fainting ; 
and  my  horse  being  very  much  fatigued,  I  began  seriously  to 
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apprehend  that  I  should  perish  of  thirst.  To  relieve  the  burning 
pain  in  my  mouth  and  throat,  I  chewed  the  leaves  of  different 
shrubs,  but  found  them  all  bitter,  and  of  no  service  to  me. 

A  little  before  sunset,  having  reached  the  top  of  a  gentle 
rising,  I  climbed  a  high  tree,  from  the  topmost  branches  df 
which  I  cast  a  melancholy  look  over  the  barren  Wilderness,  but 
without  discovering  the  most  distant  trace  of  a  human  dwell- 
ing. The  same  dismal  unifonnity  of  jshrubs  and  sand  every 
where  presented  itself,  and  the  horizon  was  as  level  and  unin- 
terrupted as  that  of  the  sea. 

Descending  from  the  tree,  I  found  my  horse,  devouring  the 
$tubble  and  btushwood  with  great  avidity ;  and  as  1  was  how 
too  faint  to  attempt  walking,  and  my  horse  too  much  fatigued 
to  carry  me,  I  thought  it  but  an  aQt  of  humanity,  and  perhaps 
the  last  1  should  ever  have  it  in  my  power  to  perform,  to 
take  off  his  bridle  and  let  him  shift  for  himself;  in  doing 
which  I  was  suddenly  affected  with  sickness  and  giddiness;  and 
falling  upon  the  sand,  felt  as  if  the  hour  of  death  was  fast 
•pproaching.  "  Here  then,  thought  I,,  after  a  short  but  ineffec- 
^  tual  struggle,  terminate  all  my  ho|>es  of  being  useful  in  my 
**  day  and  genwatioA:  here  must  the  shdrt  span  of  my  life 
"^ome  to  an  end." — I  cast  (as  I  believed)  a  last  look  on  the 
surrounding  scene,  and  whilst  I  reflected  On  the  awful  change 
that  was  about  to  take  place,  this  world  with  its  enjoyments 
seemied  to  vanish  from  my  recollection.  Nature,  however, 
^t  length  resumed  its  functions;  and  on  recovering  my  senseis, 
I  found  flayself  stretched  upon  the  Sand,  with  the  bridle  ^till 
in  toy  hand,  and  the  sun  just  sinking  behind  the  trees.    I 
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now  summoned  all  my  resolution,  and  determined  to  make 
another  effort  to  prolong  my  existence.  And  as  the  evening  was 
somewhat  cool,  I  resolved  to  travel  as  far  as  ray  limbs  would 
carry  me,  in  hopes  of  reaching  (my  only  resource)  a  water- 
ing-place. With  this  view,  I  put  the  bridle  on  njy  horse, 
and  driving  him  before  me,  went  slowly  along  for  about  an 
hour,  when  I  perceived  some  lightning  from  the  north-east;  a 
most  delightful  sight;  for  it  promised  rain.  The  darkness  and 
lightning  increased  very  rapidly ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  I 
heard  the  wind  roaring  among  the  bushes.  I  had  already  opened 
my  mouth  to  receive  the  refreshing  drops  which  I  expected ; 
but  I  was  instantly  covered  with  a  cloud  of  sand,  driven  with 
such  force  by  the  wind  as  to  give  a  very  disagreeable  sensation 
to  my  face  and  arms ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  mount  my  horse, 
and  stop  under  a  bush,  to  prevent  being  sufK>cated.  The  sand 
continued  to  fly  in  amazing  quantities  for  neat  an  hour,  after 
which  I  again  set  forward,  and  travelled  with  difficulty,  until 
ten  o'clock.  About  this  time  I  was  agreeably  surprised  by 
some  very  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  followed  by  a  few  heavy 
drops  of  rain.  In  a  little  time  the  sand  ceased  to  fly,  and  I 
alighted,  and  spread  out  all  my  clean  clothes  to  collect  the  rain, 
which  at  length  I  saw  would  certainly  fall.  For  more  than  an 
hour  it  rained  plentifully,  and  I  quenched  my  thirst,  by  wring* 
ing  and  sucking  my  clothes. 

There  being  no  moon,  it  was  remarkably  dark,  so  that  I  was 
obliged  to  lead  my  horse,  and  direct  my  way  by  the  compass, 
which  the  lightning  enabled  me  to  observe.  In  this  manner  I 
travelled,  with  tolerable  expedition,  until  past  midnight;  when. 
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the  lightning  becoming  more  distant,  I  was  under  the  necessity 
of  groping  along,  to  the  no  small  danger  of  my  hands  and  eyes^ 
About  two  o'clock  my  horse  started  at  something,  and  looking 
round,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  a  light  at  a  short  dis- 
tance among  the  trees,  and  supposing  it  to  be  a  town,  I  groped 
along  the  sand  in  hopes  of  finding  COTn-stalks,  cotton,  or  other 
appearances  of  cultivation,  but  found  none.  As  I  approached, 
I  perceived  a  number  of  other  lights  in  different  places,  and 
began  to  suspect  that  I  had  fallen  upon  a  party  of  Moors. 
However,  in  my  present  situation,  I  was  resolved  to  see  who 
they  were,  if  I  could  do  it  with  safety,  I  accordingly  led  my 
horse  cautiously  towards  the  light,  and  heard  by  the  lowing  o{ 
the  cattle,  and  the  clamorous  tongues  of  the  herdsmen,  that  it 
was  a  watering-place,  and  most. likely  belonged  to  the  Moors« 
Delightful  as  the  sound  of  the  human  voice  was  to  me,  I  re- 
solved once  more  to  strike  into  the  woods,  and  rather  run  the 
risk  of  perishing  of  hunger,  than  trust  myself  again  in  their 
hands;  but  being  still  thirsty,  and  dreading  the  approach  of  the 
burning  day,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  search  for  the  wells^ 
which  I  expected  to  find  at  no  great  distance.  In  this  pursuit, 
I  inadvertently  approached  so  near  to  one  of  the  tents,  as  to  be 
perceived  by  a  woman,  who  immediately  screamed  out.  Two 
people  came  running  to  her  assistance  from  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tents,  and  passed  so  very  near  to  me,  that  I  thought  I 
was  discovered ;  and  hastened  again  into  the  woods* 

About  a  mile  from  this  place,  I  heard  a  loud  and  confused  noise 
fx)mewhere  to  the  right  of  my  course,  and  in  a  short  time  was 
happy  to  find  it  was  the  croaking  of  frogs,  which  was  heavenly 
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music  to  my  ears  I  followed  the  sound,  and  at  daybreak  arriv* 
ed  at  some  shallow  muddy  pools,  so  full  of  frogs,  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  discern  the  water.  The  noise  they  made  frightened  ray 
horse,  and  I  was  obliged  to  keep  them  quiet,  by  beating  the 
water  with  a  branch  until  he  had  drank.  Having  here  quenched 
my  thirst,  I  ascended  a  trfee,  and  the  morning  being  calm,  I  soon 
perceived  the  smoke  of  the  watering-place  which  I  had  passed 
in  the  night ;  and  observed  another  pillar  of  smoke  east-south- 
east, distant  i«  or  14  miles.  Towards  this  I  directed  my  route, 
and  reached  the  cultivated  ground  a  little  before  deven  o'clock ; 
where  seeing  a  number  of  Negroes  at  work  planting  com,  I  in- 
quired the  name  of  the  town ;  and  was  informed  that  Jt  was  a 
Foulah  village,  belonging  to  Alt,  called  Shrilla.  I  had  now 
some  doubts  about  entering  it ;  but  my  horse  being  very  much 
fatigued,  and  the  day  growing  hot,  not  to  mention  the  pangs 
of  hunger  which  began  to  assail  me,  I  resolved  to  venture;  and 
accordingly  rode  up  to  the  Booty's  house,  where  I  was  unfor- 
tunately denied  admittance,  and  could  not  obtain  even  a  hand- 
ful of  corn,  either  for  myself  or  horse.  Turning  from  this  in- 
hospitable door,  I  rode  slowly  out  of  the  town,  and  perceiving 
some  low  scattered  huts  without  the  walls,  I  directed  my  route 
towards  them  ;  knowing  that  in  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Europe^ 
hospitality  does  not  always  prefer  the  highest  dwellings^  At 
the  door  of  one  of  these  huts,  an  oW  motherly-looking  woman 
sat,  spinning  cotton ;  I  made  signs  to  her  that  I  was  hungry,  and 
inquired  if  she  had  any  victuals  with  her  in  the  hut.  She  inime- 
diately  laid  down  her  distaff,  and  desired  me,  in  Arabic,  to  come 
in.    When  I  had  seated  myself  upon  the  floor,  she  set  before: 
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me  a  dish  of  kouskous,  that  had  been  left  the  preceding  nighf,  of 
which  I  made  a  tolerable  meal ;  and  in  return  for  this  kind- 
ness I  gave  her  one  of  my  pocket-handkerchiefs ;  begging  at 
the  same  time,  a  little,  corn  for  my  horse,  which  she  readily 
brought  me. 

Overcome  with  joy  at  so  unexpected  a  deliverance,  I  lifted 
up  my  eyes  to  heaven,  and  whilst  my  heart  swelled  with  gra- 
titude, I  returned  thanks  to  that  gracious  and  bountiful  Being, 
whose  power  had  supported  me  under  so  many  dangers,  and 
had  now  spread  ifor  me  a  table  in  the  Wilderness. 

Whilst  my  horse  was  feeding,  the  people  began  to  as- 
semble, and  one  of  them  whispered  something  to  my  hostess^ 
which  very  much  excited  her  surprise.  Though  I  was  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  Foulah  language,  I  soon  discovered 
that- some  of  the  men  wished  to  apprehend  and  carry  me  back 
to  Ali ;  in  hopes,  I  suppose,  of  receiving  a  reward.  I  there- 
fore tied  up  the  corn ;  and  lest  any  one  should  suspect  I  had 
ran  away  from  the  Moors,  I  took  a  northerly  direction,  and 
went  cheerfully  along,  driving  my  horse  before  me,  followed  by 
all  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  town.  When  I  had  travelled 
about  two  miles,  and  got  quit  of  all  my  troublesome  atten- 
dants, I  struck  again  into  the  woods,  and  took  shelter  under 
a  large  tree;  where  I  found  it  necessary  to  rest  myself;  a 
bundle  of  twigs  serving  me  for  a  bed,,  and  my  saddle  for  a 
pillow* 

I  was  awakened  about  two  o'clock  by  three  Foulahs,  who> 
taking  me  for  a  Moor,  pointed  to  the  sun,  and  told  me  it  was^ 
time  to  pray.    Without  entering  into  conversation  with  theni. 
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I  saddled  my  horse  and  continued  my  journey.  I  travelled  over 
a  level,  but  more  fertile  country,  than  I  had  seen  for  some  time, 
until  sunset,  when,  coming  to  a  path  that  took  a  southerly  di- 
rection, I  followed  it  until  midnight,  at  which  time  I  arrived  at 
a  small  pool  of  rain-water,  and  the  wood  being  open,  I  deter- 
mined to  rest  by  it  for  the  night.  Having  given  my  horse 
the  remainder  of  the  corn,  I  made  my  bed  as  formerly  :  but  the 
musketoes  and  flies  from  the  pool  prevented  sleep  for  some  time, 
and  I  was  twice  disturbed  in  the  night  by  wild  beasts,  which 
came  very  near,  and  whose  bowlings  kept  the  horse  in  continual 
terror. 

July  4th.  At  daybreak  I  pursued  my  course  through  the 
woods  as  formerly:  saw  numbers  of  antelopes,  wild  hogs,  and 
ostriches ;  but  the  soil  was  more  hilly,  and  not  so  fertile  as  I  had 
found  it  the  preceding  day.  About  eleven  o'clock  I  ascended  an 
eminence,  where  I  climbed  a  tree,  and  discovered  at  about  eight 
miles  distance,  an  open  part  of  the  country,  with  several  red 
spots,  which  I  concluded  were  cultivated  land  ;  and  directing 
my  course  that  way,  came  to  the  precincts  of  a  watering-pljice, 
about  one  o'clock.  From  the  appearance  of  the  place,  I  judged 
it  to  belong  to  the  Foulahs,  and  was  hopeful  that  I  should  meet 
a  better  reception  than  I  had  experienced  at  Shrilla.  In  this  I 
was  not  deceived ;  for  one  of  the  shepherds  invited  me  to  come 
into  his  tent,  and  partake  of  some  dates.  This  was  one  of  those 
low  Foulah  tents  in  which  there  is  room  just  sufficient  to  sit  up«* 
right,  and  in  which  the  family,  the  furniture,  &c.  seem  huddled 
together  like  so  many  articles  in  a  chest.  When  I  had  crept  upon 
my  hands  and  knees  into  this  humble  habitation,  I  found  that  it 
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contained  a  woman  and  three  children ;  who,  together  with  the 
diepherd  and  myself,  completely  occupied  the  floor.   A  dish  of 
boiled <x>m  and  dates  was  produced,  and  the  master  of  the  family, 
as  is  customary  in  this  part  of  the  country,  first  tasted  it  himself, 
and  then  desired  me  to  follow  his  example.    Whilst  I  was  eat- 
ing, the  children  kept  their  eyes  fixed  upon  me;  and  no  sooner 
did  the  shepherd  pronounce  the  word  Naxarani,  than  they  be- 
gan to  cry,  and  their  mother  crept  slowly  towards  the  door,  out 
of  which  she  sprang  like  a  greyhound,  and  was  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  her  children.     So  frightened  were  they  at  the  very 
name  of  a  Christian,  that  no  entreaties  could  induce  them  to 
approach  the  tent.    Here  I  purchased  some  corn  for  my  horse 
in  exchange  for  some  brass  buttons ;   and  having  thanked  the 
shepherd  for  his  hospitality,  struck  again  into  the  woods.    At 
sunset,  I  came  to  a  road  that  took  the  direction  for  Bambarra^ 
and  resolved  to  follow  it  for  the  night ;  but  about  eight  o'clock, 
hearing  some  people  coming  from  the  southward,  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  hide  myself  among  some  thick  bushes  near  the  road. 
As  these  thickets  are  generally  full  of  wild  beasts,  I  found  my 
situation  rather  unpleasant ;  sitting  in  the  dark,  holding  my 
horse  by  the  nose,  with  both  hands,  to  prevent  him  from  neigh- 
ing, and  equally  afraid  of  the  natives  without,  and  the  wild 
beasts  within.  My  fears,  however,  were  soon  dissipated ;  for  the 
people,  after  looking  round  the  thicket,  and  perceiving  nothing, 
went  away ;  and  I  hastened  to  the  more  open  parts  of  the  wood, 
where  I  pursued  my  journey  E.  S.  E,  until  past  midnight ;  when 
the  joyful  cry  of  frog^  induced  me  once  more  to  deviate  a 
little  from  my  route,  in  order  to  quench  my  thirst.    Having 
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accomplished  this,  from  a  large  pool  of  rain  water,  I  sought  for 
an  open  place,  with  a  sinjgle  tree  in  the  midst,  under  which  I  made 
ray  bed  for  the  night.  I  was  disturbed  by  some  wcdves  towards 
morning,  which  induced  me  to  set  forward  a  little  before  day  ; 
and  having  passed  a  small  village  called  Wassalita,  I  came 
about  ten  o'clock  (July  5th,)  to  a  Negro  town  called  Wawra, 
which  properly  belongs  to  Kaarta,  but  was  at  this  time  tribu^ 
tary  to  Mansong,  King  of  Bambarra. 
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CHAPTER   XV- 

The  Author  proceeds .  to  fFassiboo — is  joined  by  some  fugitive^ 
Kaartans,  who  accompany  bim  in  bis  Route  through  Bamharra. 
— Discovers  the  Niger. — Some  Account  of  Sego,  the  Capital  of 
Bambarra. — Mansong,  the  Kingj  refuses  to  see  the  Author,  but 
sends  him  a  Present. — Great  Hospitality  of  a  Negro  Woman. 

Wawea  is  a  small  town  surrounded  with  high  walls,  and 
inhabited  by  a  mixture  of  Mandingoes  and  Foulahs.  The  in- 
habitants employ  themselves  chidly  in  cultivating  corn^  which 
they  exchange  with  the  Moors  for  salt.  Here>  being  in  security 
from  the  Moor8„  and  very  much  fatigued,  I  resolved  to  rest 
myself;  and  meeting  with  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  Dooty, 
whose  name  was  Flancharee,  I  laid  mjrsdf  down  upon  a  bullock's 
hide,  and  slept  soundly  for  about  two  hours.  The  curiosity  of 
the  people  would  not  allow  me  to  sleep  any  longer.  They  had 
seen  my  saddle  and  bridle,  and  w^^  assembled  in  great  number 
to  leana  who  I  was,  and  whence  I  came.  Some  were  of  opinion 
that  I  was  an  Arab:  others  insisted  that  I  was  some  Moorish 
Sultan;  and  they  continued  to  debate  the  matter  with  such 
warmth^  that  the  noise  awoke  me.  The  Dooty  (who  had  for- 
merly been  at  Gambia)  at  last  interposed  in  my  behalf,  and 
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assured  them  that  I  was  certainly  a  white  man ;  but  he  was 
convinced,  from  ray  appearance,'  that  I  was  a  very  poor  one. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  severaV women,  hearihg  that  I  was 
going  to  Sego,  came  and  begged  me  to  inquire  of  Mansong, 
the  king,  what  was  become  of  their  children.  One  woman,  in 
particular,  told  me  that  her  son's  name  was  Mamadee;  that  he 
was  no  Heathen,  but  prayed  to  God  morning  and  evening,  and 
liad  been  taken  from  her  about  three  years  ago,  by  Mansong's 
army;  since  which  she  had  never  heard  of  him.  She  said,  she 
often  dreamed  about  him;  and  begged  me,  if  I  should  see  him, 
either  in  Bambarra,  or  in  my  own  country,  to  tell  him,  that  his 
mother  and  sister  were  still  alive.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Dooty 
examined  the  contents  of  the  leather  bag,  in  which  I  had  packed 
up  my  clothes;  but  finding  nothing  that  was  worth  taking,  he 
returned  it,  and  told  me  to*  depart  in  the  morning: 

July  6th.  It  rained  very  much  in  the  night,  and  at  day- 
light I  departed,  in  company  with  a  Negro,  wha  was  going  to 
a  town  called  Dingyee  for  corn;  but  we  had  not  proceeded 
above  a  mile,  before  the  ass  upon  which  he  rode  kicked  him  oflF^ 
and  he  returned,  leaving  me  to  prosecute  the  journey  by  myself. 

I  reached  Dingyee  about  noon ;  but  the  Dooty  and  most  of 
the  ihhabitantg  had  gone  into  the  fields  to  cultivate  com.  An 
old  Foulah,  observing  me  wandering  about  the  town,  desired 
me  to  come  to  his  hut,  where  I  was  well  entertained ;  and  the 
Dooty,  when  he  returned,  sent  me  some  victuals  for  myself,  and 
corn  for  my  horse. 

July  7th.  In  the  morning,  when  I  was  about  to  depart,  my 
landlord,  with  a  great  deal  of  diffidence,  begged  me  to  give  him 
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A  lock  of  my  hair.  He  had  been  told,  he  said,  that  white  men's 
hair  made  a  saphie,  that  would  give  to  the  possessor  all  the 
knowledge  of  white  men.  I  had  never '  before  heard  of  so 
simple  a  mode  of  education,  but  instantly  complied  with  the 
request ;  and  my  landlord's  thirst  for  learning  was  such,  that, 
with  cutting  and  pulling,  he  cropped  one  side  of  my  head 
pretty  closely;  and  would  have  done  the  same  with  the  other, 
had  I  not  signified  my  disapprobation,  by  putting  on  my  hat, 
and  assuring  him,  that  Pwished  to  reserve  some  of  this  precious 
merchandize  for  a  future  occasion. 

I  reached  a  small  town  called  Wassiboo,  about  twelve  o'clock, 
where  I  was  obliged  to  stop  until  an  opportunity  should  offer  of 
procuring  a  guide  to  Satil6,  which  is  distant  a  very  long  day's 
journey,  through  woods  without  any  beaten  path.  I  accordingly 
took  up  my  residence  at  the  Dooty's  house,  where  I  staid  four 
days;  during  which  time  1  amused  myself  by  going  to  the  fields 
with  the  family  to  plant  corn.  Cultivation  is  carried  on  here  on 
a  vJery  extensive  scale;  and,  as  the  natives  themselves  express  it, 
**  hunger  is  never  known."  In  cultivating  the  soil,  the  men  and 
women  work  together.  They  use  a  large  sharp  paddle,  much  su- 
perior to  the  paddle  used  in  Gambia ;  but  they  are  obliged,  for 
fear  of  the  Moors,  to  carry  their  arms  with  them  to  the  field. 
The  master,  with  the  handle  of  his  spear,  marks  the  field  into 
regular  plats,  one  of  which  is  assigned  to  every  three  slaves. 

On  the  evening  of  the  i  ith,  eight  of  thfe  fugitive  Kaartans 
arrived  at  Wassiboo.  They  had  found  it  impossible  to  live  under 
the  tyrannical  government  of  the  Moors,  and  were  now  going  to 
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transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  Khyg  oC  Bmnbftrra.  Tbej 
offered  to  take  me  along  with  thenx,  as  far  as  Satil^;  and  I  ao 
cepted  the  offer. 

July  12th.  At  daybreak  we  set  out^  and  travdiled  with  un- 
common expedition  until  sunset :  we  stopped  only  twice:  m  tiie 
course  of  the  day ;  once  at  a  watering-place  in  the  woods,  and 
another  time  at  the  ruins  of  a  town,  formerly  belonging  to 
Daisy,  called  lUa-Compe  (the  corn  town).  When  we  arrived 
in  the  neighbourhood  oi  Satil6,  the  peopW  who  were  employed 
in  the  corn  fields,  seeing  so  many  horsemen,  took  v^  for  a  party 
of  Moors,  and  ran  screaming  away  from  us.  The  whole  town 
was  instantly  alarmed^  and  the  slaves  were  seen,  in  every  dtcec-* 
tioQ>  driving  the  cattle  and  horsQ$  towards  the  town.  It  wi» 
in  vain  that  one  of  our  company  gaUoped  up  to  undeceive 
them :  it  only  frightened  them  the  more;  and  when  we  aorrived 
at  the  town,  we  found  the  gates  shut,  and  the  people^  all  undiQr 
arms.  After  a  long  parley,  we  were  peormitted  to  ent«r;  and» 
as  there  was  every  appearance,  of  a  heavy  tornado^  the  Dooty 
allowed  ua  to  ^ep  in  his  baloon^  and  gave  us  each  a  buUodk's 
hide  for  a  bed. 

July  15th.  Early  in  the  mcHning^  we  again  set  forward. 
The  roads  were  wet  and  slippery,  but  the  country  was  very 
beautiful,  abounding  with  rivulets,  which  were  increased  by 
the  rain  into  rapid  streams.  About  ten  o'clock^  we  came  to  the 
ruins  of  a  village,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  war  about  six 
months  before;  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  town  Crom^  being 
built  there  in  future,  the  large  Sientang  tree,  under  whi«h  thie 
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natms  spent  the  day,  had  been  burnt  down ;  the  welk  filled 
up;  and  every  thing  that  could  make  tbesfot  desirable  com- 
pletely destroyed. 

About  noon,  my  horse  was  so  much  fatigued  that  I  eould 
not  keep  up  with  my  companions;  I  therefore  dismounted,  and: 
desired  them  ta  ride  on»  telling  them,  that  I  would  follow  as 
soon  9S  my  hqrse  had  rested  a  little.  But  I  found  them,  unwill- 
ing to  katverae:  the  lions,  they  said,  were  very  limmerous  in 
those  parts,  and  thcHigh  they  might  not  so  readily  attack  a  body 
of  people,  they  would  soon  find  out  aa  individual:  it  waa  there- 
fbve  agree4  that  one  of  the  company  should  sta^y  with  me,  to 
assist  in  driving  my  horse,  while  the  others  ptassed  on  taGalkK\ 
to  procure  lodg4ngs,  and  collect  grasa  for  the  horses  beforig^ 
Knight.  Acconipanied  by  this  worthy  Ne^Fo»  I  drove  ray  horsa 
befci:e  m^  uati)  about  four  o'clock,  when  we  came  in  sight  of 
GaUoo;  a  considierabletown»  standing  in  a  fertile  and  beautiful 
vaUey » surroun^d  wi  th  high  rocks. 

Aa  lay  companiona  fa^  thoughts  of  settling  in  this,  neigh- 
bourlioQd,  they  bad  a  fine  sheep  given  them  by  the  Dooty; 
and  I  was  fortunate  emough  to  procure  plenty  of  corn  for 
my  horse«  Here  they  blow  upon  elephants'  teeth  when  they 
announce  evening  prayers,  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Kemmoo. 

Early  next  morning,  (July  14th,)  having  first  returned  many 
thanks  to  our  landlord  for  his  hospitality,  while  my  fellow- 
travellers  ofiered  up  their  prayers  that  he  might  never  want, 
we  »t  forward;  and  about  three  o'clock  arrived  at  Moorja ;  a 
large  town,  fiunous  for  its  trade  in  salt,  which  the  Moors  bring 
h»e  in  great  quantities^  to  exchange  for  corn  and  cotton-cloth. 
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As  most  of  the  people  here  are  Mahomedans,  it  id  not  allowed 
to  the  Kafirs  to  drink  beer,  which  they  call  Neo^ollo  (corn 
spirit,)  except  in  certain  houses.  In  one  of  these  I  saw  about 
twenty  people  sitting  round  large  vessels  of  this  beer,  with 
the  greatest  conviviality ;  many  of  them  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation. As  corn  is  plentiful,  the  inhabitants  are  very  liberal  to 
strangers :  I  believe  we  had  as  much  corn  and  milk  sent  us  by 
different  people,  as  would  have  been  sufficient  for  three  times 
our  number ;  and  though  we  remained  here  two  days,  we  ex- 
perienced no  diminution  of  their  hospitality. 

On  the  morning  of  the  i6th,  we  again  set  forward,  accom- 
panied by  a  coffle  of  fourteen  asses,  loaded  with  salt,  bound  for 
Sansanding.  The  road  was  particularly  romantic,  between 
two  rocky  hills ;  but  the  Moors  sometimes  lie  in  wait  here,  to 
plunder  strangers.  As  soon  as  we  had  reached  the  open  coun- 
try, the  master  of  the  salt  coffle  thanked  us  for  having  staid  with 
him  so  long,  and  now  desired  us  to  ride  on.  The  sun  was  almost 
set  before  we  reached  Datliboo.  In  the  evening  we  had  a  most 
tremendous  tornado.  The  house  in  which  we  lodged,  being 
flat  roofed,  admitted  the  rain  in  streanjs  ;  the  floor  was  soon 
ankle  deep,  the  fire  extinguished,  and  we  were  left  to  pass  the 
night  upon  some  bundles  of  fire  wood,  that  happened  to  lie  in 
a  corner. 

July  17th.     We  departed  from  Datlrboo;    and  about  ten. 
o'clock  passed  a  large  coffle  returning  from  Sego,  with  corn  pad- 
dles, mats,  and  other  household  utensils.     At  five  o'clock  we 
came  to  a  large  village,  where  we  intended  to  pass  the  night ; 
but  the  Dooty  would  not  receive  us.   When  we  departed  from 
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this  place,  my  horse  wasjso  much  fatigued  that  I  was  under 
the  necessity  of  driving  him,  and  it  was  dark  before  we  reached 
Fanimboo,  a  small  village ;  the  Dooty  of  which  no  sooner  heard 
that  I  was  a  white  man,  than  he  brought  out  three  old  muskets, 
and  was  much  disappointed  when  he' was  told  that  I  could  not 
repair  them. 

July  i8th.  We  continued  our  journey ;  but,  owing  to  a  light 
supper  the  preceding  night,  we  felt  ourselves  rather  hungry 
this  morning,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  some  corn  at  a 
village  ;  but  without  success.  The  towns  were  now  more  nu- 
merous, and  the  land  that  is  not  employed  in  cultivation  affords 
excellent  pasturage  for  large  herds  of  cattle  ;  but,  owing  to  the 
great  concourse  of  people  daily  going  to  and  returning  from 
Sego,  the  inhabitants  are  less  hospitable  to  strangers. 

My  horse  becoming  weaker  and  weaker  every  day,  was  now 
of  very  little  service  to  me :  I  was  obliged  to  drive  him  before 
me  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  and  did  not  reach  Geosorro 
'until  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  found  my  companions 
wrangling  with  the  Dooty,  who  had  absolutely  refused  to  give 
or  sell  them  any  provbions ;  and  as  none  of  us  had  tasted 
victuals  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  we  were  by  no  means 
disposed  to  fast  another  day,  if  we  could  help  it.  But  finding 
our  entreaties  without  effect,  and  being  very  much  fatigued, 
I  fell  asleep,  from  which  L  was  awakened,  about  midnight, 
with  the  joyful  information  "  kinne-nata"  (the  victuals  is 
come.)  This  made  the  remainder  of  the  night  pass  away 
pleasantly;  and  at  daybreak,  July  19th,  we  resumed  our  jour- 
ney, proposing  to  stop  at  a  village  called  Doolinkeaboo,  for  the 
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night  fdlowing.  My  fellow-travellers,  having  better  horses 
than  m3rself,  soon  left  me;  and  I  was  walking  barefoot,  driving 
my  horse,  when  I  was  met  by  a  coffle  of  slaves,  about  seventy 
in  number,  coming  from  Sego.  They  were  tied  together  by 
their  necks  with  thongs  of  a  bullock's  hide,  twisted  like  a  rope; 
seven  slaves  upon  a  thong ;  and  a  man  with  a  musket  between 
every  seven.  Many  of  the  slaves  were  ill  conditioned,  and  a 
great  number  of  them  women.  In  the  rear  came  Sidi  Maho- 
med's servant,  whom  I  remembered  to  have  seen  at  the  camp  of 
Benowm :  he  presently  knew  me,  and  told  me  that  these  slaves 
were  going  to  Morocco,  by  the  way  of  Ludamar,  and  Ae  Great 
Desert. 

In  the  afternoon,  as  I  approached  Doolinkeaboo,  I  met  about 
twenty  Moors  on  horseback,  the  owners  of  the  slaves  I  had 
seen  in  the  morning;  they  were  well  armed  with  mudcets,  and 
were  very  inquisitive  concerning  me,  but  not  so  rude  as  thehr 
countrymen  generally  are.  From  them  I  learned  that  Sidi  Ma- 
homed was  not  at  Sego,  but  had  gone  to  Cancaba  for  gold-dust. 

Wiien  I  arrived  at  Doolinkeaboo,  I  was  informed  that  my 
fellow-travellers  had  gone  on ;  but  my  horse  was  so  much 
fatigued  that  I  could  not  possibly  proceed  after  them.  The 
Dooty  of  the  town,  at  my  request,  gave  me  a  draught  of  water, 
which  is  generally  looked  upon  as  an  earnest  of  greater  hospi- 
tality ;  and  I  had  no  doubt  of  making  up  for  the  toils  of  the 
day,  by  a  good  supper  and  a  sound  sleep:  unfortunately,  I  had 
neither  one  nor  the  other.  The  night  was  rainy  and  tempes- 
tuous, and  the  Dooty  limited  his  hospitality  to  the  draught  cf 
vrater. 
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July  fioth.  In  the  morningt  I  endeavoured,  both  by  entreaties 
and  threat^  to  procure  some  victuals  from  the  Dooty,  but  in 
vain.  I  even  b^ged  some  corn  from  one  of  his  female  slaves,  as 
she  was  washing  it  at  the  well,  and  had  the  mortification  to  be 
refused.  However,  when  the  Dooty  was  gone  to  the  fields,  his 
wife  sent  roe  a  handful  of  meal,  which  I  mixed  with  water,  and 
drank  for  breakfast.  About  eight  o'clock,  I  departed  from  Doo« 
linkeaboo,  and  at  noon  stopped  a  few  minutes  at  a  large  Korree ; 
where  I  had  some  milk  given  me  by  the  Foulahs.  And  hearing 
that  two  Negroes  were  gcnng  from  thence  to  S^o,  I  was 
happy  to  have  their  company,  and  we  set  out  immediately. 
About  four  o'clock,  we  stopped  at  a  small  village,  where  one  of 
the  Negroes  met  with  an  acquaintance,  who  invited  us  to  a  sort 
of  public  entertainment,  which  was  conducted  with  more  than 
common  [U'opriety.  A-  dish,  made  of  sour  milk  and  meal, 
called  Sinkatoo,  and  beer  made  from  their  corn,  was  distributed 
with  great  liberality;  and  the  wom^i  were  admitted  into  the 
society;  a  drcumstanoe  I  had  never  before  observed  in  Africa. 
There  was  no  compulsion ;  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  drink 
AS  he  pleased:  they  nodded  to  each  other  when' about  to 
drink,  and  on  setting  down  the  calabash,  commonly  said  berka, 
(thank  you).  Both  men  and  women,  appeared  to  be  some- 
what intoxicated,  but  they  were  far  from  being  quarrelsome. 

Departing  from  thence,  we  passed  several  large  villages, 
whare  I  was  constantly  taken  for  a  Moor,  and  became  the  sub* 
jectoi  much  meniment  to  the  Baml»rrans ;  who,  seeing  me 
drive  my  horse  before  me,  laughed  heartily  at  my  appearance. 
—He  has  been  at  Mecca,  says  one ;  you  may  see  that  by  his 
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clothes:  another  asked  me  if  my  horse  was  sick ;  a  third  wished 
to  purchase  it,  &c. ;  so  that  I  believe  the  very  slaves  were 
ashamed  to  be  seen  in  my  company.  Just  before  it  was  dark^ 
we<ook  up  our  lodging  for  the  night  at  a  small  village,  where 
I  procured  some  victuals  for  myself,  and  some  corn  for  my 
horse,  at  the  moderate  price  of  a  button;  and  was  told  that  I 
should  see  the  Niger  {which  the  Negroes  call  Joliba,  or  tb€ 
great  water),  early  the  next  day.  The  lions  are  here  very 
numerous :  the  gates  are  shut  a  little  after  sunset,  and  nobody 
allowed  to  go  out.  The  thoughts  of  seeing  the  Niger  in  the 
morning,  and  the  troublesome  buzzing  of  musketoes,  prevented 
me  from  shutting  my  eyes  during  the  night;  and  I  had  saddled 
my  horse,  and  was  in  readiness  before  daylight ;  but,  on  account 
of  the  wild  beasts,  we  were  obliged  to  wait  until  the  people 
were  stirring,  and  the  gates  opened.  This  happened  to  be  a 
market-day  at  Sego,  and  the  r6ads  were  every  where  filled  with 
people,  carrying  different  articles  to  selL  We  passed  four  large 
villages^  and  at  eight  o'clock  saw  the  smoke  over  Sego, 

As  we  approached  the  town,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  over- 
take the  fugitive  Kaartans,  to  whose  kindness  I  had  been  so 
much  indebted  in  my  journey  through  Bambarra.:  They 
readily  agreed  to  introduce  me  to  the  king;  and  we  rode 
together  through  some  marshy  ground,  wher^,  as  I  was  anxi^ 
ously  looking  around  for  the  river,  one  of  them  called  out, 
geo  affillij  (see  the  water) ;  and  looking  forwards,  I  saw  with 
infinite  pleasfUre  the  great  object  of  my  mission ;  the  long  sought 
for,  majestic  Niger,  glittering  to  the  morning  sun,  as  broad  as 
the  Thames  at  Westminster,  and  flowing  slowly  to  the  ea&twardi 
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I  hastened  to  the  brink,  and,  having  drank  of  the  water,  hTted 
up  my  fervent  thanks  in  prayer,  to  the  Great  Ruler  of  all 
things,  for  having  thus  far  crowned  my  endeavours  with 
success. 

The  circumstance  of  the  Niger's  flowing  towards  the  east, 
and  its  collateral  points,  did  not,  however,  excite  my  surprise; 
for  although  I  had  left  Europe  in  great  hesitation  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  rather  believed  that  it  ran  in  the  contrary  direction, 
I  had  made  such  frequent  inquiries  during  my  progress,  con- 
cerning this  river;  and  received  from  Negroes  of  different 
nations,  such  clear  and  decisive  assurances  that  its  general 
course  was  towards  the  rising  sun,  as  scarce  left  any  doubt  on 
my  mind;  and  more  espedally  as  I  knew  that  Major  Houghton, 
had  collected  similar  information,  in  the  same  manner. 

Sego,  the  carpi tal  of  Bambarra,  at  which  I  had  now  arrived^ 
consists,  properly  speaking,  of  four  distinct  towns ;  two  on  . 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Niger,  called  Sego  Korro,  and  Sego 
Boo ;  and  two  on  the  southern  bank,  called  Sego  Soo  Korro, 
and  Sego  See  Korro.  They  are  all  surrounded  with  high 
mud-walls;  the  houses  are  built  of  clay,  of  a  square  form,  with 
flat  roofs;  some  of  them  have  two  stories^  and  many  of  them 
are  whitewashed.  Besides  thesQ  buildings,  MocH'ish  mosques 
are  seen  in  every  quarter;  and  the  streets^  though  narrow,  are 
broad  enough  for  every  useful  purpose,  in  a  country  where 
wheel  carriages  are  entirely  unknown.  From  the  best  in- 
quiries I  could  make,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Sego  con*- 
tains  altogether  about  thirty  thousayod  inhabitants.  The  King 
of  3ambarra  constantly  resides  at  Sego  See  Korro;  he  employs 
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a  great  many  slaves  in  conveying  people  over  the  river,  and 
the  money  they  receive  (though  the  fare  is  only  tefa  Kowrie 
shells  for  each  individual)  furnishes  a  considerable  revenue 
to  the  king,  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  canoes  are  of  a  sin- 
gular construction,  each  of  them  being  formed  of  the  trunks  of 
two  large  trees,  rendered  concave,  and  joined  together,  not  side 
by  side,  but  end  ways ;  the  junction  being  exactly  across  the, 
middle  of  the  canoe :  they  are  therefore  very  long  and  dispro^ 
portionably  narrow,  and  have  neither  dedcs  new  masts;  they 
are,  however,  very  roomy;  for  I  observed  in  one  of  them  four 
horses,  and  several  people,  crossing  over  the  rivetr-  Whea 
we  arrived  at  this  ferry,  we  found  a  great  number  vraidng 
for  a  passage;  they  looked  at  me  with  silent  wonder,  and  I  dis- 
tinguished, with  concern,  many  Moors  among  them.  There 
were  three  different  places  of  embarkation,  and  the  ferrymen 
were  very  diligent  and  expeditious;  but,  from  the  crowd  of 
people,  I  could  not  immediately  obtain  a  passage;  and  sat  down 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  wait  for  a  more  favourable 
opportunity.  The  view  of  this  extensive  city;  the  numeroi» 
canoes  upon  the  river;  the  crowded  population,  and  theculti^ 
vated  state  of  the  surrounding  country,  formed  altogether  a 
prospect  of  civilization  and  magnificence,  which  I  little  ex« 
pected  to  find  in  the  bosom  of  Africa. 

I  waited  more  than  two  hours>  without  having  an  c^por- 
tunity  of  crossing  the  river;  during  which  time  the  people 
who  had  crossed^  carried  information  to  Mansong  the  King> 
that  a  white  man  was  waiting  for  a  passage,  and  was  coming 
to  see  him.    He  immediately  sent  over  one  of  his  chief  men^ 
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who  inform^  me  that  the  king  could  not  possibly  see  me^ 
until  he  knew  what  had  brought  me  into  his  country;  and 
'that  I  must  not  presume  to  cross  the  river  without  the  king's 
permission .  He  therefore  advised  me  to  lodge  at  a  distant  village 
to  which  he  pointed,  for  the  night ;  and  said  that  in  the  morning 
he  would  give  me  further  instructions  how  to  conduct  mysdf. 
This  was  very  discouraging.  However,  as  there  was  no  remedy, 
I  set  off  for  the  village;  where  I  found,  to  my  great  mortifi- 
cation, that  no  person  would  admit  me  into  his  house.  I  was. 
regarded  with  astonishment  and  fear,  and  was  obliged  to  sit 
all  day  without  victuals,  in  the  shade  of  a  tree;  and  the  night 
threatened  to  be  very  uncomfortable,  for  the  wind  rose,  and 
there  was  great  appearance  of  a  heavy  rain ;  and  the  wild  beasti 
are  so  very  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  I  should  hav6 
been  under  the  necessity  dT  climbing  op  the  tree^  and  resting 
amongst  the  branches.  About  sunset,  however,  as  I  was  pre« 
paring  to  pass  the  night  in  this  manner,  and  had  turned  my 
horse  loose,  that  he  might  graze  at  liberty,  a  woman,  returning 
from  the  labours  of  the  field,  stopped  to  observe  me,  and  per- 
ceiving  that  I  was  weary  and  dejected,  inquired  into  my 
situation,  which  I  briefly  explained  to  het;  whereupon^  vrith 
looks  of  great  compassion,  shfe  took  up  my  saddle  and  bridle,  and 
told  me  to  follow  her.  Having  conducted  me  into  her  hut^ 
she  lighted  up  a  lamp,  spread  a  mat  on  the  floor,  and  told  me 
I  might  remain  there  for  the  night.  Finding  that  I  was  very 
hungry,  she  said  she  would  procure  me  something  to  eat.    She 

accordingly  went  out,  and  returned  in  a  short  time  with  a  very  ^ 

fine  fish;  which,  having  caused  to  be  half  broiled  upon  some  ^ 
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embers,  she  gave  me  for  supper.  The  rites  of  hospitality  being 
thus  performed  towards  a  stranger  in  distress;  my  worthy 
benefactress  (pointing  to  the  mat,  and  telling  me  I  might  sleeps 
there  without  apprehension)  called  to  the  female  part  of  her 
family,  who  had  stood  gazing  on  me  all  the  while  in  fixed 
astonishment,^  to  resume  their  task  of  spinning  cotton ;  in  which 
they  continued  to  employ  themselves  great  part  of  the  night. 
They  lightened  their  labour  by  songs,  one  of  which  was  com- 
posed extempore;  for  I  was  myself  the  subject  of  it.  It  was 
sung  by  one  of  the  young  women,  the  rest  joining  in  a  sort  of 
chorus.  The  air  was  sweet  and  plaintive,  and  the  words,  literally 
translated,  were  these. — **  The  winds  roared,  and  the  rains  fell. 
«  — The  poor  white  man,  faint  and  weary,  came  and  sat  under 
"  our  tree. — He  has  no  mother  to  bring  him  milk;  no  wife  to 
"  grind  his  corn.  Chorus.  Let  us  pity  the  white  man ;  no  mother 
^«  has  he,  &c.  &c."  Trifling  as  this  recital  may  appear  to  the 
reader,  to  a  person  in  my  situation,  the  circumstance  was 
affecting  in  the  highest  degree.  I  was  oppressed  by  such  un- 
expected kindness;  and  sleep  fled  from  my  eyes.  In  the  morning 
I  presented  my  compassionate  landlady  with  two  of  the  four 
brass  buttons  which  remained  on  my  waistcoat ;  the  only  re- 
compence  I  could  make  her. 

July  21st.  I  continued  in  the  village  all  this  day,  in  cohver- 
sation  with  the  natives,  who  came  in  crowds  to  sele  me;  but 
was  rather  urteasy  towards  evening,  to  find  that  no  message 
had  arrived  from  the  king ;  the  more  so,  as  the  people  began 
to  whisper,  that  Mansong  had  received  some  very  unfavourable 
accounts  of  me,  from  the  Moors  and  Slatees  residing  at  Sego; 
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who  it'  seems  wore  exceedingly  suspicious  coticemrng  the 
motives  of  my  journey.  I  learnt  that  many  consultations  had 
been  held  with  the  king,  concerning  my  reception  and  disposal ;. 
and  some  of  the  villagers  frankly  told  me^  that  1  had  many, 
enemies,  and  must  expect  no  favour. 

July  S2d.  About  eleven  o'clock,  a  messenger  arrived  from; 
the  king ;  but  he  gave  me  very  little  satisfaction.  He  inquired 
particularly  if  I  had  brought  any  present;  and  seemed  much 
disappointed  when  he  was  told  that  I  had  been  robbed  of  every- 
thing  by  the  Moors.  When  I  proposed  to  go  along  with  him, 
he  told  me  to  stop  until  the  afternoon,  when  the  king  would 
send  far  me« 

July  fisd.    In  the  afternoon,  another  messenger  arrived  from* 
Mansong,  with  a  bag  in  his  hands.    He  told  me,  it  vsras  the' 
king's  pleasure  that  I  should  depart  forthwith  from  the  vicinage 
of  Sego;  but  that  Mansong,  wishing  to  relieve  a  white  man  in* 
distress,  had  sent  me  five  thousand  Kowries,*  to  enable  me  to 
purchase  provisions  in  the  course  of  my  journey :  the  messenger  i 
added,  that  if  my  intentions  were  really  to  proceed  to  Jenn6, 
he  had  orders  to  accompany  me  as  a  guide  to  Sansanding.    I 
was  at  first  puzzled  to  account  for  this  behaviour  of  the  king; 
but,  from  the  conversation  I  had  with  the  guide,  I  had  after- 

*  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  these  little  shells,  (p.  27)  which  pass  current 
as  money,  in  many  parts  of  the  East-Indies,  as  well  as  Africa.  In  Bambarra, 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  where  the  necessaries  of  life  ^re  very  cheap,  one 
hundred  of  them  would  commonly  purchase  a  day's  provisions  for  myself,  and 
corn  for  my  horse.  I  reckoned  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Kowries,  equal  t# 
one  shilling* 
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ward  reason  to  believe^  that  Mansong  would  wiUingly  have 
admitted  me  into  his  presence  at  Sego;  but  was  apprehensive 
he  might  not  be  aUe  to  protect  me^  against  the  blind  and 
inveterate  malice  of  the  Mocxi^  inhabitants.  His  conduct, 
therefore,  was  at  once  prudent  and  liberal.  The  curumstances 
under  which  I  made  my  appearance  at  Sego,  were  undoubtedly 
such  as  might  create  in  the  mind  of  the  king,  a  well  warranted 
suspicion  that  I  wished  to  conceal  the  true  ot^ect  of  my  journey. 
He  argued,  probably,  as  my  guide  argued ;  who,  when  he  was 
tc^,  that  I  had  come  from  a  great  distance,  and  through  many 
dangers,  to  behold  the  Joliba  river,  naturally  inquired,  if 
there  were  no  rivers  in  my  own  country,  and  whether  one 
river  was  not  like  another.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  in  spite 
of  the  jealous  machinations  of  the  Moors,  this  benevolent 
prince  thought  it  sufiicient,  that  a  white  man  was  found  in 
his  dominions,  in  a  condition  of  extreme  wretchedness;  and 
that  no  other  plea  was  necessaxy  to  entitle  the  sufferer  to  his 
bounty. 
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CHAPTER  XVJ. 

Departure  from  Sego,  and  Arrival  at  Kabba.— Description  of 
the  Shea,  or  vegetable  Butter  Tree. — ne  Author  and  bis 
Guide  arrive,  at  Sansanding.  Behaviour  of  the  Moors  at  that 
Place. -^The  Author  pursues  bis  Journey  to  the  Eastward. 
'-^Incidents  on  the  Road. — Arrives  at  Modiboo^  and  proceeds 
for  Kea;  but  obliged  to  leave  bis  Horse  by  the  Way. — Embarks 

*  at  Kea  in  a  Fisherman's  Canoe  for  Moorzart;  is  conveyed  from 
tbence  across  the  Niger  to  Silla. — Determines  to  proceed  no 
further  Eastward. — Some  Account  of  the  further  Course  of  the 
Niger y  and  the  Towns  in  its  Vicinage ^  toxmrds  the  EasL 

JBeimo,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  related^  compelled  to 
leave  Sego,  I  was  conducted  the  same  evening  to  a  village 
aboujt  seven  miles  to  the  eastward,  vvith  some  of  the  inl^abitants 
of  which  my  guide  was  acquainteds  and  by  whom  we  ivere 
well  received  *  He  was  very  friep^ly  and  communicative,  and 
spdke  highly  of  the  hospitality  of  his,  countrymen;  but  withal 
tdd  me,  that  if  Jenn6  was  the  place  of  my  destination,  which  he 
s^med  to  have  hitherte  doubted,  I  had  undertaken  an  enter-* 

•  I  should  have  before  observed,  that  I  found  the  language  of  Bambarra,  a  sort 
of  corrupted  Mandingo.  After  a  little  practice,  I  understood,  and  spoke  it  without 
difficulty. 
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prize  of  greater  danger  than  probably  I  was  apprized  of;  for, 
although  the  town  of  Jenn^  was,  nominally,  a  part  of  the  King 
of  Bambarra's  dominions,  it  was  in  fact,  he  said,  a  city  of  the 
Moors;  the  leading  part  of  the  inhabitants  being  Bushreens, 
and  even  the  governor  himself,  though  appointed  by  Mansong, 
of  the  same  sect.  Thus  was  I  in  danger  of  falling  a  second 
time  into  the  hands  of  men  who  would  consider  it  not  only 
justifiable,  but  meritorious,  to  destroy  me;  ahd  this  reflection 
was  aggravated  by  the  dixHimstance  that  the  danger  kicrMsed, 
.as  I  advanced  in  my  journey;  for  I  learned  that  the  places 
beyond  Jenn6  were  under  the  Moorish  influence,  i^n  a  still 
greater  degree  than  Jenn*  itself;  and  Tombuctoo,  the  great 
elgect  of  my  search,  altogether  in  ^^session  of  ^at  savage  and 
merciless  people,  who  allow  no  Christian  to  live  there.  But  I 
had  now  advanced  too  far  to  think  of  returning  to  the  westward, 
on  such  vague  and  uncertain  information,  and  determined  to 
proceed ;  and  being  accompanied  by  the  guide,  I  departed  from 
the  village  on  the  morning  of  Ihe  24th,  About  eight  oVJock,  w* 
passed  a  large  town  called  Kabba,  situated  in  the  yoAdst  of  a 
beautifal  and  highly  cultivated  country;  bearing  a  grater  t6^ 
semblance  to  the  centre  of  England,  than  to  whM  f  sihould 
have  supposed  had  been  the  middle  of  Africa.  The  people  wwe 
every  where  emplo3red  in  collecting  the  fruit  erf*  the  iSibea  trees, 
from  which  they  prepare  the  vegetable  butter,  menticmed  in 
former  parts  of  this  work.  These  trees  grow  in  great;  abun* 
dance  all  ov^  this  part  of  Bambarra.  They  are  not  planted  by 
the  natives^  hat  are  found  growing  naturally  in  the  woods; 
and,  in  clearing  wood  land  for  cultivation,  every  tree  is  cut 
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down  bat  the  She&.  The  tree  itself^  very  much  resembles  the 
Americaui  oak ;  and  the  fruit,  from  the  kernel  of  which,  being 
first  dried  in  the  sun,  the  butter  is  prepared,  by  boiling  the  kernel 
in  water,  has  spoMwhat  the  appearance  of  a  Spanish  olive.  The 
kernel  is  enveloped  in  a  sweet  pulp,  under  a  thin  green  rind ; 
and  the  butter  produced  from  it,  besides  the  advantage  of  itst 
keeping  the  whole  year  without  salt;  is  whiter,  firmer,  and,  to 
my  palate,  of  a  richer  flavour,  than  the  best  butter  I  ever  tasted 
n^de  from  cows^  milk.  The  growth  and  preparation  of  this 
eonimodity,  seem  to  be  among  the  first  objects  of  African 
industry  in  this  and  the  ne^hbouring  states ;  and  it  constitutes 
a  main  article  of  their  inland  commerce. 

We  passed,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  a  great  many  villages, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  fishermen ;  and  in  the  ev^iing  about  fire 
o'clock  arrived  at  Sansanding;  a  very  l^e  town,  containing, 
as  I  was  told,  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  This 
place  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  Mpors,  who  bring  salt  from 
fieeroo,  and  beads  and  coral  from  the  Mediterranean,  to  ex*» 
change  hare  for  gold-^dust,  and  cotton^doth.  This  cloth  they 
aell  to  great  advantage  in  Beeroo,  and  other  Moorish  countries, 
wliere,  on  .account  of  the  want  of  rain,  no  cotton  is  cultivated. 

I  desired  my  guide  to  conduct  me  to  the  house  in  which  we 
were  to  lodge,  by  the  most  private  way  possible.  We  accordi- 
ingly  rade  along  between  the  town  and  the  river,  passing  by  a 
firaek  or  harbour,  in  which  I  observed  twenty  laige  canoes, 
most  of  them  fully  loaded,  and  conrered  with  mats,  to  pi^eveait 
the  rain  from  injuring  the  goods.  As  we  proceeded,  three 
other  canipes  arrived,  two  with  paisengpws,  and  one  with  goods. 
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I  was  happy  to  find,  that  all  the  Negro  inhabitants  took  me 
for  a  Moor;  under  which  character  I  should  probably  have 
passed  unmolested,  had  not  a  Moor,  who  was  sitting  by  the 
river  side,  discovered  the  mistake,  and  setting  up  a  loud  ex- 
clamation, brought  together  a  number  of  his  countrymen. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  house  of  Counti  Mamadi,  the  Dooty 
of  the  town,  I  was  surrounded  with  hundreds  of  people^ speak- 
ing a  variety  of  different  dialects,  all  equally  unintelligible  to 
me.  At  length,  by  the  assistance  of  my  guide,  who  acted 
as  interpreter,  I  understood  that  one  of  the  spectators  pre- 
tended to  have  seen  me  at  one  place,  and  another  at  some 
other  place;  and  a  Moorish  woman,  absolutely  swore  that 
she  had  kept  my  house  three  years  at  Gallam,  on  the  river 
Senegal.  It  was  plain  that  they  mistook  me  for  some  other 
person;  and  I  desired  two  of  the  most  confident,  to  point 
towards  the  place  where  they  had  seen  me.  They  pointed  due 
south;  hence  I  think  it  probable  that  they  came  from  Cape 
Coast,  where  they  might  have  seen  many  white  men.  Their 
language  was  different  from  any  I  had  yet  heard.  The  Moors 
now  assembled  in  great  number;  with  their  usual  arrogance, 
compelling  the  Negroes  to  stand  at  a  distance.  They  imme- 
diately began  to  question  me  concerning  my  religion;  but 
finding  that  I  was  not  master  of  the  Arabic,  they  sent  for  two 
men,  whom  they  call  Ilbuidi  (Jews),  in  hopes  that  they 
'  might  be  able  to  converse  with  me.  These  Jews,  in  dress  and 
appearance,  very  much  resemble  the  Arabs ;  but  though  they 
so  far  conform  to  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  as  to  recite,  in  pub- 
lic, prayers  from  the  Koran ;  they  are  but  little  respected  by 
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the  Negroes;  and  even  the  Moors  themselves  allowed,  that 
though  I  was  a  Christian,  I  was  s  hetter  man  than  a  Jew. 
They,  however,  insisted  that,  like  the  Jews,  I  must  conform  so 
far  as  to  repeat  the  Mahomedan  prayers ;  and  when  I  attempted 
to  wave  tlie  subject,  by  telling  them  that  I  could  not  speak 
Arabic,  one  of  them,  a  Shereef  from  Tuat,  in  the  Great  Desert, 
started  up  and  swore  by  the  Prophet,  that  if  I  refused  to  go  to 
the  mosque,  he  would  be  one  that  would  assist  in  carrying  me 
thither.  And  there  is  no  doubt  but  this  threat  would  have  beejti 
immediately  executed,  had  not  my  landbrd  interposed  in  my 
behalf.  He  told  them,  that  I  was  the  king's  stranger,  and  he 
could  not  see  me  ill  treated^  whilst  I  was  under  his  protection. 
He  therefore  advised  them  to  let  me  alone  for  the  night;  assur-^ 
ing  them,  that,  in  the  morning,  I  should  be  sent  about  my 
business.  This  somewhat  appeased  their  clamour;  but  they 
compelled  me  to  ascend  a  high  seat,  by  (he  door  of  the  mosque^ 
in  order  that  every  body  might  see  me;  for  the  people  had 
assembled  in  isudi  numbers  as  tq  be  quite  ungovernable;  climb- 
ing upon  the  houses,  and  squeezing  each  other,  like  the  spec-? 
tators  at  an  execution.  Upon  this  seat  I  remained  until  sunset, 
wh^  I  was  conducted  into  a  neat  little  hut,  with  a  small 
court  before  it;  the  door. of  which  Counti  Mamadi  shut,  to 
prevent  any  person  from  disturbing  me.  But  this  precaution 
could  not  exclude  the  Moors.  They  climbed  over  the  top  of 
the  mud-wall,  and  came  in  crowds  into  the  court,  in  order, 
they  sffld,  to  see  me. perform  my  evening  devotions,  and  eat  eggs. 
The  former  of  these  ceremonies,  I  did  not  think  proper  to 
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comply  with ;  but  I  told  thctn  I  had  no  objection  to  eat  eggi, 
provided  they  would  bring  me  eggs  to  eat.  My  landlord  im<* 
mediately  brought  me  seven  hen^s  eggs,  and  was  much  sur- 
prised to  find  that  I  could  not  eat  them  raw;  for  it  seems  to 
be  a  prevalent  opinion  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior, 
that  Europeans  subsist  almost  entirely  on  this  diet.  When  I 
had  succeeded,  in  persuading  my  landlord  that  this  opinion 
was  without  foundation,  and  that  I  would  gladly  partake  of 
any  victuals  which  he  might  think  proper  to  send  me;  he 
ordered  a  sheep  to  be  killed,  and  part  of  it  to  he  dressed  for  my 
supper.  About  midnight,  when  the  Moors  had  left  me,  he 
paid  me  a  visit,  and  with  much  earnestness^  desired  me  to 
write  him  a  saphie.  ^'  If  a  Moor's  saphie  is  good,  (said  this 
hospitable  old  man),  a  white  man's  must  needs  be  better."  I 
rradily  furnished  him  with  one,  possessed  of  all  the  virtues  I 
could  concentrate;  for  it  contained  the  Lord's  prayer.  The  pen 
with  which  it  was  written  was  made  of  a  reed;  a  little  char* 
coal  and  gum*water  made  very  tolerable  ink,  and  a  thin  hoard 
answered  the  purpose  of  paper. 

July  25th.  E^rly  in  the  morning,  before  the  Moors  were 
assembled,  I  departed  from  Sansanding,  and  slept  the  ensuing 
night  at  a  small  town  called  Sibili ;  from  whence,  on  the  day 
following,  I  reached  Nyara,  a  large  town  at  some  distance 
from  the  river,  where  f  halted  the  s7th,  to  have  my  clothes 
washed,  and  recruit  my  horse.^  The  Dooty  there  has  a  very 
commodious  House,  flat  roofed,  and  two  stories  high.  He 
shewed  me  some  gunpowder  of  his  own  maiiuCacturiDg:  and 


pointed  oat  as  A  great  ourioisjty,  a  Uttle  brown  ffionfeey^  that 
was  titd  tb  a  stadce  by  the  door,  telling  ma  that  it  came  from 
a  far  distant  i^Aintry,  callMl  K<mg. 

July  a6th»  I  dc^arttd  irom  Nyara^  and  reached  Nyamee 
iboat  noon.  This  town  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Foulahs^  from 
the  kinjgdom  of  Masina,  Tt»^  Dooty  (t  know  not  why)^  would 
not  receive  me,  foat  civilly  ^nt  his  son  on  horseback,  to  con* 
duct  me  to  Modrboo;  which  he  assured  me  was  at  no  great 
distance. 

We  rode  nearly  in  a  dii«ect  line,  through  the  woods;  but  in 
^en^Bl  went  fidrwarda  with  great  chcun^pection.  I  observed 
that  my  guide  frequently  sto{>ped)  and  looked  under  the 
inches.  On  inquiring  the  reason  of  this  caution,  he  told  me 
that  liom  were  very  numw^us  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
feequenlly  attadced  {People  travelling  through  the  woods. 
While  he  was  speaking)  my  horse  started,  and  looking  round, 
I  observed  a  large  animal  of  the  camelopard  kind,  standing  at 
a  little  distance.  The  neck  and  fore  legs  were  very  long ;  the 
head  was  furnished  with  two  short  black  horns,  turning  back-* 
wards;  the  tail,  which  reached  down  to  the  ham  joint,  had  a 
toft  of  hair  at  the  end.  The  animal  was  of  a  mouse  colour; 
and  it  tijotted  away  &om  us  in  a  very  sluggish  manner ;  moving 
itfr  head  ^firoin  side  to  side,  to  see  if  we  were  pursuing  it.  Shortly 
after  this,  as  we  were  crossing  a  large  open  plain,  where  there 
wereiai&w  scattered  bashes^  my  gukle^  who  was  a  little  way 
before  me,  wheeled  his  horse  round  in  a  moment,  calling  out 
something  in  the  Foulah  language,  which  I  did  not  understand. 
I  ioqtdged  in  Mandingo  what  he  meant;  Wiara  billi  billh  a 
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very  large  lion,  said  he;  and  made  signs  for  me  to  ride  away. 
But  my  horse  was  too  much  fatigued :  so  we  rode  slowly  past 
the  bush,  from  which  the  animal  had  given  us  the  alarm*  Not 
seeing  any  thing  myself,  however,  I  thought  .my  guide  had 
been  mistaken,  when  the  Foulah  suddenly  put  his  hand  to  his 
mouth,  eiclaiming,  Soubab  an  allabh  (God  preserve  us!).ahd  to 
my  great  surprise,  I  then  perceived  a  large  red  lion,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  bush,. with  his  head  couched  between  his  fore 
paws.    I  expected  he  would  instantly  spring  upon  me,  and 
instinctively  pulled  my  feet  from  my  stirrups,  to  throw  lifi^elf 
on  the  ground,  that  my  horse  might  become  the  victim,  rather 
than  myself.    But  it  is  probable  the  lion  was  not  hungry;  for 
he  quietly  suffered  us  to  pass,  though  we  were  fairly  within  his 
reach.    My  eyes  were  so  riveted  upon  this  sovereign  of  the 
beasts,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  remove  them,  until  we 
were  at  a  *  considerable  distance.  We  now  took  a  circuitous 
route,  through  some  swampy  ground,  to  avoid  any  more  of 
these  disagreeable  rencounters.    At  sunset  we  arrived  at  Modi- 
boo  ;  a  delightful  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  command- 
ing a  view  of  the  river  for  many  miles,  both  to  the  east  and 
west.    The  small  green  islands  {the  peaceful  retreat  of  some 
industrious  Foulahs,  whose  cattle  are  histre  secure  from  ^the 
depredations  of  wild  beasts),  and  the  tiiajestic  breadth  of  the 
river,  which  is  here  much  larger  than  at  Sego,  render  the 
situation  one  of  the  most  enchanting  in  the  world.    Here  are 
caught  great  plenty  of  fish,  by  means  of  long  cotton  nets, 
which  the  natives  make  themselves;  and  Use  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  i>ets  are  used  in  Europe.    I  observed  the  head 
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of  a  crocodile  lying  upon  one  of  the  houses,  which  they  told 
me  had  been  killed  by  the  shepherds,  in  a  swamp  near  the 
town.  These  animals  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Niger;  but  I 
believe  they  are  not  oftentimes  found  dangerous.  They  are  of 
little  account  to  the  traveller,  when  compared  with  the  amazing 
swarms  of  musketoes,  which  rise  from  the  swamps  and  creeks, 
ki  such  numbers  as  to  harass  even  the  most  torpid  of  the 
natives;  and  as  my  clothes  were  now  almost  worn  to  rags,  I 
was  but  ill  prepared  to  resist  their  attacks*  I  usually  passed 
the  night,  without  shutting  my  eyes,  walking  backwards  and 
forwards,  fanning  myself  with  my  hat;  their  stings  raised 
numerous  blisters  on  my  legs  and  arms;  which,  together  with 
the  want  of  rest,  made  me  very  feverish  and  uneasy. 

July  agth.  Early  in  the  morning,  my  landlord  observing 
that  I  was  sickly,  hurried  me  away ;  sending  a  servant  with  me 
as  a  guide  to  Kea.  But  though  I  was  little  able  to  walk,  my 
horse  was  still  less  able  to  carry  me;  and  about  six  miles  to 
the  east  of  Modiboo,  in  crossing  some  rough  clayey  ground,  he 
fell ;  and  the  united  strength  of  the  guide  and  myself,  could 
not  place  him  again  upon  his  legs.  I  sat  down  for  some  time, 
bei^e  this  worn-out  associate  of  my  adventures ;  but  finding 
him  still  unable  to  rise,  I  took  off  the  saddle  and  bridle,  and 
placed  a  quantity  of  grass  before  him.  I  surveyed  the  poor 
animal,  as  he  lay  panting  on  the  ground,  with  sympathetic 
emotion;  for  I  could  not  suppress  the  sad  apprehension,  that 
I  should  myself,  in  a  short  time,  lie  down  and  perish  in  the 
same  manner,  of  fatigue  and  hunger.  With  this  foreboding, 
I  left  my  poor  borse;  and  with  great  reluctance  followed  my 
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guide  on  foot,  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  until  about  noon? 
when  we  reached  Kea,  which  I  found  to  be  nothing  more  than* 
a  small  fishing  village.  The  Dooty,  a  surly  old  man,  who  was 
sitting  by  the  gate,  received  me  very  coolly;  and  when  I  in- 
formed him  of  my  situation,  and  begged  his  protection>  told* 
me,  with  great  indifference,  that  he  paid  very  little  attention  to 
fine  speeches>  and  that  I  should  not  enter  his  house.  My  guide 
remonstrated  in  my  favour,  but  to  no  purpose;  for  the  Dooty 
remained  inflexible  in  his  determination.  I  knew  not  where  ta 
rest  my  wearied  limbs,  but  was  happily  relieved  by  a  fishing- 
canoe  belonging  to  Silla,  which  was  at  that  moment  coming 
down  the  river.  The  Dooty ^waved  to  the  fisherman  to  come 
near,  and  desired  him  to  take  charge  of  me  as  far  as  Moorzan. 
The  fisherman,  after  some  hesitation,  consented  to  carry  me; 
amd  I  embarked  in  the  canoe,  in  company  with  the  fisherman^ 
his  wife,  and  a  boy.  The  Negro,  who  had  conducted  me  from^ 
Modiboo,  now  left  me;  I  requested  him  to  look  to  my  horse- 
on  his  return,  and  take  care  of  him  if  he  was  still  alive,  whieh 
he  promised  to  dov 

Departing  from  Kea,  we  proceeded^  about  a  mile  down  the 
river,  when  the  fisherman  paddled  the  canoe  to  the  bank,  and 
desired  me  to  jump  out.  Having  tied  the  canoe  to  a  stake,  he 
stripped  off  his  clothes,  and  dived  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
that  I  thought  he  had  actually  drowned  himself,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  see  his  wife  behave  with  so  miich  indifference  upon 
the  occasion;  but  my  fears  were  over  when  he  raised  up  his^ 
head  astern  of  the  canoe,  and  called  for  a  rope.  With  this  rope 
he  dived  a  second  time;  and  then  got  into  the  canoe,  and 
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xirdered  the  boy  to  assist  him  in  pulling.  At  length,  they 
brought  up  a  large  basket,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  contain*^ 
ing  two  fine  fish,  which  the  fisherman  (after  returning  the 
basket  into  the  water),  immediately  carried  ashore,  and  hid  in 
the  grass.  We  then  went  a  little  farther  down,  and  took  up 
another  basket,  in  which  was  one  fish.  The.  fisherman  now 
left  us,  to  carry  his  prizes  to  some  neighbouring  market ;  and 
the  woman  and  boy  proceeded  with  me  in  the  canoe,  down  the 
riven 

About  four  o'clock,  we  arrived  at  Moorzan,  a  fishing  town 
on  the  northern  bank ;  from  whence  I  was  omveyed  across  the 
river  to  Silla,  a  large  town ;  where  1  remained  until  it  was 
quite  dark,  under  a  tree,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  people. 
But  their  language  was  very  different  from  the  other  parts  of 
Bambarra ;  and  I  was  informed  that,  in  my  progress  eastward, 
the  Bambarra  tongue  was  but.  little  understood,  and  that  when 
i  veached  Jenn^,  I  should  find  that  the  majority  of  the  inha- 
-bitants  spoke  a  different  language,  called  Jenui  Kummo  by  the 
Negroes:;  and  Kalam  Soudan^  by  the  Moors. 

With  a  great  deal  of  entreaty,  the  Dooty  allowed  me  to 
<x>me  into  his  baloon,  to  avoid  the  rain;  but  the  place  was 
.very  damp«  and  I  had  a  smart  paroxysm  of  fever,  during 
the  night.  Worn  down  by  sickness,  exhausted  with  hunger 
and  fatigue;  half  nake(^,  and  without  any  article  of  value, 
hy  which  I  might  procure  provisions,  clothes,  or  lodging;  I 
began  to  reflect  seriously  on  my  situation^  I  was  now  con- 
vinced, by  painful  experience,  that  the  obstacles  to  my  further 
progress  were  insurmountable.   The  trc^icai  rains  w^re  already 
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set  in,  with  all  their  violence;  the  rice  grounds  and  swamps^ 
were  every  where  overflowed;  and>  in  a  few  days  more,  travel-* 
ling  of  every  kind,  unless  by  water,  would  be  completely  ob^ 
structed.    The  Kowries  which  remained  of  the  King  of  Bam-' 
barra's  present,  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  hire  a  canoe 
for  any  great  distance;  and  I  had  but  little  hopes  of  subsisting 
by  charity,  in  a  country  where  the  Moors  have  such  influence. 
But  above  all,  I  perceived  that  I  was  advancing,  more  and 
more,  within  the  power  of  those  merciless  fanatics ;  and  from 
my  reception  both  at  Sego  and  Sansanding,  I  was. apprehensive 
that,  in  attempting  to  reach  even  Jenn^  (unless  under  the  pro^ 
tection  of  some  man  of  consequence  amongst  them,  which  I 
had  no  means  of  obtaining),  I  should  sacrifice  my  life  to  no 
purpose;  for  my  discoveries  would  perish  with  me.    The  pro- 
spect either  way  was  gloomy.    In  returning  to  the  Gambia,  a 
journey  on  foot  of  many  hundred  miles,  presented  itself  to  my 
contemplation,  through  regions  and  countries  unknown.  Never- 
theless, this  seemed  to  be  the  only  alternative;  for  I  saw  inevi- 
table destruction  in  attempting  to  proceed  to  the  eastward. 
With  this  conviction  on  my  mind,  I  hope  my  readers  will 
acknowledge,  that  I  did  right  in  going  no  farther.    I  had 
made  every  ef&rt  to  execute  my  mission  in  its  fulled  extent, 
which  prudence  could  justify.   Had  there  been  the  most  distant 
prospect  of  a  successful  termination,  neither  the  unavoidable 
hardships  of  the  journey,  nor  the  dangers  of  a  second  captivity, 
should  have  forced  me  to  desist.     This,  however,  necessity 
compelled  me  to  do;  and  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of 
my  general  readers  on  this  point,  it  affords  me  inexpressible 
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isatisfaction,  that  my  honourable  employers  have  been  pleas- 
ed, since  my  return,  to  express  their  full  approbation  of  my 
conduct. 

Having  thus  brought  my  mind,  after  much  doubt  and  per-- 
plexity,  to  a  determination  to  return  westward ;  I  thought  it 
incumbent  on  me,  before  I  left  Silla,  to  collect  from  the 
Moorish  and  Negro  traders,  all  the  information  I  could,  con- 
cerning the  ftirther  course  of  the  Niger  eastward;  and  the 
situation  and  extent  of  the  kingdoms  in  its  vicinage;  and  the 
following  few  notices  I  received  from  such  various  quarters, 
as  induce  me  to  think  they  are  authentic. 

Two  short  days'  journey  to  the  eastward  of  Silla,  is  the  town  - 
of  Jenn^,  which  is  situated  on  a  small  island  in  the  riVer;  and 
is  said  to  contain  a  greater  number  of  inhabitants  than  Sego 
itself,  or  any  other  town  in  Bambarra.  At  the  distance  of  two 
days  more,  the  river  spreads  into  a  considerable  lake>  called 
Dibbie  (or  the  dark  lake),  concerning  the  extent  of  which,  all 
the  information  I  could  obtain  was,  that  in  crossing  it,  from 
west  to  east,  the  canoes  lose  sight  of  land  one  whole  day. 
From  this  lake,  the  water  issues  in  many  different  streams, 
which  terminate  in  two  large  branches,  one  whereof  flows 
towards  the  north-east,  and  the  other  to  the  east ;  but  these 
branches  join  at  Kabra,  which  is  one  day's  journey  to  the 
southward  of  Tombuctoo,  and  is  the  port  or  shipping-place  of 
that  city.  The  tract  of  land  which  the  two  streams  encircle^  is 
called  Jinbala,  and  is  inhabited  by  Negroes;  and  the  whole 
distance,  by  land,  from  Jenn^  to  Tombuctoo,  is  twelve  dayisT 
journey. 
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From  Kabra,  at  the  distance  of  eleven  days'  journey,  down 
the  stream,  the  river  passes  to  the  southward  of  Houssa,  which 
is  two  days'  journey  distant  from  the  river.  Of  the  further 
progress  of  this  great  river,  and  its  final  exit,  all  the  natives 
with  whom  I  conversed,  seem  to  be  entirely  ignorant.  Their 
commercial  pursuits  seldom  induce  them  to  travel  further  than 
the  cities  of  Tombuctoo  and  Hpussa ;  and  as  the  sole  object  of 
those  journies  is  the  acquirement  of  wealth,  thpy  pay  but  little 
attention  to  the  course  of  rivers,  or  the  geography  of  countries. 
It  is,  however,  highly  probable  that  the  Niger  affords  a  safe 
and  easy  communication  between  very  remote  nations.  All  my 
informants  agreed,  that  many  of  the  Negro  merchants  who 
arrive  at  Tombuctoo  and  Houssa,  from  the  eastward,  speak  a 
diflfereat  language  from  that  of  Bambarra,  or  any  other  king- 
dom with  which  they  are  acquainted.  But  even  these  merchants, 
it  would  seem,  are  ignorant  of  the  termination  of  the  river,  for 
such  of  them  as  can  speak  Arabic,  describe  the  amazing  length 
^f  its  course  in  very  general  terms ;  saying  only,  that  they 
.believe  it  runs  to  the  world's  end. 

The  names  of  many  kingdoms  to  the  eastward  of  Houssa, 
are  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bambarra.  I  was  shewn 
quivers  and  arrows  of  very  curious  workmanship,  which  I  was 
ioforoied  came  from  the  kingdom  of  Kassina. 

On  the  northern  bank  of  the  Niger,  at  a  short  distance  from 

JSilla,  is  the  kingdom  of  .Masina,  which  is  inhabited  by  Foulahs. 

They  employ  themselves  there,  as  in  other  places,  chiefly  in 

pasturage,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  King  of  fiambarra^ 

'  for  the  lands  which  they  occupy. 
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To  the  north-east  of  Masina*  is  situated  the  kingdom  of 
Tombuctoo,  the  great  object  of  European  research ;  the  capital 
of  this  kingdom  being  one  of  the  principal  marts  for  that  ex- 
tensive commerce  which  the  Moors  carry  on  with  the  Negroes. 
The  hopes  of  acquiring  wealth  in  this  pursuit,  and  zeal  for 
propagating  their  religion,  have  filled  this  extensive  city  with 
Moors  and  Mahomedan  converts;  the  king  himself,  and  all  the 
'  chief  officers  of  state  are  Moors;  and  they  are  said  to  be  more 
severe  and  intolerant  in  their  principles  than  any  other  of  the 
Moorish  tribes  in  this  part  of  Africa.  I  was  informed  by  a 
venerable  old  Negro,  that  when  he  first  visited  Tombuctoo,  h« 
took  up  his  lodging  at  a  sort  of  public  inn,  the  landlord  of 
which,  when  he  conducted  him  into  his  hut,  spread  a  mat  on  the 
floor,  and  laid  a  rope  upon  it;  saying  **  if  you  are  a  Mussulman, 
*'  yoU  are  my  friend,  sit  down ;  but  if  you  are  a  Kafir,  you  are 
•*  my  slave;  and  with  this  rope,  I  will  lead  you  to  market/' 
The  present  King  rf  Tombuctoo  is  named  Abu  Abrabima;  he 
is  reported  to  possess  immense  riches.  His  wives  and  concu- 
bines are  said  to  be  clothed  in  silk,  and  the  chief  officers  of 
state  live  in  considerable  splendour.  The  whole  expence  of  his 
government  is  defrayed,  as  I  was  told,  by  a  tax  upon  merchan- 
dize, which  is  collected  at  the  gates  of  the  city. 

The  city  of  Houssa,  (the  capital  of  a  large  kingdom  of  the 
same  name,  situated  to  the  eastward  of  Tombuctoo,)  is  another 
great  mart  for  Moorish  commerce.  I  conversed  with  many 
merchants  who  had  visited  that  city;  and  they  all  agreed 
that  it  is  larger,  and  more  populous,  than  Tombuctoo.  The 
trade,  police^  and  government,  are  nearly  the  same  ia  both ;  but 
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Id  Houssa,  the  Negroes  are  iir  greater  proportion  to  the  Moors, 
and  have  some  share  in  the  government. 

Concerning  the  small  kingdom  of  Jinbala,  I  was  not  able  to 
collect  much  information.  The  soil  is  said  to  be  remarkably 
fertile,  and  the  whole  country  so  full  of  creeks  and  swamps^ 
that  the  Moors  have  hitherto  been  baffled  in  ev^ry  attempt  to 
subdue  it.  The  inhabitants  are  Negroes,  and  some  of  them 
are  said  to  live  in  considerable  affluence,  particularly  those  near 
the  capital;  which  is  a  resting-place  for  such  merchants  as 
transport  goods  from  Tombuctoo  to  the  western  parts  of 
Africa. 

To  the  southward  of  Jinbala,  is  situated  the  Negro  kingdom 
of  Gotto,  which  is  said  to  be  of  great  extent.  It  was  formerly 
divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  which  were  governed  by 
their  own  chiefs ;  but  their  private  quarrels  invited  invasion 
from  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  At  length  a  politic  chiefs 
of  the  name  of  Moossee,  had  address  enough  to  make  them 
unite  in  hostilities  against  Bambarra;  and  on  this  occasion  he 
was  unanimously  chosen  general ;  the  different  chiefs  consenting 
for  a  time  to  act  under  his  command.  Moossee  immediately  dis* 
patched  a  fleet  of  canoes,  loaded  with  provisions,  from  the 
banks  of  the  lake  Dibbie  up  the  Niger,  towards  Jenn^,  and 
with  the  whole  of  his  army  pushed  forwards  into  Bambarra. 
He  arrived  on  the  bank  of  the  Niger  opposite  to  Jenn6,  before 
the  townspeople  had  the  smallest  intimation  of  his  approach; 
his  fleet  of  canoes  joined  him  the  same  day,  and  having  landed 
the  provisions,  he  embarked  part  of  his  army,  and  in  the  night 
took  Jenn^  by  storm.    This  event  so  terrified  the  King  of 
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Bambarra,  that  he  sent  messengers  to  sue  for  peace,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  it,  consented  to  deliver  to  Moossee  a  certain 
number  of  slaves  every  year;  and  return  every  thing  that  had 
been  taken  from  the-  inhabitants  of  Gotto.  Moossee,  thus 
triumphant,  returned  to  Gotto,  where  he  was  declared  king, 
and  th€?  capital  6f  tlie  country  is  calJed  by  his  name. 

On.  the  west  of  Gotlo,  is  the 'kingdom  of  Baedoo,  which 
was  conquered  by  the  present  King  of  Bambarra  about  seven 
yeafs  ago,  and  hits  con^tinued  tributaryto  him  ever  since. 

Wifest  of  Baedod,  fe  Maniana;  the  inhabitants  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  information  I  was  able  to  collect,  are  cruel 
ahrfferoeious;  carrying  their  resentment  towards  their  enemies, 
so  far  as  never  to  give  quarter;  and  even  to  indulge  themselves 
with  unnatural  and  disgusting  banquets  of  human  flesh. 

I^fn  well  k^are  that  the!  accounts  which  the  Negroes  give 
of  their  tenfemies,  ought  to  be  received  with  great  caution; 
but-l  heard  ihesatfte  account  in  so  many  different  kingdoms, 
arid  from  such  variety  of  people,  whose  veracity  I  had  no 
bccasion  to  suspect,  thaft  I  ani  disposed  to  allow  it  some  degree 
of  credit.  The  inhabitants  of  Bambarra,  in  the  course  of  a 
long  and  Wotxiy  waf,  thust  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
satisfying  themselves  as  to  the  fact :  and  if  the  report  had  been 
entirety  without  fouridatidn,  I  cannot  Conceive  why  the  term 
Ma  dutnmulo,  (man  eaters),  should  be  applied  exclusively  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Maniana. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

The  Author  returns  Westward — arrives  at  Modiboo,  and  recovers 
bis  Horse— finds  great  difficulty  in  travellingy  in  consequence 
of  the  Rains,  and  the  overflowing  of  the  River; — is  informed  that 
the  King  of  Bambarra  had  sent  Persons  to  apprehend  him: — 
avoids  Sego,  and  prosecutes  his  Journey  along  the  Banks  of  the 
Niger. — Incidents  on  the  Road. — Cruelties  attendant  on  African 
Wars. — The  Author  crosses  the  River  Frina,  and  arrives  at 
Taffara. 

JlIaving,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  last  Chapter,  deter- 
mined to  proceed  no  farther  eastward  than  Silla,  I  acquainted 
the  Dooty  with  my  intention  of  returning  to  Sego,  proposing  to 
travel  along  the  southern  side  of  the  river;  but  he  informed  me, 
that,  from  the  number  of  creeks  and  swamps  on  that  side,  it  was 
impossible  to  travel  by  any  other  route  than  along  the  northern 
bank ;  and  even  that  route,  he  said,  would  soon  be  impassable, 
on  account  of  the  overflowing  of  the  river.  However,  as  he 
commended  my  determination  to  return  westward,  he  agreed 
to  speak  to  some  one  of  the  fishermen  to  carry  me  over  to 
Moorzan.  I  accordingly  stepped  into  a  canoe  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  July  30th,  and  in  about  an  hour  was  landed 
at  Moorzan.  At  this  place  I  hired  a  canoe  for  sixty  Kowries, 
and  in  the  afternoon  arrived  at  Kea;  where,  for  forty  Kowries 
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iiior6,  the  Dooty  permitted  me  to  sleep  in  the  same  hut  with  one 
of  his  slaves.  This  poor  Negro,  perceiving  that  I  was  sickly, 
and  that  my  clothes  were  very  ragged,  humanely  lent  me  a 
large  cloth  to  cover  me  for  the  night, 

July  31st.  The  Dooty 's  brother  being  going  to  Modiboo,  I 
embraced  the  opportunity  of-  accompanying  him  thither,  there 
being  no  beaten  road*  He  promised  to  carry  my  saddle,  which 
I  had  left  at  Kea  when  tny  horse  fell  down  in  the  woods,  as  I 
now  proposed  to  present  it  to  the  King  of  Bambarra. 

We  departed  from  Kea  at  eight  o'clock,  and  about  a  mile  to 
the  westward  observed,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  great  num* 
her  of  earthen  jars,  piled  up  together;  They  were  very  neatly 
formed,  but  n6t  glared  ;  and  were  evidently  of  that  sort  of  pot- 
tery which  is  raiamifeotured  at  Downie  (a  town  to  the  west  of 
Tonobuctoo),  and  sold  to  great  advantage  in  different  parts  of 
Bambarra.  As  we  approached  towards  the  jars,  my  companion 
plucked  up  a  large  handful  of  herbage,  and  threw  it  upon  them ; 
making  signs  for  me  to  do  the  same,  which  I  did.  He  then, 
with  great  seriousness,  told  me  that  these  jars  belonged  to  some 
supernatural  power;  that  they  were  found  in  their  present 
situation  about  two  yfears  ago;  and  as  no  person  had  claimed 
them,  every  travellet'  as  he  passed  them,  from  respect  to  the 
invisible  proprietor,  threw  some  grass,  or  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
upon  the  heap,  fo  defend  the  jar^  from  the  rain. 

Thus  conversing,  we  traveled  in  the  most  friendly  manner 
until,  urtforCunately,  we  perceived  the  footsteps  of  a  lion,  quite 
fresh  in  the  mud,  near  the  river  iside.  My  companion  now  pro- 
ceeded with  great  drcunMpectioD-'^  fend  at  last,  coming  to  some 
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thick  iinderw<wd»  he  inaisted  that  I  slio^Jd  jiya^  before  hinau  It 
endeavoured  to  excuse  myaelf,  >y  alleging  that  I  did  i^t  know, 
the  road ;  but  he  obstinately  pearaisted ;  and  after  s^  few  high 
words  and  menacing  looks^; threw! dovrn  the. 6a4dle  aiid  went 
away.  This  very  much  disc^ncer Ited  me ;  but  as  I  had  given 
up  all  hopes  of  obtaining  a  hcnrsef  I  could  not  think  of  encum-^ 
berifig  myself  with  the  saddle ;  and:  taking  off  |he  stirrups  and 
girths,  I  threw  the  saddle  into  the  tiver.  The  Negro  no  soccer 
saw  me  throw  the  saddle  into  the  water,  than  he^xjame  running 
from  among  the  bushes  where  he  had  concealed  himself,  jumped 
into  the  river,  and  by  help  of  hi$  spear  brought  out  the  saddle, 
and  ran  away  with  it.  I  continued  my  course  along  the  hank ; 
but  as  the  wood  was  remarkably  ithick,  and  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  a  lion  was  at  no  great  dist^ijce^  I  becatoe  mucht 
alarmed,  and  took  a  long  circuit  through  the  bushes  to  avdd 
him. 

About  four  in  the  afternoon  I  reached  Modibooi,  where  I  found 
my  saddle.  The  guide,  who  had  got  there  before  roe,  being 
afraid  that  I  should  inform  the  king  of  his  co|)duct,  had  brought 
the  saddle  with  him  in  a  canoe. 

While  I  was  conversing  with  the  Dooty*  and  reraon&tratii^ 
against  the  guide  for  having  left  me  in  siK:h  a  situatk>n,  I  heard 
a  horse  neigh  in  one  of  the  huts  ;  and  the  Dooty  inquired,  with 
a  smile,  if  I  knew  who  was  speaking  to  ine  ?  He  explained  l^im- 
self,  by  telling  me  that  my  horse  was  atill  alive,  and  somewhat 
recovered  from  his  fatigue;  but  he. insisted  that  I  $l>ould  take 
him  along  with  me;  adding,  thftt  be  had  once kept:aMoor>  horse 
for  four  months,  and  whes  jt|p^/ horse  had  recovea^ed  and  got 
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into  good  condition,. the  Moor  returned  and  claimed  it,  and 
refused  to  give  hira  any  reward  for  his  trouble, 

Auguat.jflt.  I  dej)arled  from  Modiboo>  driving  my  horse 
Wore  me ;  and  in  the  afternoon  reached  Nyamee,  where  I 
remain^  three  days;  during  which  time  it  rained  without 
intermission,  and  with  such  violence,  that  no  person  could  ven- 
ture out  of  doors. 

Aug.  ^th:  I  departed  from  Nyamee ;  but  the  country  was 
so  deluged^  that  I  wad  frequently  in  danger  of  losing  the  road, 
and  had  to  wade  across  the  savannahs  for  miles  together,  knee 
deep  in  water.  Even  the  com  ground,  which  is  the  driest  land 
in  the  country^  wa&  so  completely  flooded,  that  itty  horse  twice 
stuck  fast  in  the  mud^andSvas  not  got  outivithoot  the  greatest 
difficulty. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  I  arrived. at  Nyiarti,  where  I 
was  well  received  by  the  Dooty ;  and  as  the  iSth  was  rainy,  I  did 
not  depart  until  the  morning  of  the  7th  ;  but  the  water  had 
swelled  to  auch  a  height,  that  in  many  places  the  road  was 
scarcely  passable ;  and  though  I  waded  breast  deep  across  the 
swamps,  I  could  only  reach  a  small  village  called  Nemaboo, 
where^  h*\yevcr,  for  an  hundred  Kowriej,  I  procured  from  some 
Fpulahs^  plenty  of  cora  for  my  horse,  and  milk  for  myself. 

Aug.  8th.  The  difficulties  I  had  experienced  the  day  before, 
madentejan^ious  to  engage  a  fellow-traveller ;  particularly  as 
I  wai*  ^sayitdf  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  country 
would  be  so  completelyioverflowed,  as  to  render  the  road  utterly 
ifflpa86able:;;b|tit  though  I  offered  two  hundred  Kowries  for  a 
guide/nbhodijr  would  accompany  me.  However,  on  the  morning 
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following,  (August  9th^)  a  Moctt^and  his  wife,  riding  xipoh  two 
bullocks,  and  bound  for  Sego  with  salt,  passed  the  village,  and 
agreed  to  take  me  along  with  them  ;  but  I  found  fhem  of  little 
service ;  for  they  were  wholly  unacquamted  with  the  road,  and 
being  accustomed  to  a' sandy  soil,  were  very  bad  travellers. 
Instead  of  wading  before  the  bullocks,  to  feel  if  the  ground  was 
solid,  the  woman  boldly  entered  the  first  swamp,  riding  upon 
the  top  of  the  load ;  but  when  she  had  proceeded  about  two 
hundred  yards,  the  bullock  sunk  into  a  hole,  and  threw  both 
the  load  and  herself  among  the  reeds.  The  frightened  husband 
stood  for  some  time  seemingly  petrified  with  horror,  and  suffered 
his  wife  to  be  almost  drowned  before  he  went  to  her  assistance. 

About  sunset  we  reached  Sibity ;  but  the  Dooty  received  me 
very  coolly  :  and  when  I  solicited  for  a  guide  to  Sansanding, 
he  told  me  his,  people  were  otherwise  employed.  I  was  sliewn 
into  a  damp  old  hut,  whtere  I  passed  a  very  uncomfortable 
night ;  for  when  the  walls  of  the  huts  are  softened  by  the  rain, 
they  frequently  became  too  weak  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
roof.  I  heard  three  huts  fall  during  the  night,  and  was  appre- 
hensive that  the  hut  I  lodged  in  would  be  the  fourth*  :  In  the 
morning,  as  I  went  to  pull  some  grass  for  my  horse,  I  counted 
fourteen  huts  which  had  fallen  in  this  manner,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rainy  season. 

It  continued  to  rain  with  great  violence  all  the  loth;  and 
as  the  Dooty  refused  to  give  me  any  provisions,  I  fnirchased 
some  corn,  which  I  divided  with  my  horse. 

Aug.  11th.  The  Dooty  compelled  me  to  depart  from  the 
town,  and  I  set  out  for  Sansanding,  without  any  great  hopes  of 
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faring  better  there  than  I  had  done  at  Sibity  i  for  I  learned,  from 
people  who  came  to  visit  me,  that  a  report  prevailed,  and  was 
universally  beHeved,  that  I  had  come  to  Bambarra  as  a  spy ; 
"hnd  as  Mansong  had  not  admitted  me  into  his  presence,  the 
Dooties  of  the  different  towns  were  at  liberty  to  treat  me  in 
what  manner  they  pleased.  From  repeatedly  hearing  the  same 
story,  I  had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it ;  but  as  there  was  no 
alternative,  I  determined  to  proceed,  and  a  little  before  sunset 
I.  arrived  at  Sansanding.  My  reception  was  what  I  expected. 
Counti  Mamadit  who  had  been  so  kind  to  me  formerly,  scarcely 
gave  me  welcome.  Every  one  wished  to  shun  me ;  and  my 
landlord  sent  a  person  to  inform  n^e,  that  a  very  unfavourable 
report  was  received  from  Sego  concerning  me,  and  that  he 
wished  me  to  depart  early  in  the  morning.  About  ten  o'clock 
,  at  night  Counti  Mamadi  himself  came  privately  to  me,  and  in- 
formed me»  that  Mansong  had  dispatched  a  canoe  to  Jenne  to 
bring  me  back  ;  and  he  was  afraid  I  should  find  great  difficulty 
in  going  to  the  west  country.  He  advised  me,  therefore,  to 
depart  from  Sansanding,  before  daybreak ;  and  cautioned  me 
against  stopping  at  piggani,  or  any  town  near  Sego. 

Aug.  12th.  I  departed  from  Sansanding,  and  reached  Kabba 
in  the  afternoon.  As  I  approached  the  town,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  several  people  assembled  at  the  gate ;  one  of  whom,  as  I 
advanced,  came  running,  towards  me,  and  taking  my  horse  by 
the  bridle,  led  me  round  the  w,aU3  of  the  town ;  and  then  point- 
ing  to  the  west,  told  me  to  go  along,  or  it  would  fare  worse 
with  me.  It  was  in  vain  .that  I  represented  the  danger  of 
being  benighted  in  the  WQods,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
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weather,  and  the  f u'ry  of  wt W  bfcasts.  *' <?6^'ai6hg,-  AVa$  all 
the  answer;  aftd  a  number  of  people  coAiftt^^  ii^/ and  urging 
me  in  the  same  manner,  with  great  ^af  neitn^s,  I  Stispected  that 
some  of  the  king's  messengers,  wha  were  sent  In  search  of  me, 
were  in  the  town  ;  and  that  these  N6gro^s,  From  rtrere  kfhdneSs, 
conducted  me  past  it,  wfth  a  view  to  feciKtate  riiy  escape.  I 
accordingly  took  the  road'  for  Sego,  with  the  untotnfbrtable 
prospect  of  passing  the  night  on  th6  branches  of  i  tree.  After 
travelling  about  three  miles,  I  came  to  a  small  viHage  near  the 
road.  The  Dooty  was  splitting  sticks  by  the  gate ;  but  I  found 
I  could  have  no  admittance ;  and  when  I  attetnpted  to  ent6r, 
he  jumped  up,  and  with  the  stick  he  heM  in  his  hand  threat* 
ened  to  strike  me  off  the  horse,  if  I  presumed  to  advance  another 
step. 

At  a  little  distance  from  this  village  (and  farther  from  the 
road),  is  another  small  one.  I  conjectured,  that  being  rather 
out  of  the  common  route,  the  inhabitants  might  have  fewer 
Objections  to  give  me  houise  room  for  the  night ;  and  having 
crossed  some  corn  fields,  I  sat  down  under  a  tree  by  the  well. 
Two  or  three  women  came  to  draw  water ;  and  one  of  them 
perceiving  I  was  a  stranger,  inquired  whither  I  was  going.  I 
told  her  I  was  going  for  Sego,  but  being  benighted  on  the  road, 
1  wished  to  stay  at  the  village  until  morning ;  and  begged  she 
would  acquaint  the  Dooty  with  my  situation.  In  a  little  time 
the  Dooty  sent  for  me,  and  permitted  me  to  steep  in  a  large 
baloon,  in  one  corner  of  which  was  constructed  a  kiln  for  dry- 
ing the  fruit  of  the  Shea  trees :  it  contained  about  half  a  cart- 
load of  fruit,  under  which  was  kept  up  a  clear  wood  fire.    I  was 
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informed,  that  in  tlu^ee  dajrs  the  fruh  would  be  ready  finr  pound- 
ing and  boiling;  and  that  the  butter  thus  manufactured,  is  pre^* 
ferable  to  that  which  is  prepared  from  fruit  dried  in  the  sun ; 
especialty  in  the  rainy  season ;  when  the  process  by  insoktion 
is  always  tedious^  and  o^entimes  ioeflectuaL 

Aug.  13.  About  ten  o'clock  I  reached  a  small  village  within 
half  a  mile  of  Sego,  where  I  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  pro- 
cure some  provisions.  Every  one  seemed  anxious  to  avdd  me ; 
and  I  could  plainly  perceive,  by  the  lodes  and  behaviour  of,  the 
inhabitants,  that  some  very  unfavouraUe  accounts  had  been 
circulated  concerning  me.  I  was  again  informed,  that  Mansoi^ 
had  sent  people  to  apprdiend  me ;  and  the  Dooty's  son  tokt 
me  I  had  no  time  to  lose,  if  I  wished  to  get  safe  out  of  Baia«» 
kurra.  I  now  fiiUy  saw  the  danger  of  my  situation,  and  deter- 
mined to  avoid  Sego  altogether.  I  accordingly  mounted  my 
horse*  and  taking  the  road  for  D^gani,  travelled  m  fast  aa  t 
oonld^  until  I  was  out  of  sjght  of  the  villagers,  wlien  1 3triMpk  to 
the  westward,  through  high  grass  and  swampy  ground.  About 
noon,  I  stopped  under  a  tree,  toccHisider  what  coiirse  to  t^doe;  for 
I  had  now  nodoubt  that  the  Moors  and  Slatees  had  mtsinforo^ed 
the  king  respecting  the  object  of  my  mission,  and  that  people 
were  absolutely  in  seatich  of  me,  to  convey  me  a  prisoner  to  Sego. ' 
Somttimes  I  had  thoughts  of  swimming  my  hoTse  across  the 
Niger,  and  gping  to  the  southward,  for  Cape  Coast ;  but  reflect- 
ing that  I  had  ten  days  to  travel  before  I  should  xeaeh;  Kong^ 
and  afterward  an  extensive  country  to  tiaverse^  inb«bited  by 
various  nations,  with  whose  language  and  manners  I  was  totally 
unacquainted,  I  relinquished  this  scheme,  ^md  judged,  that  I 
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9hould;be€ter  answer  die  pufrpc^Gftiiy  mission/ by  pr(X:eedihg^ 
to  the  westward  along  the  Niger; 'lendfaitouring  to  ascerltin 
how  far"the  river  was  havigaUe  in  that  dirdctron.  Having  re- 
solved upon  this  course/ 1  proceeded  accordingly.;  and  a  little 
before  sunset  arrived  at  a  FoulahrviUage  called  Sooboo,  -  where^r 
for  two  hundred  Kowrles^  I  prcicured  lodging  for  the  night. 

Aiugl  .14th.'  r  continued  niy  course  along  the  bank  of  thet 
river,  through  a  populous  and  well  cultivated  country.  I  imssed 
a  walled  town  called  Kamalia,*  without  stopping;  and  at  noon 
rode  through  a  large  town  called  Samee,  where  there  happened 
to  be  a  maricet;  and  a  number  of  people: assembled  in  an  open 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  town/selling  cattle,  cloth,  corn,  &c.i 
I  rode  through  the  midst  of  them  vrithout  being  machiobsci^ecl;^ 
every  one  taking  me  for  a  Moor.  In  the  afternoon.  I  arrived 
at  a  small  village  called  Binni,  where  I  agreed  with  the 
Dooty's  son,  for  one  hundred  Kowries,  to  allow  riie  to  stay  for 
the^  night;  but  when  the  Dooty : returned,  he  insisted  that  I 
should  inistantly  leave  the;place;  apd'if  his  wife  and  son  had  not 
interceded  for  mey  I  must  haveconaplied. 

Aug.  i5thu  About. nine  o'clock  I  passed  a:  large  town  called 
Sai,  which'  very,  niucli^  excited  my  curiosity.  It  ifl[  completely* 
surround^  by  two  very  deep  i  trenches,  at  about  two  hundred* 
yards  distant -from  the  walls,  :On  the  tx?p.of  the  trenches  are  Jk- 
number  of  square  towers ;  and  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of 
a  regular  for tSficatbh.  Ihquiring  into  the  origin  of  this  ex- 
traoirdinary  eatrenohment,  I  learned  from  two  i  of  the.townsi-. 

•  There  13  -anlitiifir  toTf n  of  tjiis  namq,  hereafter  ta  be  pneiltiqiied.  • 
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people  the  following  particulars;   whicli,  if  true,  furnish  a 
mournful  picture  of  the  enormities  of  African  wars.    About 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  present  King  of  Bambarra^s  father 
desolated  Maniana,  the.  Dooty  of  Sai  had  two  sons  slain  iti 
battle,  fighting  in  the  king's  cause.   He  had  a  third  son  living; 
and  when  the  king  demanded  a  further  reinforcement  of  men, 
and  this  youth  among  the  rest,  the  Dooty  refused  to.  send  him. 
"This  conduct  so  enraged  the  king,  that  when  he  returned  from 
Maniana,  abbut  the  banning  of  the  rainy  season,  and  found 
the  Dooty  protected  by  the  inhabitants,  he  sat  down  b^(M*e 
Sai,  with  his  army,  and  surrounded  the  town  with  the  trenches 
I  had  now  seen.    After  a  siege  of  two  months,  the  townspeople 
became  involved  in  all  the  horrors  of  famine ;  and  whilst  the 
*king'i{  army  were  feasting  in  their  trenches,  they  saw  with 
pleasure,  the  miserable 'inhabitants  of  Sai  devour -the  leaves- and 
bark  of  the  Bentang  tree  that  stood  in  the  middle  of  tbe^town. 
Finding,  however,  that  the  besieged  would  sooner  perish,  than 
surrender,  the  king  had  recourse  to  treachery.    He  promised^ 
that  if  they  would  open  the  gates,  no  person  should  be  put  to 
death,  nor  suffer*  any  injury,  but  the  Dooty  alone.    The  poor 
old  man  determined  to  sacrifice  himsejf,  for  the  sake  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  immediately  walked  over  to  the  king's 
army,  where  he  was  put  tt>  death.    His  son,^in  attempting  to 
escape,  was  caught  and  massacred  in  the  trenches;  and  the 
rest  of  the  townspeople  vtere  carried  away  captives,  and  sold 
as  slaves  to  the  different  Negro  traders. 

About  noon  I  came  to  the  viUage  of  Kaimoo,  situated  upon 
the  bank  dfthe  river;  and  as  the  corn  I  had  purchased  at  Sibili^ 
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was  exhausted,  I  endeavoured  to  purchase  a  fresh  supply;  but 
was  inf<»*ined  that  corn  was  become  very  scatoe  all  over  the 
country ;  and  though  I  offered  fifty  Kowries  for  a  small  quan- 
tity^  no  person  would  sell  me  any:  As  I  was  about  to  depart, 
however,  dne  of  the  villagers  (who  probably  mistodc  me  for 
son^  Moorish  shereef)  brought  me  some  as  a  present;  only 
desiring  me  in  return^  to  bestow  my  blessing  upon  him; 
which  I  did  in  plain  Englbh,  and  he  received  it  with  a  thou- 
sand acknowledgments;.  Of  this  present  I  made  my  dinner; 
and  it  was  the  third  successive  day  that  I  had  subsisted  entirdy 
upon  raw  corn. 

In  the  evening  I  arrived  at  a  small  village  called  Song,  the 
surly  inhabitants  of  which  would  not  receive  me»  nor. so 
much  a3  permit  me  to  enter  the  gate ;  but  w  lioqs  were  very 
numerous  in  this  ndghbouxiiQQd>  and  I  had  frequently,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  observed  the  impression  of  theh:  feet  on  the 
road,  I  resolved  to  stay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village*  Having 
^collected  some  grass  ibr  my  horse,  I  accordingly  lay  down 
under  a  tree  by  the  ^te.  About  ten  o'clock  I  heard  the  hoi- 
low  mar  of  a  lion  at  ao  great  dSsjtimoe,  and  attempt^  to  open 
the  gate ;  i)ut  the  people  from  within  told  me,  that  no  person 
must  attempt  to  enter  the  gate  without  the  Dooty's  permission. 
I  begged  them  to  inform  the  Dooty  ^tt  a  lion  was  approach- 
ing the  village,  and  I  hoped  he  would  allow  me  to  come  within 
the  gate.  I  waited  for  an  answer  to  this  massage  with  great 
anxiety ;  for  the  lion  kept  furouling  round  the  village^  and  once 
advanced  so  very  near  me,  that  I  hewrd  him  rustling  among 
the  grass,  and  climbed  the  tree  fi^  safety.    About  midnight 
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the  Dooty  Miith^iqm9^ofxhi$,pef(pkiJ0g^&i  the  gate,  and  desired 
me  to  coB(ke!Jn^  Tttey:  w«n»  ic(HW«iefld;  i}^  j»&},  that  I  was 
not  a  Moor ;;  .for  tifl  Mpm*  ever  waited  -axty  time  at  the  gate  of 
a  village,  with(ttitictii»Hlig  the  inhabitaiats. 

Aug.  16th.  Aliiout  ten  o'<ilt>ck:I  .{>aa3^  a  (iicdiffldcrafale  town, 
with  U  mosque,  called  Jabbee.  Here  the  country,  begins  to  rise 
into  hills,  and  I  could  see  the  sununits  ti  ikigh  irtountaina  to 
the  westward.  I  had  V)^y  disa^eeaVe  travelling  all  this  day, 
on  account  of  the  i3W{«n^isss,x:(f  the  iK>ad>!;.fi>r  tJte  river 'was 
now  risen  to  such  a  height;  4ta  to  overflow  grc^t  part  of  the  fl^. 
land  on  both  ^es;  and  fh^ap  the  muddioeas  <^  tlie  wato:,  it 
was  difScult  to  diacern  its  4efilih.  '  In  orosaing  dne  of  these 
awamps,  ^  little  t«  the!  westvinardrfrfi  a  town  toille^  (Gangs,  mj 
horse  b^ng  up  to  tlie  betty  iniwateir^sl^sUddsrnly  iqtQ:aJe(^ 
pit,  and  was  almost^dmwnedb^oce  he  could  disengage  his  ftitt 
from  the  stiff  olay  at  ttie  bottom. ;  Indeed,  both  tfaeiiorte  and 
his  rider  were  so'<Gom|^ely'09v)^ed  with  mud,  titat  in  iMssiog 
the  village  c>f  Callimana,  the  people.  4«npaKd.  us  ib  two  dirty 
elephants.  Abbut  nodn  I  $t<xp$ed  at  a,  snaU  viJUage  near 
Yamloa^  where  I  pufldiawi  flome  eorfi,  and  dried  my  papers 
and<^hes.    r     . 

The  town  of  YamSr»,  at  a  distance,  has  a  very  fine  appear* 
ance.  It  covets  nearly  the  same  extent  of  ground  as  Saman- 
ding;  but  having  been  plundered  by  Daisy,  King  of  Kaarta, 
about  four  years  ^o,  it  has  not  yet  resumed  its  foriAer  ptos- 
perity;  nearly  one  half  of  the  town  being  nothing  but  a  h»p 
of  rains:  however,  it  is  still  a  conaidei^ble  piace^  and  is.ao  much 
frequented  by  the  Moon,  that  I  did  not  think  it  safe  tdiodge 
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in  it;  but,  m  OrAet  'to'm!isfi/myi^€^r&ipMtif\£^  pdpu\kt\oh 
und  extefrt,  I  resolv<id  to»*W6  through  it;  inf'ddtefg ^vh1ch  I 
observed  a  great  iiiany  M6ots  sittirig  U|fefif the 'Bfehtangs;  and 
other  places  of  public  feSok.''  E^ry  body  Ibrtked  mt  me  with 
,astonishinent ;  tfut  a^  I  ro^te^  briskly  aittrtg^^thVy  ha(d  no  time  to 
ask  questio^fe.v•:^''' t '^  -••*'-  -'*'  "'  -''-^^'  I^aI,'^/.-:^  -  ^s'  '  -  •  ' 
r  I  arrived  in  the  ^veniflfg^t  Faftra,  a  walled  village ;  vvhfere, 
without  much  difficulty,  I  procured  a  lodging  for  the  night. 

Awg:i7th;  'vEaa-ly  ift  tlife  mdrning  I  pursufedl  my  jourhfey, 
aiid  at  eight  q'dock;  passed  a  cdn^det^lile  town  ^tialted  Balaba^ 
after  which  the^^md  quits  thfe  i)ftai}i,l  and-  sti^etcHes  aJdng  the 
side  of  the  hill.  I  passed  in  th$  cout^e  of  this  day;  the  ruins  of 
three  towA^r 'the  inhibitknte:  of  which  We»fe  all  dalried'dway 
by  Daisyj.  Kingl^f  Jfi3cpfta;ion  thtt  liable  day  that  he  took  ani 
|)lunddred  Yaminal  Near'onekrf^thestfwins  I  elm  tima- 

rind  tred/fa^t  found  the 'fruit  quite  gveen  aiid  iouti  and  the 
prospect  of  tJifetO^tttryi  w^s-iigr'wo  riiclaAs  ih«!«^^  high 

grass 'and  <budhebij»eriied^C(H)l{yl^teIy  to^  cd^riict  the^toad^  and 
the  lovy  l^ds  were  ail  so  ^oded  Ixjr  the:^itef^  that  the  Niger 
had  the  appearance  of  an  ei^tensl^  Ikke/  In  the  evening  I 
arrived  at  Kanika,  where  the  Dooty,  who  was  sitting  «p<Sn  an 
elephant's  hide  at  the  gate,  received  me  kindly;  and  gave  me 
for  supper,  some  milk  and  meal;  which!  coni^idered  (as  to  a 
person  in  my  situ^ion  it  really  was)  a  very  great  luxury: 

Aug*  i8th.  By  mirtake,  T  took  the  wrong*  ro&d,  and  did 
«K)ti discover  myjBrjfor  Until  I  had  travelled  rue^  foiir* miles; 
when  coming  to  an  emin^ce,  I  observed  ^  the  Niger  con* 
siderably  to  the  left.     Directing  my  cdunie  towards  it,  I 
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traveHfl^^.tHmughrl5i>g-vgta»;.pil*jiJi»s|jfft  .wi^i  gr«at  diflB- 
ctdty,  mill  twpr:t>'«l«$kf  Sn^  the  &ft?ra^p<m,i£»(hffil  ^rap  to  a 

comp^^fw«lyr«rtiiU;  but  viwy  i^spW  river;  wbichltopk  at  first 
fyr  9.,qi9fi^flm,:om^^^f>^h9t&\^  However, 

afteRilihftil  /^j«»miB«d  it  with  inior^:  ajtterttiqn,  I  wa$  r^cjcfyii^ced 
that;  itjTwas,.f^>4i8it»»<<t  river;  ait^  aa  tfeeroad  evki^iitlyt cross- 
ed it  (lor  ;I  /;puld  qee  the  pathway. on  the  opposite  sitje),  I 
sat  4owa  Uppn  the  barjlf ,  ]in  hopes  that;  sp9ie  tray el^ei:  oEHght 
arrive^,  wfto  \i(q^]ii  g\v^:  m^ .th^At^Q^^y  i|i^raa^|etn  con- 
cerning the  fpj^cjwg  plape;  , for  the  banks  were  $o  covered 
with  reeds  and  bush^>  that  it  v^Qu}d  have  been  almost  impos« 
sible  to  land  on  the  other  side,  except  at  the  pathway;  which, 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  it  seemed  very  diffi- 
cult to  reach.  No  traveller,  however,  arriving,  and  there  being 
a  great  appearance  of  rain,  I  examined  the  grass  and  bushes, 
for  some  way  up  the  bank,  and  determined  upon  entering  the 
river  considerably  above  the  pathway,  in  order  to  reach  the 
other  side  before  the  stream  had  swept  me  too  far  down.  With 
this  view  I  fastened  my  clothes  upon  the  saddle,  and  was 
standing  up  to  the  neck  in  water,  pulling  my  horse  by  the 
bridle  to  make  him  follow  me,  when  a  man  came  accidentally 
to  the  place,  and  seeing  me  in  the  water,  called  to  me  with 
great  vehemence  to  come  out.  The  alligators,  he  said,  would 
devour  both  me  and  my  horse,  if  we  attempted  to  swim  over. 
When  I  had  got  out,  the  stranger,  who  had  never  before  seen  a 
European,  seemed  wonderfully  surprised.  He  twice  put  his 
hand  to  his  mouth,  exclaiming  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  "  God 
preserve  me!  who  is  this.**"  but  when  he  heard  me  speak  the 
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Bambarra  tongtfe,  and  found  that  I  wa$  going  the  same  way 
as  himself,  he  promised  to  assist  me  in  crbssing  the  river;  the 
name  of  whieh  he  told  me  was  FHna*  H^  then  went  a  little 
way  along  the  bank,  and  called  to  some  person,  who  answered 
from  the  other  side.  In  a  short  time^  a  canoe  with  twb  boys, 
came  paddling  from  among  the  reeds:  theisie ^ojf s  agreed  for 
fifty  Kowries,  to  transport  me  and  my  horse  ov^r  the  river, 
which  was  effected  without  much  difficulty;  ahdi  arrived  in 
the  evening  at  Taffara,  a  walled  town ;  and  soon  discovered  that 
the  language  of  the  natives  was  imprnved,  from  the  corniced 
dialect  of  Bambarra,  to  the  pure  Mandlngo. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

^nhospitaile  Reception  at  Taffdra. — A  Negro  Funeral  at  Sooha.--^ 
The  Author  continues  bis  Route  through  several  Villages  along 
the  Banks  of  the  Niger,  until  be  comes  to  Koolikorro.^ — Supports 
himself  l^  writing  Sapliies — reaches  Maraboo-^loses  the  Road; 
and  after  many  Difficulties  arrives  at  Bammakoo.-^Takes  the 
Road  for  Sibidooloo, — meets  tuith  great  Kindness  at  a  Village 
called  Kooma ;— 15  afterwards  robbed^  stripped^  andplundered  by 
Banditti. — The  Author's  Resource  and  Consolation  under  ejrqui- 
site  Distress. — He  arrives  in  Safety  at  Sibidooloo. 

0*J  my  arrival  ^t  Tafllara,  I  inquired  for  the  booty,  but  was 
informed  that  he  had  died  a  few  days  before  my  arrival,  and 
that  there  was,  at  that  moment,  a  meeting  of  the  chief  men  for 
electing  another ;  there  being  some  dispute  about  the  succes- 
sion. It  was  probably  owing  to  this  unsettled  state  of  the  town, 
that  I  experienced  such  a  want  of  hospitality  in  it ;  for  though 
I  informed  the  inhabitants  that  I  should  only  remain  with  them 
for  one  mighty  and  assured  them  that  Mansong  had  given  me 
some  Kowries  to  pay  for  my  lodging,  yet  no  person  invited  me 
to  come  in ;  and  I  was  forced  to  sit  alone,  under  the  Ben- 
tang  tree,  exposed  to  the  rain  and  wind  of  a  tornado,  which 
lasted  with  great  violence  until  midnight.  At  this  time  the 
stranger,  who  had  assisted  me  in  crossing  the  river,  paid  nie  a 
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visit,  and  observing  that  I  had  not  found  a  lodging,  invited  me 
to  take  part  of  his  supper,  which  he  had  brought  to  the  door  of 
his  hut ;  for,  being  a  guest  himself,  he  could  not,  without  his 
landlord's  consent,  invite  me  to  come  in.  After  this,  I  sl.ept 
upon  some  wet  grass  in  the  corner  of  a  court.  My  horse 
fared  still  worse  than  myself ;  the  corn  I  had  purchased  being  al> 
expended,  and  I  could  not  procure  a  supply, 

Aug.  20.  I  passed  the  town  of  Jaba,  and  stopped  a  few  mi* 
nutes  at  a  village  called  Scnnino,  where  I  begged  and  obtained 
some  coarse  food,  which  the  natives  prepare  from  the  husks  of 
com,  and  Call  Boo.  About  two  o'clock  I  came  to  the  village 
of  Sooha,  and  endeavoured  to  purchase  some  com.  from  the 
Dooty,  who  was  sitting  by  the  gate ;  but  without  success,  I 
then  requested  a  little  food  by  way  of  charity,  but  was  told  he 
had  none  to  spare.  Whilst  I  was  examining  the  countenance 
of  this  inhospitable  old  man,  and  endeavouring  to  find  out  the 
cause  o(  the  sullen  discontent,  which  was  visible  in  his  ^e,  he 
called  to  a  slave  who  was  working  in  this  corn-field  at  a  little 
distance,  and  ordered  him  to  toing  his  paddle  along  with  hink 
The  Dooty  then  t€^d  him  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground ;  point- 
ing to  a  spot  at  no  great  distance.  The  slave,  with  his  paddle, 
began  to  dig  a  pit  in  the  efiwrth ;  and  the  Dooty,  who  appeared 
to  be  a  man  of  a  very  fretful  disposition,  kept  muttering  and 
talking  to  himself  until  the  pit  was  almost  finished,  when  he 
repeatedly  pronounced  the  words  dankiHoo  (good  for liothing) ; 
jankra  lemen  (a  real  plague);  which  expressions!  thought 
could  be  applied  to  nobody  but  myself;  and  as  the  pit  had 
very  much  the  appearance  of  a  grave,  I  thought  it  prudent  to 
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mount  iKiy  hoise,  and  was  about  to  decamp,  when  the  slave,  who 
had  before  gone  into  the  village,  to  my  surprise,  returned  with 
the  corpse  of  a  boy  about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  quite  naked. 
The  Negro  carried  the  body  by  a  leg  and  an  arm,  and  threw  it 
into  the  pit  with  a  savage  indifference,  which  I  had  never  beforft 
sden.  As  he  covei*ed  the  body  with  earth,  the  Dooty  often  ex-^ 
pressed  himself,  naphula  attiriiata  (money  lost) ;  whence  I  con- 
duded  that  the  boy  had  been  one  of  his  slaves; 
*  Departirig- from  this  shocking  scene,  I  travelled  by  the  side 
of  the  river  Until  sunset,  when  I  came  to  Koolikorro ;  a  consi- 
derable-town,  and  a  great  market  for  salt.  Here  I  took  up  my 
lodging  at  the  house  of  a  Bambarran,  wha  had  formerly  been 
the  dave  of  a  Moor,  and  in  that  character  had  traveled  to  Aroan, 
Towdinni,  and  many  other  places  in  the  Great  Desert;  but 
turning  Mussulman,  and  his  master  dying  at  Jenn^,  he  obtained 
his  freedom,  and  settled  at  this  place;  where  he  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  salt,  cotton-cloth,  &c-  His  knowledge  of 
the  worid  had  not  lessened  that  superstitious  confidence  in 
saphies  and  charms,  which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  edrGer years; 
for  when  he  heard  that  I  was  a  Christian,  he  immediately 
thought  of  procuring  a  saphie ;  and  for  this  purpose  brought 
out  his  walbaj  or  writing  board ;  assuring  me,  that  he  would 
dress  me  a  supper  of  rice,  if  I  would  write  him  a  saphie  to  pro- 
tect him  from  wicked  men.  The  proposal  was  of  too  great  conse- 
quence to  me  to  be  refused ;  I  therefore  wrote  the  board  full,  from 
top  to  bottom^  on  both  sides ;  and  my  landlord,  to  be  certain  of 
iMving  the  whole  force  of  the  charm,  washed  the  writing  from 
the  board  into  a  calabash  with  a  little  water,  and  having  said  a 
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few  prayers  over  it»  drank  this  powerful  draught ;  after  which^ 
lest  a  single  word  should  escape,  he  licked  the  board  until  it  wad 
quite  dry.  A  saphie  writer  was  a  man  of  too  great  consequence 
to  be  long  concealed :  the  important  information  was  carried 
to  the  Dooty,  who  sent  his  son  with  half  a  sheet  of  writing*^ 
paper,  desiring  me  to  write  him  a  napbula  sapbie  (a  charm  to 
procure  wealth).  He  brought  me,  as  a  present,  some  meal  an^ 
milk ;  and  when  I  had  finished  the  saphie,  and  read  it  to  him 
with  an  audible  voice,  he  seemed  highly  satisfied  with  his  bai>- 
gain,  and  promised  to  In-ing  me  in  the  nK)rmng  some  milk  for 
my  breakfast.  When  I  had  finished  my  supper  of  rice  and  salt; 
I  laid  myself  down  upon  a  bullock's  hide,  and  slept  very  quietly 
until  morning ;  this  being  the  first  good  meal  and  refreshing 
sleep  that  I  had.  enjoyed  for  a  long  time. 

Aug.  2ist.  At  daybreak  I  departed  from  Koolikorro,  and 
about  noon  passed  the  villages  of  Kayoo  and  Toolumbo.  In 
the  afternoon  I  arrived  at  Marraboo ;  a  large  town^  and,  like 
Koolikorro,  famous  for  its  trade  in  salt.  I  was  conducted  to  the 
house  of  a  Kaartan,  of  the  tribe  of  Jower,  by  whom  I  was  well 
received.  This  man  had  acquired  a  considerable  property  in  the 
slave  trade ;  and  from  his  hospitality  to  strangers,  was  called^ 
by  way  of  pre-eminence,  ^a/^  (the  landbrd);  and  his  house 
was  a  sort  of  public  inn  for  all  travellers.  Those  who  bad 
money  were  well  lodged,  for  they  always  made  hira  some  re- 
turn for  his  kindness ;  but  those  who  had  nothing  to  give,  were 
content,  to  accept  whatever  he  thought  proper ;  and  as  I  could 
not  rank  .myself  among  the  monied  men,  I  was  happy  to  take 
up  my  lodging  in  the  same  hut  with  seven  poor  fellows  who 
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had  come  from  Kancaba  in  a  canoe.  But  our  landlord  sent  us 
some  victuals. 

Aug.  ssd.  One  of  the  landlord's  servants  went  with  me  a 
little  way  from  the  town,  to  shew  me  what  road  to  take ;  buti 
wbetheir  from  ignorance  or  design  T  know  not,  he  dh^cted  me 
wrong ;  artd  I  did  not  discover  ray  mistake  until  the  day  was  far* 
advanced ;  when,  coming  to:  a  dee^  creek,  I  had  some  thoughts 
of  turning  back ;  but  as,  by  that  meatts,  I  ftresaw  that  I  could  not 
fK>S6ibIy  reach  Bammakoo  l^fbre  night,  I  resolved  to  cross  it ; 
and  leading  my  hcnrse;  close  to  the  brink,  Lwerit  behind  hifn,^ 
and  puishedrhiinlieadlong  intotfie  water  r^sid  then  taking  the 
bridle  in  my  teeth,  swam  over  to  the  other  side.  This  was  the 
third  crefek  Ihad  crosseddri  this  manner,  since  I  had  left  Sego? 
but  having  aecured  my  notes  ancbmemorandaros  in  the  crown  of 
my  hat,  I  received  little  or  no  inconvenience  from  such  adven- 
tures. The  rain  and  heavy  dew  kept  my  clothes  constantly  wet ; 
and  the  roads  being  very  deep,  and  full  of  mud,  such  a  washing 
was  sometimiess  pleasant,  and  oftentimes  necessary.  Icontinued 
travelling,  through  h^h  grass,  without  any  beaten  road,  and 
about  noon  came  to  the  river;  the  banks  of  which  are  here  very 
rocky,  and  the/f<;»x:e  and  roar  of  the  water  were  very  great; 
The  King  of  Baml»rFa^s  canoesi  however,  frequently  pass  these 
rapids,  hf  keepihgxdoseto  the  ^^k;  persons  bemg  stationed  on 
the  shore  with  ropes  listened  ta  the  canoe,  while  others  push  it 
forward  withlon'g^ioles.  At  this  time,  however,.it  would,  I  think; 
have  be^  a!raatter  of  great  dufficoitiir  foi^.  ariy!£tiropean  boat 
to  have  creased  the  stream.  About  four  o  clodk  itt  the  afternoon; 
having  altered  my -course  fircan  the  river  towards  the  mountainsy 
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I  came  to  a  small  pathway,  which  led  to  a  village  called  Froo^ 
kaboo,^ where  I  slept. 

Aug.  s&sd.  Early  in  the  morning  I  set  out  folrBammakoo,  at 
which  place  I  arrived  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  had 
beard  Bammakoo  much  talked  of  as  a  great  mai^ket  for  salty 
and  I  felt  rather  disappointed  to  find  it  only  a  middling  town, 
not  quitis  so  large  as  Marraboo:  however,  the  smallness  of  its 
size,  is.  more  thaa  compedsated  by  the  richness  of  its  inha«* 
bitants;  for  when  the  Moors  bring  their  salt  through  Kaarta 
or  Bambarra,  thejcbnstantly  resta  few  days  at  this  place;  and 
the  Negro  merchants  hem/  who^are  well  acquainted  v^ith  the 
value  of  salt  in  different  kh^dtans,  frequently  purchase  by 
whdesale,  and  retail  it  to  great  advantage.  Here  I  lodged  at 
the  house  of  a  Sera*WcK3lliNegro,^and  veas  visited  by  a  num- 
ber of  Moors.  They  spoke  veiry  good  Mandihgo,  and  were 
more  civil  to  me  than  their  countrymen  had  been.  One  of  them 
had  travelled  to  Rio  Grande,  and  spoke  very  highly  of  the  Chris- 
tians. He  sent  me  in  the  evening  some  boiled  rice  and  milk. 
I  now  endeavoured  to  procure  information  concerning  my  route 
to  the  westward,  from  a  slave  me^ahtwho  had  resided  sonae 
years  on  the  Gambia.  He  :gave  um  some  imperfect  account  of 
the  distance,  and  enumerated,  the  namQS:of  a  great  many  places 
that  lay  in  the  way;  but  withal  told  me,  that  the  road  was  im- 
passable at  this  season  of  the. year :  he  \ms  e^en  a&aid,  he  said^ 
that  I  should  find  great  difficulty  in  proceeding  aiiy  farther;  as 
the  road  crossed  the  Joliba  at  a.  town  about  half  a  day^s  journey 
to  the  westward  of  Bammakoo ;  and  there  being  no  canoes  at 
that  place  large  enough  to  receive  my  lu>rsei  I  could  not  pes- 
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s^blj  get  him.'ov^  for  ^ome  months  to  come.  This  was  an 
obstruction  of  a  very  serious  nature ;  but  as  I  had  no  money 
to  maintain  i^iysdf  even  for  a  few  days,  I  resolved  to  push  on, 
and  if  I  could  not  pcmvey  my  horse  across  the  river,  to  abar^don 
him,  and  swim  over  myself.  In  thoughts  of  this  nature  I  j>assed 
the  nighty  and  in  the  morning  consulted  with  my  landlord, 
how  I  should  surmount  the  present  difficulty.  He  infOTm- 
ed  me  thiat  one  road  $tiUr  renoained,  which  was  indeed  very 
rocky,  and  scarcely  passable:  fipr  horsM ;  but  tbatif  I  had  a  proper 
guide  over  tkb\biliA>to^.  town  called  ,Sibidooloo,  he  had  no 
doubt,  but  with  pafcieftce  and  caution^  I  might  travel  forwards 
through. Manding.  I  itnwediately  applied:  to  th^^  Dooty,  and 
i^as  infc^med  that'  A  JHli  kea  (siring  man)  was  about  to 
depart  for  Sibidooloo,  alid  would;  shew  me  the  road  over  the 
hiUs-  With  this  maD>  who  undertook  to  be  my  conductor,  I 
travelled  up  a  rocky  glen  about  two  miles,  when  we  came  to  a 
sonail  village;  and  here  my  musical  £el)ow-traveller  found  out 
that  he  had  broi^htittie  the  wrong  road.  He  told  me  that  the 
horse-road  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  and  throwing  his 
drum  upon  his  bade,  mounted. up  the  rocks>  where  indeed  no 
horse  could  follow  him,  leaving  me  to  admire  his  agility,  and 
trace  out  a  road-  for  myself .  As  I  found  it  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed, I  rode  back  to  the  level  ground,  and  directing  my  course 
to  tl\e  eafitw^,;cane  about  noon  to  another  glen,  and  disco* 
vered  a  path  on. whk:h  I  observed  the  marks  of  horses'  feet: 
following  this  path,  I  came  in  a  short  time  to  some  shepherds^ 
huts,  wh&e  I  was  informed  that  I  was  in  the  right  road,  but 
i)m%  I  wuAfi  not  possibly  reach  Sibidoolpo  before  night.    Soon 
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after  this  I  gained  the  summit  <>f  a  feill,  from  wh«ice  I  Ijad  «n 
extensive  view  of  the  country.  Towards  the  south-east,  appear- 
ed some  very  distant  mountains,  which  1  had  formerly  seen 
from  an  eminence  near  Marraboo,  where  the  people  informed 
me,  that  these  mountains  were  situated  in  a  large  and  powerful 
kingdom  called  Kong;  the  sovereign  of  which  could  raise  a 
much  greater  army  than  the  King  of  Bambarra.  Upon  this 
height  the  soil  is  shallow;  the  rocks  are  iron-stone  and  schistus, 
with  detached  pieces  of  white  quartz. 

A  little  before  sunset,  I  descended  on  the  north-west  side  of 
this  ridge  of  hills,  and  as  I  was  looking  about  for  aconvenient 
tree,  under  which  to  pass  the  night  (for  I  had  «o  hopes  of 
reaching.any  town),  I  descended  into  a  delightful  ^alley»  and 
soon  afterwards  arrived  at  a  fomantic  village  called  Kooma. 
This  village  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  is  the  sole  pro- 
perty of  a  Mandingo  merchant,  who  fled  hither  with  his 
family,  during  a  former  war.    The  adjacent  fields  yield  him 
plenty  of  corn,  his  cattle  roam  at  large :in  the  valley,  and  the 
rocky  hills  secure  him  from  the  depredations  of  war.    In  this 
obscure  retreat  he  is  seldom  vdsited  by  strangers,  biit  whenever 
this  happens  he  niakes  the  weary  traveller  welcome.    I  soon 
found  myself  surrounded  by  a  circle  erf  the  harmless  villagers. 
They  asked  a  thousand  questions  about  my  country ;  and,  in 
return  for  my  information,  brought  corn  and  milk  for  myself, 
and  grass  for  my  horse;  kindled  a  fire  in  the  hut  where  I  was 
to  sleep,  and  appeared  very  anxious  to  serve  me. 

Aug.  25th.    I  departed  from  Kooma,  accompanied  by  two 
shepherds,  who  were  going  towards  Sibidooloo-  The  road  was 
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very  steep  and  rocky,'  and  as  my  horse  had  hurt  his  feet  nxUch 
in  coming  from  Bammakoo,  he  travelled  slowly  and  with 
great  difficulty;  for  in  many  places  the  ascent  was  so  sharp, 
and  the  declivities  so  great,  that  if  he  had  made  one  false  step, 
he  must  inevitably  have  been  dashed  to  pieces.  The  shepherds 
being  anxious  to  proceed,  gave  themselves  little  trouble  about 
me  or  my  horse,  and  kept  walking  on  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. It  was  about  eleven  o'clock,  as  I  stopped  to  drink  a 
little  water  at  a  rivulet  (my  companions  being  near  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  befwe  me),  that  I  heard  some  people  calling  to  each 
other,  and  presently  a  loud  screaming^  as  from  a  person  in  great 
distress.  I  immediately  conjectured  that  a  lion  had  takeabne 
of  the  shepherds,  and  mounted  my  horse  to  have  a  better  view 
of  what  had  happened.  The  noise,  however,  ceased;  and  I  rode 
slowly  towards  the  j^tce  from  whence  I  thought  it  had  pro-> 
ceeded,  calling  out;  but  without  receiving  any  answer.  In  a 
little  time,  however/  I  perceived  one  of  the  shq>herds  lying 
among  the  long  grass  near  the  road ;  and  though  I  could  see  no 
blood  upon  him,  I  concluded  he  was  dead.  But  when  I  came 
close  to  him,  he  whis|)ered  to  me  to  stop;  telling  me  that  a 
party  of  armed  men  had  seized  upon  his  companion,  and  shot 
two  arrows  at  himself,  as  he  was  making  bis  escape.  I  stopped  to 
consider  what  course  to  take,  and  looking  round,  saw  at  a  little 
distance  a  man  sitting  upon  the  stump  of  a  tree:  I  distinguished 
also  the  heads  of  six  or  seven  more,  sitting  among  the  grass, 
with  muskets  in  their  hands.  I  had  now  no  hopes  of  escaping, 
and  therefore  determined  to  ride  forward  towards  them.  As  I 
approached  them^  I  was  in  hopes  they  were  elephant  hunters;. 
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and  by  way  of  opening  the  converaation,  inquired  if  they  had 
shot  any  thing ;  but  without  returning  an  answer,  one  of  them 
ordered  me  to  dismount;  and  then,  as  if  re(X)Uecting  himself, 
waved  with  his  hand  for  me  to  proceed.  I  accordingly  rode 
past,  and  had  with  some  difficulty  crossed  a  deep  rivulet,  when 
I  heard  somebody  holloa ;  and  looking  behind,  saw  those  I  had 
taken  for  elephant  hunters,  running  after  me,  and  calling  out 
to  me  to  turn  back.  I  stopped  until  they  were  all  come  up; 
when  they  informed  me,  that  the  King,  of  the  Foulahs  had  sent 
them  on  purpose  to  bring  me,  my  horse,  and  every  tiling  that 
bebnged  to  me,  to  Fooladoo;  and  that  therefore  I  must  turn 
back,  and  go  along  with  ti^em.  Without  hesitating  a  moment,  I 
turned  round  and  followed  them,  and  we  travelled  together  ttear 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  without  exchanging  a  word ;  when  coming 
to  a  dark  place  in  the  wood,  one  of  them  said,  in  the  Mandingo 
language,  *'  this  ^ce  will  do;"  and  immediately  snatched  my 
hat  from  my  head.  Though  I  was  by  no  means  free  of  ap- 
prehension, yet  I  resolved  to  shew  as  few  signs  of  fear  as  pos- 
sible, and  therefore  told  them,  that  unless  my  hat  was  returned 
to  me,  I  diould  proceed  no  further.  But  before  I  had  time  to 
receive  an  answer,  another  drew  his  knife,  and  seizing  upon  a 
metal  button  which  remained  upon  my  waistcoat,  cut  it  ofF^ 
and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  Their  intentions  were  now  obvious; 
and  I  thought  that  the  easier  they  were  permitted  to  rob  me 
of  every  thing,  the  less  I  had  to  fear,  I  therefore  allowed  then* 
to  search  ray  pockets  without  resistance,  and  examine  every 
part  of  my  apparel,  Which  they  did  with  the  most  scrupulous 
exactness.  But  observing  that  I  had  one  waistcoat  wider  another, 
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they  insisted  that. I  should  cast  them  both  off;  and  ^t  last,  to 
make  stire  work,  they  stripped  me  quite  naked.  Even  my  half 
bdoits  (though  the  sole  of  one  of  them  was  tied  on  to  my  foot 
with  a  broken  bridle-rein),  were  minutely  inspected.  Whilst 
they  were  examining  the  plunder,  I  begged  them,  with  great 
darneetiiesft,  to^-etuni  my.  pocket  compass;  but  when  I  pointed 
it  out  to  them,  as  it  was  lying  on  the  groumi^  ont  of  the  ban- 
ditti, thinking  I  was  about  tx^  take  it  up,  cocked  his  musket 
and  swore  that  he  would  lay  me  dead  upon  the  $pot,  if  I  pre^- 
sumed  to  puft  my  hand  upon  it.  After  this,  some  of  them  went 
away  with  my*  hbtse,  and  the  remainder  stood  considering 
whether  they  should  leive  me  quite  naked,  or  allow  me  some^ 
thing  to  shelter  me  from  the  sun.  Humanity  atr  last  prevailed : 
they  returned  me  the  worst  of  the  two  shirts,  and  a  pair  oC 
tmwsers;  and,  as  they  went  away,  one  of  them  threw  back 
my  hat,  in  the  crown  of  which  I  kept  my  memorandums; 
and  this  was  probably  the  reason  they  did  not  wish  to  keep 
it.  After  they  were  gone,  I  sat  for  some  time,  looking  around 
me  with  araaiement  and  terror.  Which  ^yqr.  way.I  turned; 
nothing  appeared  but  danger  and  difikulty .  I  saw  myself  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  wilderness,  in  the  depth  of  the  rainy  season ; 
naked' and  alone  f  surrounded  by  savage  animals,  and  men  still 
rao^^e  savage.  I  was  five  hundred  miles  from  tlje.nearest  Euro* 
pean  settlement.  ^  Att  these  circumstances  crowded  at  once  on 
my  recollection ;  and  I  confess  that  my  spirits  began  to  fail  me; 
I  considered  my  fate  as  certain,  and  that  I  had  no  alternative, 
but  to  lie  down  and  perish.  The  influence  of  religion,  however, 
aided  and  supported  me.    I  reflected  that  no  human  prudence 
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or  foresight,  could  possibly  have  averted  my  present  suflferings. 
I  was  indeed  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  yet  I  was  still  under 
the  protecting  eye  of  that  Providence  who  has  condescended  to 
call  himself  the  stranger's  friend.  At  this  moment,  painful  as 
my  reflections  were,  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  a  small  moss^ 
in  fructification,  irresistibly  caught  ihy  eye.  I  mention  this 
to  shew  from  what  trifling  circumstances  the  mind  will  some- 
times derive  consolation ;  for  though  the  whole  plant  was  not 
larger  than  the  top  of  one  of  my  fingers,  I  could  not  contem* 
plate  the  delicate  conformation  of  its  roots,  leaves,  and  capsula, 
without  admiration.  Can  that  Being  (thought  I),  who  plaQted> 
watered,  and  brought  to  perfection,  in  this  obscure  part  of  the 
world,  a  thing  which  appears  of  so  small  importance,  look  with 
unconcern  upon  the  situation  and  sufferings  of  creatures  formed 
after  his  own  image  ? — surely  not !  Reflections  like  these,  would 
not  allow  me  to  despair.  I  started  up,  and  disr^rding  both 
hunger  and  fatigue,  travelled  f(»rwards,  assured  that  reli^  was 
at  hand ;  and  I  was  not  disappointed.  In  a  short  time  I  came 
to  a  small  village,  at  the  entrance  of  which  I  overtook  the 
two  shepherds  who  had  come  with  me  from  Kooma.  They 
were  much  surprised  to  see  me;  for  they  said,  they  never 
doubted  that  the  Foulahs,  when  they  had  robbed,  had  murd€»!^ 
roe.  Departing  from  this  vilb^e,  we  traveled  ov^  several 
rocky  ridges,  and  at  minset,  arrived  at  Sibidooloo;  the  frontier 
tovm  of  the  kingdom  of  Manding. 
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<:HAPtER  XIX. 

Ckn/ernment  of  ltjkindit^.--^tbe  Authors  Beeeption  by  the  Mansa^ 
or  chief  Man  rf  Sibidooloo^  tUbo^  takes^  Measures  for  tbe  Re-- 
eovery  of  bis^  Horse  and  Ejects. — The  Author  remopes  to 

'  Wanda  ;^^gnat  Scarcity,  and  its  afflicting  Consciences. ^-Tbe 
Author  recovers  bis  Horse  and  Clothes-Presents  bis  Hhrse  to 
the  Mansa;  and  prosecutes  bis  Journey  to  Kamalia — some 
Account  of  that  Town. — T&^  Author's  kind  Reception  by  Karfa 

*  Taurayd  Slatee,  who  proposes  to  go  to  tbe  Gambia  in  tbe  next 
dry  SeflsoHy  with  a  Caravan  of  Slaves.-^Tbe  Author's  Sickness-^ 
and  Determination  to  remcm  and  accompany  Karfa. 

1  HB  town  of  Sibidooloo  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  sur^ 
rounded  with  high  rocky  hills.  It  is  scarcely  accessible  for 
h(»*ses»  and  during  the  frequent  wars  between  the  Bambarrans^ 
Foulahsy  and  Mahdingoes,  has  never  once  been:  plundered  by 
an  enemy.  When  I  entered  the  town,  the  people  gathered 
found  rae^  and  folh>wed  me  into  the  baloon  i  where  I  was  present- 
ed to  theDooty  or  chief  man,  who>is  here  called  Mansa>  which 
ttsuaUy  signifies  king.^  >leverthekss,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
government  of  Mandihg  was  a<  sent  of  republic,  or  rath^  an 
oligarchy;  every  townr  having  a  particular  Mansa,  and  the 
chief  powor  of  the  statei  in  the  last  resort,,  being  lodged  in: 
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the  assembly  of  the  whole  body.  I  related  to  the  Mansa,  the 
circumstances  of  my  having  been  robbed  of  my  horse  and 
apparel ;  and  my  story  was  confirmed  by  the  two  shepherds. 
He  continued  smoking  his  pipe  all  the  time  I  was  speaking; 
but  I  had  no  sooner  finished,  than  taking  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  and  tossing  up  the  sleeve  of  his  cloak  with  an  indignant 
air,  '*  sit  down  (said  he),  you*  shall  have  eve»X  *hiiig  restored 
^*  to  you;  I  have  aworn  it:" — and. then  turning  to.sn  attendant, 
*•  give  the.  white  man  (said  he)  a  draught  of  watfer;  aed  with 
^'  the  first  light  of  the  morning,  go  over  the  hills,..and  infiorm 
^  the  Dooty  of  Bammakoo,  that  a  poor  white  man,  th6  King 
^of  Bambarra's  stranger,  has  been  robbed  by  the  King  of 
^*  Fooladoo's  people/' 

I  little  expected^  in  my  forlorn  condition,  to  mee^  with  a 
man  who  could  thus,  feel  for  my  sufierings>  I  heartily  thanked 
the  Mansa  for  his  kindness*  aod  accepted  bis  invitation  to 
remain  with  him  until  the  return  of  the  messenger.  I  was  con* 
<lucted  into  a  hut,  and  had  some  vidtual^  isent  ngte;  but  t^e 
crowd  of  people  which  assembled  to  see  me,  all  of  whom  commi**^ 
serated  my  misfortunes^  and.  vente^  imprecations  H^ost  the 
Foulahs^  prevented  me  fram  ^ping  until  (last  midnight 
Two  days  I  remained  without  hcarii^  any  iot^lUgence  ©f  my 
horse  or  clothes;  and  as  thcra  Was  at  thb  tixtin  d  great  scftraity 
i>f  provisi0i36»  approaching  even  to  faming,  all  over;  this  p^rt 
x>f  the  country,  I  'wm  unwilling  to  trespass  ally  &rther  oin  tho 
Mansa^s  geoeroiity^  ^nd  be^g^  perrotsaftoa  to  depart  to  the 
next  village.  Finding  me  very  anxioUs  to/proceed^  lie  told  ine 
ihat  I  might  go  as  £Eir  as  a  tow»  called  Wondli»  whoE&liehoiMd 
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I  wolild  remain  a  few  days,  until  I  beard  some  dcoount  of  mj 
horse,  &c. 

I  departed  accordingly  on  the  next  morning  of  the  «8th,  and 
stoppM  at  some.small  villages  for  refreshment.  I  was  presented 
at  one  of  them  with  a  dish  which  I  had  never  before  seen.  It 
was  i:omposed  of  the  blbssoois  or  antbene  of  the  maize,  stewed 
in.  milk  and  waters  It  is  eaten  only  in  time  of  great  scarcity. 
On  the  30th,, about  noon,  I  arrived  at  Wonda;  a  small  town 
with  a  mosque,  and  surrounded  by  a  h%h  wall.  The  Mansa^. 
who  was  a^Mahomedan^  acted  in  two  capacitia ;  as  chief  magis-^ 
trate  of  the  town,. and  schoolmaster  to  the  diildren.  He  kept 
his  school  in  an ^opcn  sbed^  where  I  was  demred  to  take  up  my 
loiolging^  until  some  account  should  arrive  from  Sibidooloo,  con* 
cerning  my  horse  and  clothes;  for  though  the  horse  was  of 
little  use  to  me^  yet  the  fisw.  clothes  wiei^essentiaL  The  little 
raiment  upon  me  could: hdther  pnpteot  roe  from  the  sun  by 
day,  nor  the  dews  and  inushetdea  by  mght:  indeed,  my  shirt 
was  notoiily  worn  thin,  like  a  piece  of  muslin,  but  withal  was 
BO  very  dirty,. that  I  wafs  happy  to  anlnrace  an  opportunity  of 
washing  it;  which  ilnaving  done,  and  spread  it  upon  a  bush,  I' 
sat  down  naked^  in.theshade,  until  it  was  dry. 

Ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  my  health 
had  been  greatly  on  ihe  decline.  I  had  often  been  affected  with 
dight  paroxysms  of  fever ;  and  from  the  time  of  leaving  Bam« 
<iDakoo,  the  symptotifis  had  considerably  increased.  As  I  was 
elttihg  in  the  manner  describeid,  the  fever  returned  with  such 
tiol^ce,  tlrat  it  very  much  alarmed  me:  the  more  so,  as  t  had 
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no  medicine  to  stop  its  {nrogress,  nor  any  hope  of  obtaining 
that  care  and  attention  which  my  situation  required. 

I  remained  at  Wonda  nine  days;  during  which  time  I' ex- 
perienced the  regular  return  of  the  fever  every  day.  And  though 
I  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  conceal  my  distress  from 
my  landlord,  and  frequently  lay  down  the  whole  day,  out  of  his 
i^ght,  in  a  field  of  corn;  conscious  how  burthensome  I  was 
to  him  and  his  family,  in  a  time  of  such  great  scarcity;  yet  I 
found  that  he  was  apprized  of  my  situatiori ;  a;nd  one  morning, 
as  I  feigned  to  be  asleep  by  the  fire,  he  observed  to  his  wife, 
that  they  were  likely  to  find  me  a  very  troublesome  and  chai^- 
able  guest ;  for  that,  in  my  present  sickly  state,  they  should  be 
obliged,  for  the  sake  of  their  good  name^  to  maintain  me  until 
I  recovered,  or  diei  . 

The  scarcity  of  provisions  was  <«rtainly  felt  at  this  time 
most  severely  by  the  poor  people, as  th^  following  circumstance 
most  painfully  convinced  me.  Every.evening,  during  my  stay» 
I  observed  five  or  six  women  come  to  the  Mansa's  house,  and 
receive  each  of  them  a  certain  quantity  of  com.  As  I  knew 
how  valuable  this  article  was  at  this  juncture,  I  inquired  of  the 
Mansa,  whether  he  maintained  these  poor  woraen  from  pure 
bounty,  or  expected  a  return  when  the  harvest  should  be 
gathered  in.  ^^  Observe  that  boy  said  he,  (pointing  to  a  fine 
child,  about  five  years  of  age) ;  "  his  mother  has  sold  him  to  nle, 
^*  for  forty  d&ys'  provision  for  herself,  and  the  rest  of  her  family. 
**  I  have  bought  another  boy  in  the  same  manner/'  Good  God, 
thought  I,  what  must  a  mother  suffer,  before  she  sells  her  own 
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child !  I  could  not  get  this  melancholy  subject  out  of  my  mind, 
and  the  next  night,  when  the  women  returned  for  their  allow- 
ance,, I  desired  the  boy  to  point  out  to  me  his  mother,  which  he 
did.  She  was  much  emaciated,  but  had  nothing  cruel  or  savage 
in  her  countenance;  and  when  she  had  received  her  corn,  she 
came  and  talked  to  her  son,  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  if  he 
had  still  been  under  her  care. 

Sept.  6th.  Two  people  arrivied  from  Sibidooloo,  bringing 
with  them  my  horse  and  clothes ;  but  I  found  that  my  pocket 
compass  was  broken  to  pieces.  This  was  a  great  loss,  which  I 
could  not  repair. 

Sept.  7th.  As  my  horse  was  grazing  near  the  brink  of  ar 
well,  the  ground  gave  way,  and  he  fell  in.  The  well  was 
about  ten  feet  diameter,  and  so  very  deep,  that  when  I  saw  my 
horse  snorting  in  the  water,  I  thought  it  was  impossible  to  save 
him.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village,  however,  immediately 
assembled,  and  having  tied  together  a  number  of  withes,* 
they  lowered  a  man  down  into  the  well,  who  fastened  those 
withes  round  the  body  of  the  horse;  and  the  people,  having 
first  drawn  up  the  man,  took  hold  of  the  withes,  and  to 
my  surprise  polled  the  horse  out  with  the  greatest  facility. 
The  popr  anitxial  was  now  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  the 
f^)a^s  were  scarcely  p^issable,  being  either  very  rocky,  or  else 
full  of  mud  and  water;  I  therefore  found  it  impracticable  to 
travel  with  him  any  farther,  and  was  happy  to  leave  him  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  I  thought  would  take  care  of  him.  I  accord- 
ingly presented  him  to  my  landlcnrd ;  and  desired  him  to  send 

*  From  a  plant  called  kaiia,  that  climbs  like  a  vine  upon  the  trees, 
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my  saddle  and  bridle,  as  a  present,  to  the  Mansa  of  Sibidooloo; 
being  the  only  return  I  could  make  him,  for  having  taken  so 
much  trouble  in  procuring  my  horse  and  clothes. 

I  now  thought  it  necessary,  sick  ,as  I  was,  to  tak^  leave  of 
my  hospitable  landlord.  On  the  morning  of  Sept.  8th,  when 
I  was  about  to  depart,  he  presented  me  with  his  spear^  as 
a  token  of  remembrance,  and  a  leather  bag  to  contain  my 
clothes.  Having  converted  my  half  boots  into  sandals,  I  travel- 
led with  more  ease,  and  slept  that  night  at  a  village  called 
Ballanti.  On  the  9th,  I  reached  Nemacoo ;  but  the  Mansa  of 
the  village  thought  fit  to  make  me  sup  upon  the  camelion's 
dish.  By  way  of  apology,  however,  he  assured  me  the  next 
morning,  that  the  scarcity  of  corn  was  such,  that  he  could  not 
possibly  allow  me  any.  I  could  not  accuse  him  of  unkindness, 
as  all  the  people  actually  appeared  to  be  starving. 

Sept.  10th.  It  rained  hard  all  day,  and  the  people  kept 
themselves  in  their  huts.  In  the  afternoon,  I  was  visited  by  a 
Negro,  named  Modi  Lemina  Taura,  a  great  trader,  who,  sus- 
pecting my  distress,  brought  me  some  victuals ;  and  promised 
to  conduct  me  to  his  own  house  at  Kinyeto  the  day  following. 

Sept.  11th.  I  departed  from  Nemacoo,  and  arrived  at  Ki- 
nyeto in  the  evening;  but  having  hurt  my  ankle  in  the  way,  it 
swelled  and  inflamed  so  much  that  I  could  neither  walk,  nor  set 
my  foot  to  the  ground,  the  next  day,  without  great  pain.  My 
landlord  observing  this,  kindly  invited  me  to  stop  with  him  a 
few  days ;  and  I  accordingly  remained  at  his  house  until  the 
14th ;  by  which  time  I  felt  much  relieved,  and  could  walk  with 
the  help  of  a  staff.    I  now  set  out,  thanking  my  landlord  for 
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his  great  care  and  attention;  and  being  accompanied  by  a 
young  man,  who  was  travelling  the  same  way,  I  proceed- 
ed for  Jerijang,  a  beautiful  and  well  cultivated  district,  the 
Mansa  of  which  is  reckoned  the  most  powerful  chief  of  any  in 
Manding. 

On  the  15th,  I  reached  Dosita,  a  large  town,  where  I  stayed 
one  day  on  account  of  the  rain ;  but  I  continued  very  sickly, 
^nd  was  slightly  delirious  in  the  night.  On  the  17th,  I  set  out 
for  M ansia,  a  considerable  town,  where  small  quantities  of  gold 
are  collected.  The  road*  led  over  a  high  rocky  hill,  and  my 
strength  and  spirits  were  so  much  exhausted,  that  before  I 
could  reach  the  top  of  the  hill,  I  was  forced  to  lie  down  three 
times,  being  very  faint  and  sickly.  I  reached  Mansia  in  the 
afternoon.  The  Mansa  of  this  town  had  the  character  of 
being  very  iijhospitable ;  he,  however,  sent  me  a  little  corn  for 
my  supper,  but  demanded  something  in  return :  and  when  I 
assured  him  that  I  had  nothing  of  value  in  my  possession,  he 
told  me  (as  if  in  jest),  that  my  white  skin  should  not  defend 
me,  if  I  told  him  lies.  He  .then  shewed  me  the  hut  wherein 
I  was  to  sleep ;  but  took  away  my  spear,  saying  that  it  should 
be  returned  to  me  in  the  morning.  This  trifling  circumstance, 
when  joined  to  the  character  I  had  heard  of  the  man,  made 
me  rather  suspicious  of  him;  and  I  privately  desired  one  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  who  had  a  bow  and  quiver,  to 
sleep  in  the  same  hut  with  me.  About  midnight,  I  heard 
somebody  approach  the  door,  and  observing  the  moonlight 
strike  suddenly  into  the  hut,  I  started  up,  and  saw  a  man 
stepping  cautiously  over  the  threshold.  I  immediately  jsnatched 
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Up  the  Negro's  bow  and  quiver,  the  rattling  of  which  made 
the  man  withdraw :  and  my  companion  looking  out,  assured  nj| 
that  it  was  the  Mansa  himself,  and  advised  me  to  keep  awake 
until  the  morning.  I  closed  the  door,  and  placed  a  large  piece 
of  wood  behind  it ;  and  was  wondering  at  this  unexpected  viait^ 
when  somebody  pressed  so  hard  against  the  door,  that  the 
Negro  could  scarcely  keep  it  shut.  But  when  I  called  to  him  to 
dpen  the  door,  the  intruder  ran  off,  as  before. 

Sept.  i6th.    As  soon  as  it  was  light,  the  Negro,  at  my  re- 
quest, went  to  the  Mansa's  house  and  brought  away  my  spear. 
He  told  me  that  the  Mansa  was  asleep,  and  lest  this  inhospi- 
table chief  should  Revise  means  to  detain  me,  he  advised  rae 
to  set  out  before  he  was  awake;  which  I  immediately  did;  ^^d 
about  two  o'clock  reached  Kamalia,  a  small  town,  the. appear- 
ance of  which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  Plate,  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  some  rocky  hills,  whi?re  the  inhabitants  collect 
gold  in  considerable  quantities.     The   Bushreens  hfere  live 
apart  from  the  Kafirs,  and  have  built  their  huts  in  a  scattered > 
manner,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town.    They  havfe  a  plA&e 
set  apart  for  performing  their  devotions  in,  to  which  they  ^fe'^ 
the  name  of  missura^  or  mosque;  but  it  is  in  fact  nothing  morfe- 
than  a  square  piece  of  ground  made  level,  and  surrounded  witli 
the  trunks  of  trees,  having  a  small  projection  towards  the  east,  ^ 
where  the  Marraboo,  or  priest,  stands,  when  he  calls  the  people 
to  prayers.    Mosques  of  this  construction  are  very  common 
among  the  converted  Negroes;  but  having  neither  walls  nor  * 
roof,  they  can  only  be  used  in  fine  weather.    When  itrains^, 
the  Bushreens  perform  their  devotions  in  their  huts. 
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On  my  arrival  at  Kamalia,  I  was  conducted  to  the  house  of 
a  Bushreen  named  Karfa  Taura,  the  brother  of  him  to  whose 
hospitality  I  was  indebted  at  Kinyeto,  He  was  collecting 
a  coffle  of  slaves,  with  a  view  to  sell  them  to  the  Euro- 
peans on  the  Gambia,  as  soon  as  the  rains  should  be  over.  I 
found  him  sitting  in  his  baloon,  surrounded  by  several  Slatees, 
who  proposed  to  join  the  coffle.  He  was  reading  to  them  from 
an  Arabic  book;  and  inquired,  with  a  smile,  if  I  understood  it? 
Being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  desired  one  of  the  Slatees 
to  fetch  the  little  curious  book,  which  had  been  brought  from 
the  west  country.  On  opening  this  small  volume,  I  was  sur- 
prised, and  delighted,  to  find  it  our  Bo^k  of  Common  Prayer;  and 
Karfa  expressed  great  joy  to  hear  that  I  could  read  it :  for 
some  of  the  Slate'es,  who  had  seen  ttie  Europeans  upon  the 
Coast, observing  the  colour  of  my  skin  (which  was  now  become 
very  yellow  from  sickness),  my  long  beard,  ragged  clothes, 
and  extreme  poverty;  were  unwilling  to  admit  that  I  was  a 
whitp  man,  and  told  Karfa,  that  they  suspected  I  was  some 
Arab  in  disguise.  Karfa,  however,  perceiving  that  I  could 
read  this  book,  had  no  doubt  concerning  me;  and  kindly  pro- 
mised me  every  assistance  in  his  power.  At  the  same  time  he 
informed  me,  that  it  was  impossible  to  cross  the  Jallonka  wilder- 
ness for  many  months  yet  to  come,  as  no  less  than  eight  rapid 
rivers,  he  said,  lay  in  the  way.  He  added,  that  he  intended  to  set 
out  himself  for  Gambia  as  soon  as  the  rivers  were  fordable,  and 
the  grass  burnt ;  and  advised  me  to  stay  and  accompany  him. 
He  remarked,  that  when  a  caravan  of  the  natives  could  not  travel 
through  the  country,  it  was  *idle  for  a  single  white  man  to 
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attempt  it.  I  readily  admitted  that  such  an  attempt  was  an 
act  of  rashness,  but  I  assured  him  that  I  had  now  no  alter- 
native; for  having  no  money  to  support  myself,  I  must  either' 
beg  my  subsistence,  by  travelling  from  place  to  place,  or  perish 
for  want.  Karfa  now  looked  at  me  with  great  earnestness, 
and  inquired  if  I  could  eat  the  common  victuals  of  the  country ; 
assuring  me  he  had  never  before  seen  a  white  man.  He  added, 
that  if  I  would  remain  with  him  until  the  rains  were  over,  he 
would  give  me  plenty  of  victuals  in  the  meantime,  and  a  hut  to 
sleep  in ;  and  that  after  he  had  conducted  me  in  safety  to  the 
Gambia,  I  might  then  make  him  what  return  I  thought  proper. 
I  asked  him,  if  the  value  of  one  prime  slave  would  satisfy  him. 
He  answered  in  the  affirmative;  and  immediately  ordered  one  of 
the  huts  to  be  swept  for  my  accomnnxJatiom  Thus  was  I  de- 
livered,  by  the  friendly  care  of  this  benevolent  Negro,  from  a 
situation  truly  deplorable.  Distress  and  famine  pressed  hard 
upon  me;  I  had,  before  me,  the  glooniy  wilds  of  Jallonkadoo, 
where  the  traveller  sees  no  habitation  for  five  successive  d^ys. 
I  had  observed  at  a  distance,  the  rapid  course  of  the  river  Ko- 
koro.  I  had  almost  marked  out  the  place,  where  I  was  doomed, 
I  thought,  to  perish,  when  this  friendly  Negro  stretched  out  his 
hospitable  hand  for  my  relief. 

In  the  hut  which  was  appropriated  for  me,  I  was  provided 
with  a  mat  to  sleep  on,  an  earthen  jar  for  holding  water,  and  a 
small  calabash  to  drink  out  of;  and  Karfa  sent  me  from  his 
own  dwelling,  two  meals  a  day ;  and  ordered  his  slaves  to  supply 
me  with  fire- wood  and  water.  But  I  found  that  neither  the  kind- 
ness of  Karfa,  nor  any  sort  of  accommodation  could  put  a  stop 
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to  the  fever  which  weakened  me,  and  which  became  every  day 
more  alarming.  I  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  conceal  my 
distress;  but  on  the  third  day  after  my  arrival^  as  I  was  going 
with  Karfa  to  visit  some  of  his  friends^  I  found  myself  so  faint 
that  I  could  scarcely  walk,  and  before  we  reached  the  place,  I 
staggered,  and  fell  into  a  pit  from,  which  the  clay  had  been 
taken  to  build  one  of  the  huts.  Karfa  endeavoured  to  console 
me  with  the  hopes  of  a  speedy  recovery ;  assuring  me,  that  if  I 
would  not  walk  out  in  the  wet,  I  should  soon  be  well.  I  deter- 
mined to  follow  his  advice,  and  confine  myself  to  my  hut ;  but 
was  still  tormented  with  the  fever,  and  my  health  continued  to 
be  in  a  very  precarious  state,  for  five  ensuing  weeks.  Sometimes 
I  could  crawl  out  of  the  hut,  and  sit  a  few  hours  in  the  open  air; 
at  other  times  I  was  unable  to  rise,  and  passed  the  lingering 
hours  in  a  very  gloomy  and  solitary  manner.  I  was  seldom 
visited  by  any  person  except  my  benevolent  landlord,  who 
came  daily  to  inquire  after  my  health.  When  the  rains  became 
less  frequent,,  and  the  country  began  to  grow  dry,  the  fevfer  left 
me;  but  in  so  debilitated  a  condition,,  that  I  could  scarcely 
stand  upright,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  could 
carry  my  mat  to  the  shade  of  a  tamarind  tree,  at  a  short  dis- 
tanfe,  to  enjoy  the  refreshing  smell  of  the  corn-fields,  and 
delight  my  eyes  with  a  prospect  of  the  country.  I  had  the 
pleasure,  at  length,  to  find  myself  in  a  state  of  convalescence ; 
towards  which,  the  benevolent  and  simple  manners  of  the 
Negroes,  and  the  perusal  of  Karfa's  little  volume,  greatly 
contributed. 
In  the  meantime^  many  of  the  Slatees  who  resided  at  Ka- 
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malia,  having  spent  all  their  money,  and  become  in  a  great 
measure  dependent  upon  Karfa's  hospitality,  beheld  me  with 
an  eye  of  envy,  and  invented  many  ridiculous  and  trifling 
stories  to  lessen  me  in  Karfa's  esteem.  And  in  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  a  Sera-Woolli  Slatee,  with  five  slaves,  ar- 
rived from  Sego:  this  man  too,  spread  a  number  of  malicious 
reports  concerning  me ;  but  Karfa  paid  no  attention  to  them, 
and  continued  to  shew  me  the  same  kindness  as  formerly.  As 
I  was  one  day  conversing  with  the  slaves  which  this  Slatee  had 
brought,  one  of  them  begged  me  to  give  him  some  victuals.  I 
told  him  I  was  a  stranger,  and  had  none  to  give.  He  replied, 
<•  I  gave  you  victuals  when  you  was  hungry* — Have  you  forgot 
'^  the  man  who  brought  you  milk  at  Karrankalla?  But  (added 
"  he,  with  a  sigh)  the  irons  were  not  then  upon  my  legs!''  I  im- 
mediately recollected  him,  and  begged  some  ground-nuts  from 
Karfa  to  give  him,  as  a  return  for  his  former  kindness.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  been  taken  by  the  Bambairans,  the  day 
after  the  battle  at  Jdca,  and  sent  to  Sego;  where  he  had  be^i 
purchased  by  his  present  master,  who  was  carrying  him  down 
to  Kajaaga,  Three  noore  of  these  daves  were  from  Kaarta, 
and  one  from  Wassela,  ail  of  them  prison^s  of  war.  They 
stopped  four  days  at  Kamalia,  and  were  then  taken  to  Bala, 
where  they  remained  until  the  river  Kokoro  was  fordabie,  and 
the  grass  burnt. 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  Karfa  proposed  to  complete 
his  purchase  of  slaves ;  and  for  this  purpose,  collected  all  the 
debts  which  were  owing  to  him  in  his  own  country.  And  on  the 
19th,  being  accompanied  by  three  Slatees,  he  departed  for 
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Kancaba,  a  large  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger;  and  a  great 
slave-market.  Most  of  the  slaves,  who  are  sold  at  Kancaba, 
come  from  Bambarra;  for  Mansong,  to  avoid  the  expence  and 
danger  of  keeping  all  his  prisoners  at  Sego,  commonly  sends 
them  in. small  parties,  to  be  sold  at  the  different  trading  towns; 
»nd  as  Kancaba  is  much  resorted  to  by  merchants,  it  is  always 
well  supplied  with  slaves,  which  are  sent  thither  up  the  Niger 
in  canoes.  When  Karfa  departed  from  Kamalia,  he  proposed 
to  return  in  the  course  of  a  month;  and  during  his  absence  I 
was  left  to  the  care  of  a  good  old  Bushreen,  who  acted  as 
schoolmaster  to  the  young  people  of  Kamalia. 

Being  now  left  alone,  and  at  leisure  to  indulge  my  own  re- 
flections; it  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  neglected  of  augment- 
ing and  extending  the  observations  I  had  already  made,  on  the 
climate  and  productions  of  the  country ;  and  of  acquiring  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  natives,  than  it  was  possible  for  me 
to  obtain,  in  the  course  of  a  transient  and  perilous  journey 
through  the  country.  I  endeavoured  likewise  to  collect  all 
the  information  I  could,  concerning  those  important  branches  of 
African  commerce,  the  trade  for  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves.  Such 
was  my  employment,  during  the  remainder  of  my  stay  at  Ka- 
malia; and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  my  readers  the 
result  of  my  researches  and  inquiries ;  avoiding,  as  far  as  J  can, 
a  repetition  of  those  circumstances  and  observations,  which 
were  related,  as  occasion  arose,  in  the  narrative  of  my  journey. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

Of  the  Climate  and  Seasons. — Winds. — Vegetable  Productions. — 
Population. — General  Observations  on  the  Character  and  Dis- 
position oj  the  Mandingoes ;  and  a  summary  Account  of  their 
Manners  and  Habits  of  Life,  their  Marriages,  (Sc. 

XHE  whole  of  my  route,  both  in  going  and  returning,  having 
been  confined  to  a  tract  of  country  bounded  nearly  by  the  12th 
and  15th  parallels  of  latitude,  the  reader  must  imagine  that 
I  found  the  climate  in  most  places  extremely  hot ;  but  no  where 
did  I  feel  the  heat  so  intense  and  oppressive  as  in  the  camp  at 
Benowniy  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  a  former  place. 
In  some  parts,  where  the  country  ascends  into  hills,  the  air  is 
at  all  times  comparatively  cool ;  yet  none  of  the  districts  which 
I  traversed,  could  properly  be  called  mountainous.  About  the 
middle  of  June,  the  hot  and  sultry  atmosphere  is  agitated  by 
violent  gusts  of  wind,  (called  tornadoes)  accompanied  with 
thunder  and  rain.  These  usher  in  what  is  denominated  the 
rainy  season;  which  continues  until  the  month  of  November. 
During  this  time,  the  diurnal  rains  are  very  heavy ;  and  the 
prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south-west.  The  termination  of 
the  rainy  season,  is  likewise  attended^  with  violent  tornadoes; 
after  which  the  wind  shifts  to  the  north-east,  and  continues  to 
blow  from  that  quarter,  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
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When  the  wind  sets  in  from  the  north-east,  it  produces  a 
wonderful  change  in  the  face  qf  the  country.  The  grass  soon 
becomes  dry  and  withered;  the  rivers  subside  very  rapidly,  and 
many  of  the  trees  shed  their  leav6s.  About  this  period  is  com* 
monly  felt  the  barmattan,  a  dry  and  parching  wind,  blowing 
from  the  north-east,  and  acconipanied  by  a  thick  smoky  haze; 
through  which  the  sun  appears  of  a  dull  red  colour.  This  wind^ 
in  passing  over  the  great  desert  of  Sahara,  acquires  a  very 
strong  attraction  for  humidity,  and  parches  up  every  thing 
exposed  to  its  current.  It  is,  however,  reckoned  very  salutary, 
particularly  to  Europeans,  who  generally  recover  their  health 
during  its  continuance.  I  experienced  immediate  relief  from 
sickness,  both  at  JDr.  Laidley's,  and  at  Kamalia,  during  the 
harmattan.  Indeed,  the  air  during  the  rainy  season  is  so  loaded 
with  moisture,  that  clothes,  shoes,  trunks,  and  every  thing  that 
IS  not  close  to  the  fire,  become  damp  and  mouldy;  and  the 
inhabitants  may  be  said  to,  live  in  a  sort  of  vapour  bath :  but 
this  dry  wind  braces  up  the  solids,  which  were  before  relaxed, 
gives  a  cheerful  flow  of  spirits,  and  is  even  pleasant  to  respira- 
tion. Its  ill  effects  are,  that  it  produces  chaps  in  the  lips,  and 
afflicts  many  of  the  natives  with  sore  eyes. 

Whenever  the  grass  is  sufficiently  dry,  the  Negroes  set  it  on 
fire;  but  in  Ludamar,  and  other  Moorish  countries,  this  practice 
is  not  allowed;  for  it  is  upon  the  withered  stubble  that  the 
Moors  feed  their  cattle,  until  the  return  of  the  rains.  The 
burning  the  grass  in  Manding  exhibits  a  scene  of  terrific 
grandeur.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  I  could  see  the  plains 
and  mountains,  as  far  as  my  eye  could  reach,  variegated  with 
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lines  of  fire;  and  the  light  reflected  on  the  sky»  made  the 
heavens  appear  in  a  blaze*  In  the  day  time,  pillars  of  smoke 
were  seen  in  every  direction;  while  the  birds  of  prey  were 
observed  hovering  round  the  conflagration,  and  pouncing  down 
upon  the  snakes,  lizards,  and  other  reptiles,  which  attempted 
jto  escape  from  the  flames.  This  annual  burning  is  soon 
followed  by  a  fresh  and  sweet  verdure,  and  the  country  is 
thereby  rendered  more  healthful  and  pleasant. 

Of  the  most  remarkable  and  important  of  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, mention  has  already  been  made ;  and  they  are  nearly 
the  same  in  all  the  districts  through  which  I  passed.  It  is 
observable,  however,  that  although  many  species  of  the  edible 
Foots,  which  grow  in  the  West-India  Islands,  are  found  in 
Africa,  yet  I  never  saw,  in  any  part  of  my  journey,  either  the 
sugar-cane,  the  coffee,  or  the  cacao  tree ;  nor  could  I  learn,  on 
inquiry,  that  they  were  known  to  the  natives.  The  piner 
apple,  and  the  thousand  other  delicious  fruits,  which  the  indus- 
try of  civilized  man  (improving  the  bounties  of  nature),  has 
brought  to  so  great  perfection  in  *  the  tropical  climates  of 
America,  are  here  equally  unknown.  I  observed,  indeed,  a  few 
orange  and  banana  trees,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia ;  but 
whether  they  were  indigenous,  or  were  formerly  planted  there 
by  some  of  the  white  traders,  I  could  not  positively  learn. 
*  I  suspect,  that  they  were  originally  introduced  by  the  Portu* 
guese.  '     • 

Concerning  property  in  the  soil;  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
lands  in  native  woods,  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
king,  or  (where  the  government  was  not  monajrchical)  to  (be 
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State.  When  any  individual  of  free  condition,  had  the  means 
of  cultivating  more  land  than  he  actually  possessed,  he  applied 
to  the  chief  man  of  the  district,  who  allowed  him  an  extension 
of  territory,  on  condition  of  forfeiture  if  the  lands  were  not 
brought  into  cultivation  by  a  given  period.  The  condition 
being  fulfilled,  the  soil  became  vested  in  the  possessor;  and,  for 
aught  that  appeared  to  me,  descended  to  his  heirs. 

The  population,  however,  considering  the  extent  and  ferti- 
lity of  the  soil,  and  the  ease  with  which  lands  are  obtained, 
is  not  very  great,  in  the  countries  which  I  visited.  I  found 
many  extensive  and  beautiful  districts,  entirely  destitute  of 
inhabitants ;  and  in  general,  the  borders  of  the  different  king* 
doms,  were  either  very  thinly  peopled,  or  entirely  deserted. 
Many  places  are  likewise  unfavourable  to  population,  from 
being  unhealthful.  The  swampy  banks  of  the  Gambia,  the 
Senegal,  and  other  rivers  towards  the  Coast,  are  of  this  de- 
scription. Perhaps,  it  is  on  this  account  chiefly,  that  the 
interior  countries  abound  more  with  inhabitants,  than  the  ma- 
ritime districts;  foFall  the  Negro  nations  that  fell  under  my 
observation,  though  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  independent 
states,  subsist  chiefly  by  the  same  means,  live  nearly  in  the 
same  temperature,  and  possess  a  wonderful  similarity  of  dis- 
position. The  Mandingoes,  in  particular,  are  a  very  gentle 
race;  cheerful  in  their  dispositions,  inquisitive,  credulous,  simple, 
and  fond  of  flattery.  Perhaps,  the  most  prominent  defect  in 
their  character,  is  that  insurmountable  propensity,  which  the 
reader  must  have  observed  to  prevail  in  all  classes  of  them,  to 
steal  from  me  the  few  effects  I  was  possessed  of.    For  this  part 
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of  their  conduct,  no  complete  justification  can  be  offered,  be- 
cause theft  is  a  crime  in  their  own  estimation ;  and  it  must  be 
observed,  that  they  are  not  habitually  and  generally  guilty  of 
it  towards  each  other.  This,  however,  is  an  important  circum- 
stance in  mitigation ;  and,  before  we  pronounce  them  a  more 
depraved  people  than  any  other,  it  were  well  to  consider 
whether  the  lower  order  of  people  in  any  part  of  Europe,  would 
have  acted,  under  similar  circumstances,  with  greater  honesty 
towards  a  stranger,  than  the  Negroes  acted  towards  me.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  laws  of  the  country  afforded 
me  no  protection ;  that  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  rob  me  with 
impunity ;  and  finally,  that  some  part  of 'my  effects  were  of  as 
great  value,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Negroes,  as  pearls  and 
diamonds  would  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  a  European.  Let  us 
suppose,  a  black  merchant  of  Hindostan  to  have  found  his  way 
into  the  centre  of  England,  with  a  box  of  jewels  at  his  back ; 
and  that  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  afforded  him  no  security ;  in 
such  a  case,  the  wonder  would  be,  not  that  the  stranger  was 
robbed  of  any  part  of  his  riches,  but  that  any  part  was  left  for 
a  second  depredator.  Such,  on  sober  reflection,  is  the  judg- 
ment I  have  formed  concerning  the  pilfering  disposition  of  the 
Mandingo  Negroes  towards  myself.  Notwithstanding  I  was  so 
great  a  sufferer  by  it,  I  do  not  consider  that  their  natural 
sense  of  justice  was  perverted  or  extinguished :  it  was  over- 
powered only,  for  the  moment,  by  the  strength  of  a  temptation 
which  it  required  no  common  virtue  to  resist. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  some  counterbalance  to  this  depravity 
in  their  nature,  allowfng  it  to  be  such,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
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to  forget  the  disinterested  charity^  and  tender  solicitude^  with 
\frhich  many  of  these  poor  heathens  (from  the  sovereign  of 
Sego,  to  the  poor  women  who  received  me  at  different  times 
into  their  cottages,  when  I  was  perishing  of  hunger)  sympa- 
thized with  me  in  my  sufferings;  relieved  my  distresses;  and 
contributed  to  my  safety.  This  acknowledgment,  however, 
is  perhaps  more  particularly  due  to  the  female  part  of  the 
nation.  Among  the  men,  as  the  reader  must  have  seen,  my 
reception,  though  generally  kind,  was  sometimes  otherwise.  It 
varied  according  to  the  various  tempers  of  those  to  whom  I 
made  application.  The  hardness  of  avarice  in  some,  and  the 
blindness  of  bigotry  in  others,  had  closed  up  the  avenues  to 
compassion :  but  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  of  hard- 
heartedness  towards  me  in  the  women.  In  all  my  wanderings 
and  wretchedness,  I  found  them  uniformly  kind  and  compas- 
sionate ;  and  I  can  truly  say,  as  my  predecessor  Mr.  Ledyard, 
has  eloquently  said  before  me ;  **  To  a  woman,  I  never  ad- 
*«  dressed  myself  in  the  language  of  decency  and  friendship, 
"  without  receiving  a  decent  and  friendly  answer.  If  I  was 
**  hungry,  or  thirsty,  wet,  or  sick,  they  did  not  hesitate,  like 
**  the  men,  to  perform  a  generous  action.  In  so  free,  and  so 
**  kind  a  manner  did  they  contribute  to  my  relief;  that  if  I 
««  was  dry,  I  drank  the  sweetest  draught,  and  if  hungry,  I  eat 
**  the  coarsest  morsel  with  a  double  relish.^' 

It  is  surely  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  soft  and  amiable 
sympathy  of  nature,  which  was  thuis  spontaneously  manifested 
towards  me,  in  my  distress,  is  displayed  by  these  poor  people, 
as  occasion  requires,  much  more  strongly  towards  persons  of 
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their  own  nation  and  neighbourhood,  and  especially  when  the 
objects  of  their  compassion  are  end6ared  to  them  by  the  ties  of 
consanguinity.  Accordingly,  the  maternal  affection  (neither 
suppressed  by  the  restraints;  nor  diverted  by  the  solicitudes  of 
civilized  life)  is  every  where  conspicuous  among  them ;  and 
creates  a  correspondent  return  of  tenderness  in  the  child.  An 
illustration  of  this  has  been  given  in  p.  47.  "  Strike  me/'  said 
my  attendant,  **  but  do  not  curse  my  mother."  The  same 
sentiment  I  found  universally  to  prevail,  and  observed  in  all 
parts  of  Africa,  that  the  greatest  affront  which  could  be  offered 
to  a  Negro,  was  to  reflect  on  her  who  gave  him  birth. 

It  is  not  strange,  that  this  sense  of  filial  duty  and  affection 
among  the  Negroes,  should  be  less  ardent  towards  the  father 
than  the  mother.  The  system  of  polygamy,  while  it  weakens 
the  father's  attachment,  by  dividing  it  among  the  children  of 
different  wives,  concentrates  all  the  mother's  jealous  tenderness 
to  one  point,  the  protection  of  her  own  offepring.  I  perceived 
with  great  satisfaction  too,  that  the  maternal  solicitude  ex* 
tended  not  only  to  the  growth  and  security  of  the  person,  but 
also,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind  of 
the  infant;  for  one  of  the  first  lessons,  in  which  the  Mandingo 
women  instruct  their  children,  is  the  pracfke  of  truth.  The 
reader  will  probably  recollect  the  case  of  the  unhappy  mother, 
whose  son  was  murdered  by  the  Moorish  banditti,  at  Funing- 
kedy,  p.  102. — ^Her  only  consolation,  in  her  uttermost  distress, 
was  the  reflection  that  the  poor  boy,  in  the  course  of  his  blame- 
less life,  bad  never  told  a  lie.  Such  testimony,  from  a  fond 
mother,  on  such  an  occasion,  must  have  operated  powerfully 
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on  tl^e  youthful  jiart  of  the  surrounding  spectators.  It  was  at 
once  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the  deceased,  and  a  lesson  to  the 
living. 

The  Negro  women  suckle  their  children,  until  they  are  able 
to  walk  of  themselves.  Three  years  nursing  is  not  uncommon ; 
and  during  this  period  the  husband  devotes  his  whole  attention 
to  his  other  wives.  To  this  practice  it  is  owing,  I  presume,  that 
thB  family  of  each  wife  is  seldom  very  numerous.  Few  women 
have  more  than  five  or  six  children.  As  soon  as  an  infant  is 
able  to  walk,  it  is  permitted  to  run  about  with  great  freedom. 
The- mother  is  not  over  solicitous  to  preserve  it  from  slight 
falls,  and  other  trifling  accidents.  A  little  practice  soon  enables 
a  chM  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  experience  acts  the  part  of  a 
nurse.  As  they  advance  in  life,  the  gjrls  are  taught  to  spin 
cotton^  and  to  beat  corn,  and  are  instructed  in  other  domestic 
duties;  and  the  boys  are  employed  in  die  labours  of  the 
field.  Both  9exes,  whether  Bushreens  or  Kafirs,  on  ^attaining 
the  age  of  puberty,  are  circumcised.  This,  painful  operation 
is  not  considered  by  the  Kafirs,  so  much  4n  the  li^ht  of  a 
religious  ceremony,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  utility. 
They  have,  indeed,  a  superstitious  notion  that  it  contributes  to 
render  the  marriage  state  prolific.  The  operation  is  performed 
upon  several  young  people  at  the  same  time;  all  of  whom  are 
^exempted  from  every  sort  qf  labour,  for  two  months  afterwards. 
During  this  period,  t;hey  form  a  society  called  SoUmana.  They 
visit  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  they 
dance  and  sing,  and  are  well  treated  by  the  inhabitants.  I  had 
frequently,  in  the  course  of  my  journey,  observed  parties  of 
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this  description,  but  they  were  dl  males,    I  had,  however,  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  female  Solimana,  at  Kamalia. 

In  the  course  of  this  celebration,  it  frequently  happens  that 
some  of  the  young  women  get  married.  If  a  man  takes  a  fancy 
to  any  one  of  them,  it  is  not  considered  as  absolutely  necessary, 
that  he  should  make  an  ovei'ture  to  the  girl  herself.  The  first 
object  is  to  agree  with  the  parents,  concerning  the  reconipence 
,  to  be  given  them,  for  the  loss  of  the  company  autid  services  of 
their  daughter.  The  value  of  two  slaves  is  a  common  price, 
unless  the  girl  is  thought  very  handsome ;  in  which  case,  the 
parents  will  raise  their  demand  very  considerably.  If  the  lover 
is  rich  enough,  and  willing  to  give  the  sum  demanded,  he  then 
communicate^^  his  wishes  to  the  damsel;  but  her  consent  is  by 
no  mieans  necessary  to  the  match ;  for  if  the  parents  agree  to  it, 
and  eat  a  few  kolia-nuts,  which  afe  presented  by  the  suitor  as 
an  earnest  of  the  bai^iji,  the  young  lady  must  either  have 
the  man  of  their  choice,  or  continue  unmarried,  for  she  cannot 
afterwards  be  given  to  another.  If  the  parents  should  attempt 
it,  the  lover  is  then  authorized,  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  to 
seize  upon  the  girl  as  his  slave.  When  the  day  for  trelebrating 
the  nuptials  is  fixed  on,  a  sefect  number  of  people  are  invited  to 
be  present  at  the  wedding :  a  feullock  or  goat  is  killed,  and  great 
plenty  of  victuals  dressed  for  the  occasion.  As  soon  as  it  is 
dark,  the  bride  is  conducted  into  a  hut,  where  a  company  of 
matrons  assist  in  arranging  the  wedding  dress,  which  is  always 
white  cottoQ,  and  is  put  on  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conCeal  the 
bride  from  head  to  foot.  Thus  arrayed,  she  is  seated  upon  a 
mat,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  the  old  women  place  them- 
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aelyes  ip  a  circle  round  hpr.    They  then  give  her  a  series  of 
instructions,  and  point  out^  with  gre^t  propriety,  what  ought 
to  be  her  future  conduct  iij  life.    This  scene  of  instruction, 
Jiowever,  js  frequjBfltly  interrupted  hy  girls,  who  amuse  the 
company  with  songs  and  dancqs,  which  are  rather  more  ramark- 
aWe  fop  thf ir  garety  than  dc^ic^py.    White  the  bride  remains 
withip  tbe  hut, with  the.  >vomea,  the  bridegroom  devotes  his 
fl[tt«ntiw  to.  tfa^gupsts  of  bpi^h.sexesf,  who  assembly  without 
idoors,  and  by  distributing  i^mong  them  small  presents  of  kolla* 
fiBts,  ^nd  ge^ing  tWt  every  one  partakes  of  the  good  cheer 
which  js  providcid,  he  contributes  much  to  the  general  hilarity 
of  the  even wg:..  When  supper  i^  ende^,  the  company  sj)end 
the  rem9^ndej:/c>C  the  night  in  singing  ^i^d  dancing,  and  seldom 
jseparate  until  <laybreak.     About  midnight^  the.  bride  is  pri- 
v^tely  conducted  by  the  women  into  the  hut  which  is  to  hfi 
her  future  aregid^nce;  and  the  brid^ropra,  upon  a  signaji  given, 
retires  firom.  hjs  company.    The  pew  married,  couple,  however, 
ffve  always  di(5turbed  towai:ds  njorniing  by  the  women,  who 
a3sem%l^  to  inspect  the  nuptial  sheet,  (aoQor^ing  to  the  manners 
of  the  anx:i?pt. Hebrews,  as  recoj)4?d  i.O  Spriptiijrej,)  and  d^nce 
round  it    This  ceremony  is  ti^oi|gh]t  in^ispefiBa|>ly  necessary; 
tior  is  the  ^marriage  cons^ered  as  valid  w^thput  it^ 

The  NegroeSi  as  hath  bee^i  freQue^tly^  observed,  whether 
MftboBWdftti  or  Pagan,  aUpw  a  pl^iralky  of  wivies.  The,  j^Iaho- 
jQ^dans  aloOfe  jare  by  their  r»ljg;i)ni  confined  tiofour;  and  as 
the  husband  commonly  pays  a  gre^t  pri$^  for  each,  he  requires 
from  all  of  them  the  utmost  deference  and  submission,  and 
tmat3  them  more  like  hiped  seryanta^  than-  ccmpanions.    They 
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have,  however,  the  management  of  domestic  affairs,  and  eacfr  in 
rotation  is  mistress  of  the  household,  and  has  the  care  of  dressing 
the  victuals,  overlooking  the  female  slaves,  &c.  But  though  the 
African  husbands  are  possessed  of  great  authority  over  their 
wives,  I  did  not  observe,  that  in  general  they  treat  them  with 
cruelty;  neither  did  I  perceive  thai  mean  jealousy  in  their  dis- 
positions, which  is  so  prevalent  among  the  Moors,  They  per- 
mit their  wives  to  partake  of  ill  public  diversions,  and  this 
indulgence  is  seldom  abused ;  for  though  the  Negro  women 
are  very  cheerful  and  frank  in  their  behaviour,  they  are  by 
no  means  given  to  intrigue:  I  believe  that  instances  of  con- 
jugal infidelity  are  not  common.  When  the  wives  quarrel 
among  themselves,  a  circumstance  which,  from  the  nature  of 
their  situation,  must  frequently  happen,  the  husband  decides 
between  them;  and  sometimes  finds  it  necessary  to  administer 
a  little  corporal  chastisement,  before  tranquillity  can  be  restored. 
But  if  any  one  of  the  ladies  complains  to  the  chief  of  the 
town,  that  her  husband  has  unjustly  punished  her,  and  shewn 
an  undue  partiality  to  some  other  of  his  wives,  the  ailair  is 
brought  to  a  public  triaL  In  these  palavers^  however,  which  are 
conducted  chiefly  by  married  men,  I  was  informed  that  the 
complaint  of  the  wife,  is  not  always  considered  in  a  very  serious 
light;  and  the  complainant  herself,  is  sometimes  convicted  of 
strife  and  contention,  and  left  without  remedy.  If  she  murmurs 
at  the  decision  of  the  court,  the  magic  rod  of  Mumbo  Jumbo 
soon  puts  an  end  to  the  business. . 

The  children  of  the  Mandingoes  are  not  alwa3rs  named  after 
their  relations ;  but  frequently  in  consequence  of  some  remark- 
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able  occurrence.  Thus,  my  landlord  at  Kamalia,  was  called 
Koffa,  a  word  signifying  to  replace;  because  he  was  born 
shortly  after  the  death  of  one  of  his  brothers.  Other  names  are 
descriptive  of  good  or  bad  qualities;  as  Modi,  **  a  good  man;*' 
Fadibba, ''  father  of  the  town,"  &c. :  indeed,  thev€?ry  names  of 
their  towns  have  something  descriptive  in  them;  as  Sibidooloo, 
'*  the  town  of  ciboa  trees ;"  Kermeyetoo,  <*  victuals  here ;"  Dosita, 
«'  lift  your  spoon/'  Others  appear  to  be  given  by  way  of  re- 
proach, as  Bammakoo,  **  wash  a  crocodile ;"  Karrankalla,  **  no 
cup  to  drink  from,  &c/'  A  child  is  named,  when  it  is  seven  or 
eight  days  old.  The  ceremony  commences  by  shavhig  the 
infant's  head ;  and  a  dish  called  Dega,  made  of  pounded  com 
and  sour  milk,  is  prepared  for  the  guests.  If  the  parents  are 
rich,  a  sheep  or  a  goat  is  commonly  added.  This  feast  is  <?alled 
Ding  koon  lee,  "  the  child's  head  shaving."  During  my  stay 
at  Kamalia,  I  was  present  at  four  different  feasts  of  this  kind, 
and  the  ceremony  was  the  same  in  each,  whether  the  child 
belonged  to  a  Bushreen  or  a  Kafir.  The  schoolmaster,  who 
officiated  as  priest  on  those  occasions,  and  who  is  neces- 
sarily a  Bushreen,  first  said  a  long  prayer  over  the  dega; 
during  which  every  person  present  took  hold  ot  the  brim 
of  the  calabash  with  his  right  hand.  After  this,  the  school- 
master took  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  said  a  second  prayer; 
in  which  he  repeatedly  solicited  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
the  child,  and  upon  all  the  company.  When  this  prayer  was 
ended,  he  whispered  a  few  sentences  in  the  child's  ear,  and 
spit  three  times  in  its  face;  after  wJiich  he  pronounced  its 
name  aloud,  and  returned  the  infant  to  the  mother.     This 
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part  of  the  ceremony  being  ended,  the  father  x)f  the  child, 
divided  the  dega  into  a  number  of  balls,  one  of  which  he 
distributed  to  every  person  pre3ent.  And  inquiry  was  then 
made,  if  any  person  in  the  town  was  dangerously  ^ick,  it  being 
usual,  in  such  cases,  to  send  the  pgrty  a  large  portion  of  the 
degai  which  is  thought  to  possess  great  medical  virtues.* 

Ajnong  the  Negroes  every  individual,  besides  his  own  proper 
name,  has  likewise  a  kcmtong,  or  surname^  to  denote  the  family 
or  clan  to  which  he  belongs.  Some  of  these  families  are 
very  numerous  and  powerful  Jt  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the 
various  kontongs  which  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
jGountry ;  though  the  knowledge  of  many  of  them  is  of  great 
^r vice  to  the  traveller;  for  as  every  Negro  plumes  himself 
upon  tile  importance,  or  the  antiquity  of  his  clan,  he  is  much 
flattered  when  he -is  addressed  by  his  iicmtong. 

S^lutations,^  amo^g  the  Negroes  to  each  other,,  when  they 
xoeet,  are  always  observed ;  but  those  in  most  general  use 
^moqg  the  Kafirs,  are  Abbe  baeretto, — E  mr^g  senij — Jnawari, 
^^.  ajl  of  which  have  nearly  the  saraia  me^mipg,  and  signify,  are 
you  well,  or  tothat^gect.  There  are  likewise ^lutations  which 
aroused  at  different  times  of  the  d^yi  aj&.  E  ning  soma  f^ood 
moiFtiiiig, :&c«  The  general  answer  to  all  Mutations,  is  to 
repeat  ^e  konteng  of  the  perspn  who  salutes,  pr  else  to  re- 
peat the  sahitation  itself,  first  pronouncing  the  rword  pmrbaba, 
my  friend. 

*  Soon  after  baptism,  the  children  arc  marked  in  different  parts  of  the  skin,  in  a 
manner  resembling  what  is  called  tatowtng  in  the  South-sea  Islands. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  Account  of  the  Mandingoes  continued. — Tbeir  Notions  in 
respect  of  the  Planetary  Bodies,  and  the  Figure  of  the  Earth* 
— Jtfeir  religious  Opinions,  and  Belief  in  a  Future  State. — 
Tb^r  Diseases  Mid  Methods  of  Treatment. — Their  Funeral 
Ceremonies,  Amusements,  Occupations,  Diet,  Arts,  ManufaC'r 
tures,  &c. 

The  Mandingoes,  and  I  believe  the  Negroes  in  general^  have 
no  artificial  method  of  dividing  time.  They  calculate  the 
years  by  the  number  of  rainy  seasons.  Th^  portion  the  year 
into  moons,  and  reckon  the  days  by  so  many  sims.  The  day, 
they  divide  into  morning,  mid-day,  and  evening ;  and  further 
subdivide  it,  when  necessary,  by  pointing  to  the  sun's  place  in 
the  Heavens.  I  frequently  inquired  of  some  of  them,  what  be- 
came of  the  sun  daring  the  night,  and  whether  'm«  bhould  see 
the  same  sun,  or  a  different  one,  in  the  morning:  but  I  found 
that  they  considered  the  question  as  very  childish.  The  sub-^ 
ject  appeared  to  them,  as  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
investigation :  they  had  never  indulged  a  conjecture,  aor  formed 
any  hypothesis  about  the  matter.  The  moon,  by  varying  het 
form,  has  more  attracted  their  attention.  On  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  new  moon,  which  they  look  upon  to  be  newly 
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created,  the  Pagan  natives,  as  well  as  Mahpmedans,  say  a 
short  prayer ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  only  visible  adoration 
which  the  Kafirs  ofFer  up  to  the  Supreme  Being.  This  prayer 
is  pronounced  in  a  whisper;  the  party  holding  ^p  his  hands 
before  his  face:  its  purport  (as  I  have  been  assured  by  many 
different  people)  is  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  his  kindness 
through  the  existence  of  the  past  moon,  and  to  solicit  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  favour  during  that  of  the  new  one.  At  the 
x:onclusion,  they  spit  upon  their  hands,  and  rub  tliem  over  their 
faces.  This  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  ceremony,  which  pre- 
vaited  among  the  Heathens  in  the  days  of  Job.* 

Great  attention,  however,  is  paid  to  the  changes  of  this 
luAiinary,  in  its  monthly  course;  and  it  is  thought  very  un- 
lucky to  begin  a  journey,  or  any  other  work  of  consequence, 
in  the  last  quarter.  An  eclipse,  whether  of  the  sun  or  moon, 
15  supposed  to  be  effected  by  witchcraft.  The  stars  are  very 
little  regarded ;  and  the  whole  study  of  astronomy  appears  to 
them  as  a  useless  pursuit,  and  attended  to  by  such  persons  only 
as  deal- in  magic. 

Their  notions  of  geography,  are  equally  puerile.  They  ima- 
gine that  the  world  is  an  extended  plain,  the  termination  of 
which  no  eye  has  discovered;  it  being,  they  say,  overhung 
with  clouds  and  darkness.  They  describe  the  sea  as  a  large 
riyer  of  salt  water,  on  the  farther  shore  of  which  is  situated  a 
country  called  Tobaubo  doo;  **  the  land  of  the  white  people/* 
At  a  distance  from  Tobaubo  doo,  they  describe  another  country, 

*  Chap,  xxxi.  veu  a6,  27,  a8* 
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which  they  dlege  is  inhabited  by  cannibals  of  gigantic  size^ 
called  Koomi.  This  country  they  call  Jong  sang  doo  *^  the 
**  land  where  the  slaves  are  sold/'  But  of  all  jcountries  in  the 
world  their  own  appears  to  them  a3  the  best,  and  their  own 
people  as  the  happiest ;  and  they  pity  the  fate  of  other  nations, 
who  have  been  placed  by  Providence  in  less  fertile  and  less 
fortunate  districts. 

Some  oi  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Negroes,  though 
blended  with  the  weakest  credulity  and  superstition,  are  not 
unworthy  attention.  I  have  conversed  with  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions, upon  the  subject  of  their  faith,  and  can  pronounce, 
without  the  smallest  shadow  of  doubt,  that  the  belief  of  one 
God,  and  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment,  is  entire 
and  universal  among  them.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that, 
except  on  the  appearance  of  a  new  moon,  as  before  related, 
the  Pagan  natives  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  oSpx  up^  prayers 
and  supplications  to  the  Alipighty.  They  represent  the  Deity, 
indeed,  as  the  creator  and.preserver  of  all  things;  but  in  general 
they  consider  him  as  a  Being  so  remote,  and  of  so  exacted  a. 
nature,  that  it  is  idle  to  imagine  the  feeble  supplications  of 
wretched  mortals  can  reverse  the  decrees,  and  change  the  pur- 
{>oses  of  unerring  Wisdom.  If  they  are  asked,  for  what  reason 
then  ^  they  o£fer  up  a  prayer  on  the  appe;ai;ance  of  the  new 
moon ;  the  answer  is,  that  custom  has  made  it  necessary :  they 
do  it,  because  their  fathers  did  it  before  them.  Such  is  the 
blindiiess  of  unassisted  nature !  The  concerns  of  tliis  world,  they 
believe,  are  committed  by  the  Almighty  to  the  superintendance 
aod  dtr^tion  di  subordinate  spirits,  over  whom  they  suppose 

Nn 
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that  certain  magical  ceremonies  have  great  influence.  A  white 
fowl,  suspended  to  the  branch  of  a  particular  tree;  a  snake's 
head,  or  a  few  handfuls  of  fruit,  are  offerings  which  ignorance 
and  superstition  frequently  present,  to  deprecate  the  wrath,  or 
to  conciliate  the  favour,  of  these  tutelary  agents.  But  it  is  not 
often  that  the  Negroes  make  their  religious  opinions  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation :  when  interrogated,  in  particular,  concern- 
ing their  ideas  of  a  future  state,  they  express  themselves  with 
great  reverence,  but  endeavour  to  shorten  the  discussion  by 
observing — mo  o  mo  inta  alio,  "  no  man  knows  any  thing  about 
it/*  They  are  content,  they  say,  to  follow  the  precepts  and  ex- 
amples of  their  forefathers,  through  the  various  vicissitudes  of 
life ;  and  when  this  world  presents  no  objects  of  enjoyment  or  of 
comfort,  they  seem  to  look  with  anxiety  towards  another,  which 
they  believe  will  be  better  suited  to  their  natures ;  but  concerning 
which  they  are  far  from  indulging  vain  and  delusive  conjectures. 
The  Mandingoes  seldom  attain  extreme  old  age.  At  forty, 
most  of  them  become  gray  haired,  and  covered  with  wrinkles; 
and  but  few  of  them  survive  the  age  of  fifty-five,  or  sixty. 
They  calculate  the  years  of  their  lives,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, by  the  number  of  rainy  seasons  (there  being  but  one 
such*in  the  year);  and  distinguish  each  year  by  a  particular 
name,  founded  on  some  remarkable  occurrence  which  hap- 
pened in  that  year.  Thus  they  say  the  year  of  the  Farhanna 
war;  the  year  of  the  Kaarta  war;  the  year  on  which  Gadou 
was  plundered,  &c.  (^c;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  year 
1796,  will  in  many  places  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Tobaubo  tambi  sang,  "  the  year  the  white  man  passed ;"  as  such 
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an  occurrence  would  naturally  form  an  epoch  in  their  tradi- 
/tional  history. 

But,  notwithstanding  that  longevity  is  uncommon  among 
jhera,  it  appeared  to  me  that  their  diseases  are  but  few  in 
number.  Their  simple  diet,  and  active  way  of  life,  preserve 
them  from  many  of  those  disorders,  which  embitter  the  days 
of  luxury  and  idleness.  Fevers  and  fluxes  are  the  niost  common, 
and  the  most  fatal.  For  these,  they  generally  apply  saphies 
to  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  perform  a  great  many  other 
superstitious  ceremonies;  some  of  which  are,  indeed,  well  cal- 
culated to  inspire  the  patient  with  the  hope  of  recovery,  and 
divert  his  mind  from  brooding  over  his  own  danger.  But  I 
have  sometimes  observed  among  them,  a  more  systematic  modQ 
of  treatment.  On  the  first  attack  of  a  fever,  when  the  patient 
complains  of  cold,  he  is  frequently  placed  in  a  sort  of  vapour 
bath:  this  is  done  by  spreading  branches  of  the  nauclea  orient- 
talis  upon  hot  wood  embers,  and  laying  the  patient  upon  them, 
wrapped  up  in  ^  large  cotton  cloth.  Water  is  then  sprinkled 
upon  the  branches,  which  descending  to  the  hot  embers,  soon 
covers  the  patient  with  a  cloud  of  vapour,  in  which  he  is 
allowed  to  remain  until  the  embers  are  almost  extinguished* 
This  practice  commonly  produces  a  profuse  perspiration,  and 
wonderfully  relieves  the  sufferer. 

For  the,  dysentery,  they  use  the  bark  of  different  trees 
reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  the  patient's  food ;  but  this 
practice  is  in  general  very  unsuccessful. 
-   The  other  diseases  which  prevail  among  the  Negroes,  are 
the  yaws;  the  elephantiasis;  and  a  leprosy  of  the  very  worst  kind. 
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This  last  mentioned  complaint  appears,  at  the  beginning,  in 
scurfy  spots  upon  different  parts  of  the  body;  which  finally 
settle  upon  the  hands  or  feet,  where  the  skin  becomes  withered, 
And  cracks  in  many  places.  At  length,  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
swell  and  ulcerate ;  the  discharge  is  acrid  and  fetid ;  the  nails 
drop  off,  and  the  bones  of  the  fingers  become  carious,  and 
separate  at  the  joints.  In  this  manner  the  disease  continues 
to  spread,  frequently  until  the  patient  loses  all  his  fingers  and 
toes.  Even  the  hands  and  feet  are  sometimes  destroyed  by 
this  inveterate  malady,  to  which  the  Negroes  give  the  name  of 
balla  jou,  *«  incurable/' 

The  Guinea  worm  is  likewise  very  common  in  certain  places, 
especially  at  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season.  The 
Negroes  attribute  this  disease,  which  has  been  described  by 
many  writers,  to  bad  water;  and  allege  that  the  people  who 
drink  from  wells,  are  more  subject  to  it  than  those  who  drink 
from  streams.  To  the  same  cause,  they  attribute  the  swelling 
of  the  glands  of  the  neck  (goitres),  which  are  very  common  in 
some  parts  of  Bambarra.  I  observed  also,  in  the  interior 
countries,  a  few  instances  of  simple  gonorrhoea ;  biit  never  the 
confirmed  lues.  On  the  whole,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
Negroes  are  better  surgeons  than  physicians.  I  found  them 
very  successful  in  their  management  of  fractures  and  disloca-- 
tions,  and  their  splints  and  bandages  are  simple,  and  easily 
removed.  The  patient  is  laid  upon  a  soft  mat,  and  the  frac- 
tured limb  is  frequently  bathed  with  ccUd  water.  All  abscesses 
they  open  with  the  actual  cautery;  and  the  dressings  are  com- 
posed of  either  soft  leaves,  Shea  butter,  or  cows'  dung,  as  the 
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case  seems^  in  their  judgment^  to  require.  Towards  the  Coast, 
where  a  supply  of  Euh>pean  lancets  can  be  procured,  they  some- 
times perform  phlebotomy;  and  in  cases  of  local  inflammation, 
a  carious  sort  of  cupping  is  practised.  This  operation  is  per- 
i<nrmed  by  making  incisbns  in  the  p«rt,  and  applying  to  it  a 
bullock's  horn,  with  a  small  hole  in  the  end.  The  operator 
then  takes  apiece  of  bees-wax  in  his  mouth,  and  putting  his 
lips  to  the  bole,  extracts  the  air  from  the  horn;  and  by  a  dex-» 
terous  use  of  his  tongue,  stc^  up  the  hole  with  the  .wsbc.  This 
method  b  found  to  answer  the  purp(»e»  and  in  general  pisoduces 
a  plentiful  discharge. 

When  a  person  of  consequence  dies,  the  rdations  and  ne%h- 
boiirs  meet  together,  and  manifest  tlwir  sorrow  by  loud  and 
dismal  howlings.  A  bullock  or  goat  is  killed  for  such  persons  as 
come  to  assist  at  the  funeral ;  which  generally  takes  placS  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  on  which  the  party  died.  The 
Negroes  have  no  appropriate  burial  places,  and  frequently  dig 
the  grave  in  tlie  floor  of  the  deceased's  hut,  or  in  the  shade  of 
a  favourite  tree.  The  body  is  dressed  in  white  cotton,  and 
wrapped  up  in  a  mat  It  Is  carried  to  the  grave,  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  by  the  relations.  If  the  grave  is  without  the  walls 
of  the  town,  a  number  of  prickly  bushes  are  laid  upon  it,  to 
prev^it  the  wolves  from  dicing  up  the  body;  but  I  never 
observed  that  any  stone  was'  placed  over  the  grave,  as  a  monu* 
ment  x)r  memorial. 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  the  Negroes  chiefly  in  a  moral 
light;  and  confined  mysdf  to  the  most  prominent  features  in 
their  mental  character;  their  domestic  amusements,  occupa* 
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tions,  and  diet ;  their  arts  alid  manufactures,  with  some  other 
subordinate  objects,  are  now  to  be  noticed^ 

Of  their  music  and  dances,  some  account  has  incidentally 
been  given  in  different  parts  of  my  JournaL  On  the  first  of 
these  heads,  I  have  now  to  4dd  a  list  of  their  musical  instru- 
ments, the  principal  of  which  are, — the  koontingj  a  sort  of 
guitar  with  three  strings ; — the  horroj  a  large  harp,  with  eigh- 
teen strings; — the  dmbingj  a  small  harp,  with  seven  strings;— < 
the  balafoUf  an  instrument  composed  of  twenty  pieces  of  hard 
wood  of  different  lengths,  with  the  shells  of  goifrds  hung  under- 
neath, to  increase  the  sound ; — the  tangtang,  a  drum,  open  at  th« 
lower  end ;  and  lastly,  the  tabala,  a  large  drum,  commonly  used 
to  spread  an  alarm  through  the  country.  Besides  these,  they 
make  use  of  small  flutes,  bowstrings,  elephants'  teeth,  and 
bells ;  ^nd  at  all  their  dances  and  concerts,  clapping  of  bands 
appears  to  constitute  a  necessary  part  of  the  chorus. 

With  the  love  of  music  is  naturally  connected  a  taste  for 
poetry ;  and,  fortunately  for  the  poets  of  Africa,  they  are  in  a 
great  measure  exempted  from  that  neglect  and  indigence, 
which  in  more  polished  countries  commonly  attend  the  votaries 
of  the  Muses.  They  consist  of  two  classes;  the  most  numerous 
^.re  th^  singing  men,  called  Jilti  kea,  mentioned  in  a  former 
part  of  my  narrative.  One  or  more  of  these  may  be  found  in 
every  town.  They  sing  extempore  songs,  in  honour  of  their 
chief  men,  or  any  other  persons  who  are  willing  to  give  "  solid 
**  pudding  for  empty  praise/'  But  a  nobler  part  of  their  office 
is  to  recite  the  historical  events  of  their  country :  hence,  in  war, 
they  accompany  the  soldiers  to  the  field;  in  order,  by  reciting 
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the  great  actions  of  their  ancestors,  to  awaken  in  them  a  spirit 
of  glorious  emulation.  The  other  class,  are.  devotees  of  the 
Mahomedan  faith,  who  travel  about  the  country,  singing  devout 
hymns,  and  performing  religious  ceremonies,  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  the  Almighty;  either  in  averting  calamity,  or  insur- 
ing success  to  any  enterprize.  Both  descriptions  of  these 
itinerant  bards  are  much  employed  and  respected  by  the 
people,  and  very  liberal  contributions  are  made  for  them. 

The  usual  'diet  of  the  Negroes  is  somewhat  different  in 
different  districts;  in  general,  the  people  of  free  condition 
breakfast  about  daybreak,  upon  gruel  made  of  meal  and  water, 
with  a  little  of  the  fruit  of  the  tamarind  to  give  it  an  acid 
taste.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  sort  of  hasty 
pudding,  with  a  little  Shea  l)utter,  is  the  common  meal;  but 
the  supper  constitutes  the  principal  repast,  and  is  seldom  ready 
before  midnight.  This  consists  almost  universally  of  kouskous, 
with  a  small  portion  of  animal  food,  or  Shea  butter,  mixed  with 
it.  In  eating,  the  Kafirs,  as  well  as  Mahomedans,  use  the  right 
hand  only. 

The  beverage  of  the  Pagan  Negroes,  are  beer  and  mead ;  of 
each  of  which  they  frequently  drink  to  excess.  The  Maho- 
medan converts  drink  nothing  but  water.  The  natives  of  all 
descriptions  take  snufF  and  smoke  tobacco;  their  pipes  are 
made  of  wood,  with  an  earthen  bowl  of  curious  workmanship. 
£ut  in  the  interior  countries,  the  greatest  of  all. luxuries  is  salt. 
It  would  appear  strange  to  an  European,  to  see  a  child  suck  a 
jMcce  of  rock-salt,  as  if  it  were  sugar.  This,  however,  I  have 
frequently  seen ;  although,  in  the  inland  parts,  the  poorer  class 
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of  inhabitants  are  so  very  rarely  indulged  with  this*  precious 
article,  that  to  say  a  man  eats  salt  with  bis  victuals^  is  the  same 
as  saying,  be  is  a  rich  man.  I  have  myself  suffered  great  incon- 
venience from  the  scarcity  of  this  article.  The  long  use  of 
vegetable  food,  creates  so  painful  a  longing  for  salt,  that  no 
words  can  sufficiently  describe  it. 

The  Negroes  in  general,  and  the  Mandingoes  in  particular, 
are  considered  by  the  whites  on  the  Coast  as  an  indolent  and 
inactive  people;  I  think,  without  reason*  The  nature  of  the 
climate  is,  indeed,  unfavourable  to  great  exertion ;  but  surely 
a  people  cannot  justly  be.  denominated  habitually  indolent, 
whose  wants  are  supplied^  not  by  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  nature, .  but  by  their  own  exertions.  Few  people  work 
harder,  when  occasion  requires,  than  the  Mandingoes;  but  hot 
having  many  opportunities  of  turning  to  advantage,  the  super- 
fluous produce  of  their  labour,  they  arc  content  witb  cultivating 
as  much  ground  only,  as  is  necessary  for  their  own  support. 
The  labours  of  the  fifeld' give  them  pretty  full  employment 
during  the  rains ;  and  in  the  dry  season,  the  people  who  live  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  rivers,  employ  themselves  chiefly  in  fishing. 
The  fish  are  taken  in  wicker  baskets,  or  with  small  cotton 
nets;  and  are  preserved  by  being  first  dried  in  the  sun^  and 
afterwards  rubbed  with  Shea  butter,  to  prevent  them  from 
contracting  fresh  moisture.  Oth«:is  of  the  natives  employ 
themselves  in  hunting.  Tl^ir  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows; 
but  the  arrows  in  common  use  are  not  poisoned.*    They  are 

*  Poisoned  arrows  arc  used  chiefly  in  war.  The  poison,  which  is  said  to  be 
very  deacily,  is  prepared  from  a  shmb  called  k9CHaf  (a  species  of  echites)  which  is 
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x^Tf; dextexpfi^^  rfaj^ismefi,<^jwM.h\t  a  lizard. on  9.  tree,  or 
any  oth^  small,  obj^t^  at  an  ^m^zing  dist^nc^.  They  likewise 
kill  Guinea'i-fowl{i,.p9rtri^es,  and  pigeons,  but  n^ver  on  tb^ 
"i^jng.  While  the .  inei\  are  occupie4  in  these  pursuits,  the 
waQ9.eQ  I  ^f  yery  dilig^t;  in  nw»nuf«cturing  cotton-cloth .  They 
prepare  the  cotton  fox  eptnolngt  by  laying  it  in  small  quantitios 
at  a  tuQ^,;u^n  a  smooth  «ton«,  or  piece,  of  wood,  and  rolling 
^f;  ^es^s  oiit  mt}}Lia,  thick  iron  spindle;  and  tbey  spia  it  with 
tljff  4ist?ffi,vTi[»f  thread  i*  not  fine,  but  welj  twisted»  andmaMep 
a  very  durable  cloth.  A  woman  with  Cooieion  diligen^e^  yr\U. 
jsfki.fr^m  fji^,  ta  nine  garment?  of  this  doth  ia  one  ye^r ;  M^ch» 
jiqc^rdifig  1^  its:l)»ein«S9»  mU  9^U  /or  a  rainkaUi  and  a  h^ft^^r 
-two  min)wJU§3  f»ch >;  The  waving  is  p0rfQriQe4  ^y  the  iqejb 
Th^  )o(>0](ig:n)4^  exiictly  upon  the  same  (Hrinfiipl^  99  )that  of 
£uro|)e,;  but  so  (OiaU  and  narrow,  that  the  web  is^seldom  mpn? 
than  four  incheis  broad.  The  shuttle  is  of  the  common  coor 
str^trpp.;  hut  49  the  thread  is.cpar^  the  chamber  is  somewhat 
larger  ija^n  the.  European. 

The  women  die  this  cloth  of  a  rich  and  lasting  blue  colour^ 
by  tb^i(?llowing  simple  process,:  the  leaves  of  the  indigo  whea 
f;)e^h.gathered»  are.ppunded  in  a  wooden  mortar,  and  miKed  in 
a  large  eajtl^n  jar,  with  a  strong  ley  of  wood  ashes ;« chamber*^ 

• 

very  common  in  the  wxxxls.  The  leaves  of  this  shrub,  when  boiled  with  a  sms^ll 
quantity  of  water,  yield  a  thick  black  juice,  into  which  the  Negroes  dip  a  cotton 
tfaretd;  this  thread  they  fasten  immd  the  iron  of  the  arrow,  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  is  aHboat  impoasiUe  to  extract  the  arrow,  \irhea  It  has  sunk  beyond  the,  barbs, 
wkboa^  leavii^  the  i^on.  p^iot^  «od  tht  poisoned  thre^  In  tbo  woindt  ,  i 

*  A  minkalli  is  a  quantity  of  gold,  nearly  equal  in  vgl|ie  ta  ten  slulUa^  sterlings 

Oo 
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ley  is  sometimes  added.  The  d6th  is  steeped  in  this  mixture; 
and  allowed  to  remain  until  it  has  aquired  the  proper  shade. 
Ill  Kaarta  and  Ludamar,  where  the  indigo  is  not  plentiful,  they 
collect  the  leaves,  and  dry  th^n  in  the  sun;  and  when  they 
Wish  to  use  them,  they  reduce  a  sufficient  quantity  to  powder^ 
and  mix  it  with  the  ley  as  before  mentioned.  Either  vvay,  the 
pobur  is  very  beautiful,  with  a  fine  purple  gloss;  and  equal,  in 
thy  opinion,  to  the  best  Indian  or  European  bkie.^  This  cloth  is 
cut  into  various  pieces,  and  sewed  intd  j^rments^  with  needles 
of  the  natives-  own  making. 

«  As  the  arts  of  weaving,  dying,  sewing,  &c»  may  easily  be  ac* 
quired,  those  who  exercise  them  are  not  considered  Ah  Africa 
as  following  any  particular  profession;  for  almost  every  slave 
can  weive,  and  every  boy  can  S6w;  The  only  artists  whidi 
are  distinctly  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  Negroes,  and  who 
value  thiunselvM  on  exercising  appropriate  and  peculiar  trades, 
Bri  the  fnanufacturers  of  leather  and  of  iron.  The  first  of  these, 
are  called  Karrankea  (or  as  the  word  is  sometimes  pronounced 
Gaungay).  They  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  town,  and 
they  frequently  travel  through  the  country  in  the  exercise  of 
th^ir  chilling.  They  tan  and  dress  leather  with  very  great  ex* 
pedition,  by  steeping  the  hide  first  in  a  mixture  of  wood*ashes 
and  water,  until  it  parts  with  the  hair;  and  afterwards  by  using 
the  pounded  leaves  of  a  tree  called  ^ao,  as  an  astringent.  They 
are  at  great  pains  to  render  the  hide  as  soft  and  pliant  as  pos* 
sible,  by  rubbingitfrequently  between  their  hands,  and  beating 
it  upon  a  stone.  The  hides  of  bullocks  are  converted  chiefly 
into  sandals,  and  therefore  require  less  care  in  dressing  than 
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thelitis  of  shoepittd^Mlts^'whtch  areuted  for  eoMearuig  quivfrs 
and  saphiesy  and  ih  making  j^eaths  far  awoixls  aEvd  knWes^ 
\»]t8p  pockets^,  and/ra  variety  o£  omamenlpt*  Thesie  di^ina  are 
cDimnoDly  dybd.of (ar  red  or  yellow  colwir;  the  red^  hy  meam  of 
loilletifltialkftl^Muoed.tOftJowdvrt;  and  t\m  ydllow^  by  tbe jrooi (tf 
lifplmt^lihe^naimeof iwbitiftllj^^  '.  ;      i< 

.\  Theimaniiftei^ceffainfifon  are  not^fio  ounierous  as  th^iJutfyr** 
ranieas;  hut  tfaeyrappear  to  h^v€  atiKlied  their  husi«»QflSjAVitih 
equal  diligence*. .  The/Ni^roes  on  the: Coast  bein^  oh^apty 
auppfied  with  iron  frooti  the  E^nropeaQ  tFadersy^nev^r.atteinpJ: 
the  mamtfaeturiag  of  tbisiaiticle  th^tnwlye^;  but  in  ibe  inland 
partsi  the  natives  lanelt  this  useful  metal  iasuch  quantkaes,  aa 
not  only  to:  9top|»ly  theoHelv^  from  it  with  all  necesswry 
weapons  an4:  instruments^  ^but  even  to  m^e  it  an  article  of 
commerce  Nvitb  ^me  of  the  neighbourit^  states.    During  my 
stay  at  Kamafia,.  there  waa  a  smelting  furnace  at  a  short  dis* 
tance  from  the  hut  where  I  lodged^  and  the  owner  and  his 
wMlcmen  made  no  secret  about  the  manner  of  conducting  (he 
operation;  and  readily  allowed  me  to  examine  the. furnace,  and 
assist  them  in  breaking  the  ironstone.    The  furnace  was  a 
ciff^ular  tower  of  clay,  about  ten  feet  high,  and  three  feet  in 
diami^fir ;  swrrQui^d  iq  two  places  with  withes,  to  pr^v^t  the 
Qlay  fr^Qm  ^rapl^iog  and.  falling  to  pieces  by  the,  violence  of  tlte 
beat.    Rouodt  the  lower  part,  on  a  level  with  the  ground  (buit 
not/ so  }ow.  a^.the  bottom  of  tlie  furnace,  which  was  somewhat 
cpncayf»)/wier>e  mad^  s^«a  openi^igSr  into  ey^ry  onc)  of  whiph 
were  ,plia((?e4.  three  tubes' of*  c\ay>  and  f:he.  q^senings  again 
plastered  ^p  in  such  a  mann^  that  no  ajir  could  enter  the 
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furnace,  but  through  the  tubes;  by  the  opening  and  Cutting 
of  which  they  regulated  the  fire.  These  tubes  were  formed  by 
plastering  a  mixture  of  clay  and  grass  mund  a  smooth  roller 
of  wood,  which  as  soon  as  the  clay  begm  to  harden  was  with-* 
drawn,  :and  the  tube  letl  to  dry  in  the  sun;  The  ifdn-stone 
which  I  saw  was  very  heavy,  of  a  didl  red  cokvary  with  gr^flslt 
spMlcs;  it  was  broken  into  pieces  aboutthe  sice  of  a  henV^g. 
A  bundle  of  dry  wood  was  first  put  into  the  furnace,  and 
covered  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  charcoal;  which  was 
bttiught,  ready  burnt,  from  th4  woods^  Over  this  was  laid  a 
Stratum' <)r  iron*^tone,  and  then  another  of  charcoal,  and  so  t)n, 
until  the- furnace  was  quite  full.  The  fire  was  applied  through 
one  of  the  tubes,  and  bk>wn  for  some  time  with  bellows  made 
of  goats'  skins.  The  operation  went  on  very 'Slowly  at  first,  and 
H  was  some  hours  before  the  flame  appeared  abovfe  the  furnace; 
but  after  this,  it  burnt  with  grieat  violence  all  the  first  iiight; 
and  the  people  who  attended  put  in  at  times  more  charcoal* 
On  the  day  following  the  fire  was  not  so  fierce,  and  on  the 
second  night,  some  of  the  tubes  were  withdl^wn,  and  the  air 
allowed  to  have  freer  access  to  the  furnace ;  but  the  heat  was 
still  very  great,  and  a  blmsh  flame  rose  some  feet  above  the 
top  of  the  furnace.  On  the  third  day  from  the  commencement 
of  the  operation,  all  the  tubes  were  taken  out,  the  ends  of 
many  of  them  being  vitrified  with  the  heat ;  but  the  metal  was 
not  removed  until  some  days  afterwards,  when  the  whole  was 
perfectly  cod..  Part  of  the  fiirnace  was  then  taken  down,  and 
the  i^on  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  large  irregular  mass,  with 
pieces  of  charcoal  adhering  to  it    It  was  sonorous;  and  when 
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any  portion  was  broken  off,  the  fracture  exhibited  a  granulated^ 
afipeamnce,  like  broken  steeL  The  owner  informed  me  that 
naoy  parts  of  this  cake  were  useless;  but  still  there  was  good 
iron  enough  to  repay  htm  for  his  trouble.  This  itoh,  or  Father 
steely  is  formed  into  variooi  instruments^  by  being  repeatedly 
bcatfd  in  a  foi^»  the.  heat  of  which  is  urged  by  a  pair  of 
douUeibribws^  of  a  vety  simple  constniGti<Hi,  beii^  made  of 
two  goats'  skins;  the  tubes  from  which  unite,  before  ihi^  enter 
this  forge,  and  supply  a  constant  and  yery  regular  biast.  The 
hammer^  forceps,  and  anvil,  are  all  very  simple,  and  the  vfwkr- 
manshjp  (particularly  in  the  formation  of  knives  and  .spears) 
is  not  destitute  of  merit  The  iron,  indeed,  is  hard  and  brittle;  . 
and  requires  much  labour  before  it  can  be  made  to  answer  the 
purpose. 

Most  of  the  African  blacksmiths  are  acquainted  also  with  the 
method  of  smelting  gold,  in  which  process  they  use  an  alkaline 
salt,  obtained  from  a  ley  of  burnt  corn-stalks  evaporated  to 
dryness.  They  likewise  draw  the  gold  into  wire,  and  form  it 
into  a  variety  of  ornaments,  some  of  which  are  executed  with  ' 
a  great  deal  of  taste  and  ingenuity.  ^ 

Such  is  the  chief  information  I  obtained,  concerning  the 
present  state  of  arts  and  manufactures  Jn  those  regions  of 
Africa  which  I  explored  in  my  journey.  I  might  add,  though 
it  is  scarce  worthy  observation,  that  in  Bambarra  and  Kaarta, 
the  natives  make  very  beautiful  baskets,  hats,  and  other  articles, 
both  for  use  and  ornament,  from  rushes,  which  they  stain  of 
different  colours;  and  they  contrive  also  to  cover  their  cala** 
basliies  with  interwoven  cane,  dyed  in  the  same  manner. 
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In  all  the  laborious  occupations  above  described^  the  master 
and  his  slaves  work  tc^ether,  without  any  distinction  of  supe- 
riority. Hired  servants,  by  which  I  mean  persons  of  free  con- 
dition^  voluntarily  working  for  pay,  are  unknown  in  Africa; 
and  this  observation  naturally  leads  me  to  consider  the  cotadf- 
tioQ'  of  the  slaves,  and  the  various  means  l^  which  they  are 
radMced  to  so  miserable  a  state  of  servitude.  This  unfortunate 
claa&ai:^  found,  I  believe,  in  all  parts  of  this  extensive  country, 
and  constitute  a  considerable  branch  of  commerce,  with  the 
states  on:  the  .Mediterranean,  as  well  as  with  the  nations  of 
Europe. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

Observations  concerning  the  State  and  Sources  of  Slavery  in 

Africa. 

A  STATE  of  subordination,  and  c^tain  inequalities  of  rank  and 
condition,  are  inevitable  in  every  stage  of  civil  society;  but 
when  this  subordination  is  carried  to  90  great  a  length,  that  the 
persons  and  services  of  one  part  of  the  coAimuhity  are  entirely 
at  the  disposal  of  another  part,  it  may  then  be  denominated  a 
dtaLte  of  slavery;  and  in  this  condition  of  life,  a  great  body  of 
the  N^o  inhabitants  of  Africa  have  continued  from  the  most 
«toly. period  of  their  history;  with  this  aggravation,  that  their 
children  are  bom  to  no  other  inheritance. 

The  slaves  in  Africa,  I  Isuppose,  are  nearly  in  the  proportion 
ei  three  to  one  to  the  freemen.  They  claim  no  reward  for 
their  serviccgs,  except  food  and  clothing ;  and  are  treated  with 
kindness,  or  severity,  according  to  the  good  or  bad  disposition 
of  their  masters.  Custom,  however,  has  established  certain 
rules  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  slaves,  which  it  is  thought 
dishonourable  to  violate.  Thus,  the  domestic  slaves,  or  such 
as  are  born  in  a  man's  own  house,  are  treated  with  more  lenity 
than  those  whicK  are  purchased  with  money.  The  authority 
of  the  master  over  the  domestic  slave,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
observed,  extends  only  to  reasonable  correction;  for  the  master 
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cannot  sell  his  domestic,  without  having  first  brought  him  to 
a  public  trial,  before  the  chief  men  of  the  place.*  But  these 
restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  master,  extend  not  to  the  case 
of  prisoners  taken  in  war,  nor  to  th^t  of  slaves  purchased  with 
money.  All  these  unfortunate  beings  are  considered  as  stran- 
gers and  foreigners,  who  have  no  right  to  the  protection  of  the 
law,  and  may  be  treated  with  severity,  or  sold  to  a  stranger, 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  their  owners.  There  are,  indeed, 
regular  markets^  where  slaves  of  this  description  are  bought 
and  sold ;  and  the  value  of  a  slave  in  the  eye  of  an  African 
{Hirchaser,  increases  in  propcnrtion  to  his  distance  from  his 
native  kingdom:  for  when  slaves  are  only  a  few  days^  joura^ 
from  the  place  of  their  nativity,  they  frequently  eibct  thdir 
e^cap^;  but  when  one  or  more  kingdoms  intervene,'  escsafke 
being  more  difficult,  they  are  more  readily  reconciled  to  tbeil: 
situation «  On  this  account,  the  unhappy  dave  is  frecfuently 
transferred  from  one  dealer  to  another,  until  he  has  lost  aU 
hopes  of  returning  to  his  native  kingdom.  The  slaves  -wMch 
are  purchased  by  the  Europeans  on  the  Coast,  are  chiefly  of 
this  description ;  a  fe\y  of  them  are  collected  in  the  petty  wai9, 
hereafter. to  J)e  described,  which  take  place  near  the  Coast;  but 
by  far  the  greater  number  are  brought  down  in  large  caravans 

*  In  time  of  faxnioe,  the  matter  is  pennitted  to  sell  one  or  moK  of  his 
domestics,  to  purchase  provisions  for  his  family ;  and  in  case  of  the  master's 
insolvency,  the  domestic  slaves  are  sometimes  seized  upon  by  the  creditors;  and  if 
die  master  cannot  redeem  them,  they  are  liable  to  be  sold  for  payment  of  bis 
debts.  These  are  the  only  cases  that  I  recollect,  in  which  the  domestic  slaves  are 
UMt  to  he  sold,  witbottt  my  mkconduct  or  4emerit  of  their  own. 
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from  the  inland  countries,  of  whicli  many  are  unknown,  even 
by  name,  to  tlie  Europeans.  Tlie  slaves  which  are  thus  brought 
from  the  interior,  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes; 
firsty  such  as  were  slaves  from  their  birth,  having  been  bom  of 
enslaved  mothers;  secondly y  such  as  were  born  free,  but  who 
afterwards,  by  whatever  means,  became  slaves.  Those  of  the 
first  description,  are  by  far  the  most  numerous ;  for  prisoners 
taken  in  war  (at  least  such  as  are  taken  in  open  and  declared 
war,  when  one  kingdom  avows  hostilities  against  another)  are 
generally  of  this  description.  The  comparatively  small  pro- 
portion of  free  people,  to  the  enslaved,  throughout  Africa,  ha's 
already  been  noticed ;  and  it  must  be  observed,  that  rten  of  free 
condition,  have  many  advantages  over  the  slaves,  even  in  war 
time.  They  are  in  general  better  armed,  and  well  mounted; 
and  can  either  fight  or  escape,  with  some  hopes  of  success ;  but 
the  slaves,  who  have  only  their  spears  and  bows,  and  of  whom 
great  numbers  are  loaded  with  baggage,  become  an  easy 
prey.  Thus,  when  Mansong,  King  of  Bambarra,  made  war 
upon  Kaarta  (as  I  have  related  in  a  former  Chapter),  he  took 
in  one  day  nine  hundred  prisoners,  of  which  nuniber  not  more 
than  seventy  were  free  men.  This  account  I  received  from 
Danrian  Jumma,  who  had  thirty  slaves  at  Kemmoo,all  of  whom 
were  made  prisoners  by  Mansong.  Again,  when  a  freeman  is 
taken  prisoner,  his  friends  will  sometimes  ransom  him,  by 
giving  two  slaves  in  exchange;  but  when  a  slave  is  taken,  he 
has  no  hopes  of  such  redemption.  To  these  disadvantages,  it 
is  to  be  added,  that  the  Slatees,  who  purchase  slaves  in  the 
interior  countries,  and  carry  them  down  to  the  Coast  for  sale, 
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constantly  prefer  such  as  have  been  in  that  condition  of  life 
from  their  infancy,  well  knowing  that  these  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  are  better  able  to  sustain  the 
hardships  of  a  long  and  painful  journey,  than  free  men ;  and  on 
their  reaching  the  Coast,  if  no  opportunity  offers  of  selling  them 
to  advantage,  they  can  easily  be  made  to  maintain  themselves 
by  their  labour;  neither  are  they  so  apt  to  attempt  making  their 
escape,  as  those  who  have  once  tasted  the  blessings  of  freedom. 

Slaves  of  the  second  description,  generally  become  such  by 
one  or  other  of  the  following  causes,  i.  Captivity.  2.  Famine. 
3.  Insolvency.  4.  Crimes.  A  freeman  may,  by  the  estabfished 
customs  of  Africa,  become  a  slave,  by  being  taken  in  wan  War, 
is  of  all  others,  the  most  productive  source^  and  was  probably 
the  origin,  of  slavery ;  for  when  one  nation  had  taken  from 
another,  a  greater  number  of  captives  than  could  be  exchanged 
on  equal  terms,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  conquerors, 
finding  it  inconveixient  to  maintain  their  prisoners,  would  com- 
pel them  to  labour ;  at  first,  perhaps,  only  for  their  own  support ; 
but  afterwards  to  support  their  masters.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  a  known  fact,  that  prisoners  of  war  in  Africa,  are  the  slaves 
of  the  conquerors ;  and  when  the  weak  or  unsuccessful  warrior, 
begs  for  mercy  beneath  the  uplifted  spear  of  his  opponent,  he 
gives  up  at  the  same  time  his  claim  to  liberty ;  and  purchases 
his  life  at  the  expence  of  his  freedom. 

In  a  country,  divided  into  a  thousand  petty  states,  mostly 
independent  and  jealous  of  each  other ;  where  every  freeman 
is  accustomed  to  arms,  and  fond  of  military  achievements; 
where  the  youth  who  has  practised  the  bow  and  spear  fiom 
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his  infancy,  longs  for  nothing  so  much  as  an  opportunity 
to  display  his  valour,  it  is  natural  to  imagine  that  wars  fre- 
quently originate  from  very  frivolous  provocation.  When  one 
nation  -  is  more  powerful  than  another,  a  pretext  is  seldom 
wanting  for  commencing  hostilities.  Thus  the  war  between 
Kajaaga  and  Kasson  was  occasioned  by  the  detention  of  a 
fugttive  slave;  that  between  Bambarra  and  Kaarta  by  the  loss 
of  a  few  cattle.  Other  cases  of  the  same  nature  perpetually 
occur,  in  which  the  folly  or  mad  ambition  of  their  princes,  and 
the  zeal  of  their  religious  enthusiasts,  give  full  employment  to 
the  scythe  of  desolation. 

The  wars  of  Africa  are  of  two  kinds,  which  are  distinguished 
by  different  appellations :  that  species  which  bears  the  greatest 
resemblance  to  our  European  contests,  is  denominated  killiy  a 
word  signifying  *'  to  call  out,"  because  such  wars  are  openly 
avowed,  and  previously  declared.  Wars  of  this  description  in 
Africa,  commonly  terminate,  however,  in  the  course  of  a  single 
campaign.  A  battle  is  fought;  the  vanquished  seldom  think  of 
rallying  again ;  the  whole  inhabitants  become  panic  struck ;  and 
the  conquerors  have  only  to  bind  the  slaves,  and  carry  off^  their 
plunder  and  their  victims.  Such  of  the  prisoners  as,  through 
age  or  infirmity,  are  unable  to  endure  fatigue,  or  are  found  unfit 
for  sale,  are  considered  as  useless ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  are 
frequently  put  to  death.  The  same  fate  commonly  awaits  a 
chief,  or  any  other  person  who  has  taken  a  very  distinguished 
part  in  the  war.  And  here  it  may  be  observed  that,  notwith- 
standing this  exterminating  system,  it  is  surprising  to  behold 
how  soon  an  African  town  is  rebuilt  and  repoofded.     The 
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circumstance  arises  probably  from  this;  that  their  pitched 
battles  are  few;  the  weakest  know  their  own  situation,  and 
seek  safety  in  flight.  'When  their  couiitry  has  been  desolated, 
and  their  ruined  towns  and  villages  deserted  by  the  enemy, 
such  of  the  inhabitants  as  have  escaped  the  sword,  and  the 
cbain^  generally  return,  though  with  cautious  steps,  to  the 
place  of  their  nativity ;  for  it  seems  to  be  the  universal  wish  of 
mankind,  to  spend  the  evening  of  their  days  where  they  passed 
their  infancy.  The  poor  Negro  feels  this  desire  in  its  full  force- 
To  him,  no  water  is  sweet  but  what  is  drawn  from  his  own 
well ;  and  no  tree  has  so  cool  and  pleasant  a  shade  as  the  tabha 
tree*  of  his  native  village.  When  war  compels  him  to  abandon 
the  delightful  spot  in  which  he  first  drew  his  breath,  and  seek 
for  safety  in  some  other  kingdom,  his  time  is  spent  in  talking 
about  the  country" of  his  ancestors;  and  no  sooner  is  peace 
restored  than  he  turns  his  back  upon  the  land  of  strangers, 
rebuilds  with  haste  his  fallen  walls,  and  exults  to  see  the  smoke 
ascend  from  his  native  village. 

The  other  species  of  African  warfare,  is  distioguished'by  the 
appellation  of  tegria,  **  plundering  or  stealing/'  It  arises  from 
a  sort  of  hereditary  feud,  which  the  inhabitants  of  one  nation 
or  district  bear  towards  another.  No  immediate  cause  of 
hostility  is  assigned,  oj  notice  of  attack  given ;  but  the  inha*- 
bitants  of  each,  watch  every  opportunity  to  plunder  and  distress 
the  objects  of  their  animosity  by  predatory  excursions.*  These, 

are.  very  common,  particularly  about  the  beginning  of  the  dry 

>, 

*  This  is  a  large  spreading  tree  (a  species  of  stercuUd)  under  which  the  Bentang 
is.dDinmQnIy  placed. 
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season,  when  the  labour  of  the  harvest  is  over  and  provisions 
are  plentiful.  Schemes  of  vengeance  are  then  meditated.  The 
chief  man  surveys  the  number  and  activity  of  his  vassals,  as 
they  brandish  their  spears  at  festivals;  and  elated  with  his  own 
importance,  turns  his  whole  thoughts  towards  revenging  some 
depredation  or  insult,  which  either  he  or  his  ancestors  may 
have  received  from  a  neighbouring  state. 

Wars  of  this  description  are  generally  conducted  with  great 
secrecy.  A  few  resolute  individuals,  headed  by  some  person  of 
enterprise  and  courage,  march  quietly  through  the  woods,  sur- 
prize in  the  night  some  unprotected  village,  and  carry  off  the 
inhabitants  and  their  effects,  before  their  neighbours  can  come 
to  their  assistance.  One  morning,  during  my  stay  at  Kamalia, 
We  were  all  much  alarmed  by  a  party  of  this  kind.  The  king 
of  Fooladoo's  son,  with  five  hundred  horsemen,  passed  secretly 
through  the  woods,  a  little  to  the  southward  of  Kamalia,  and 
on  the  mprning  following,  plundered  three  towns  belonging  to 
Madigai,  a  powerful  chief  in  Jallonkadoo. 

The  success  of  this  expedition  encouraged  the  governor  of 
Bangassi,  a  town  in  Fooladoo,  to  make  a  second  inroad  upon 
another  part  of  the  same  country.  Having  assembled  about 
two  hundred  of  his  people,  he  passed  the  river  Kokoro  in  the 
night,  and  carried  off  a  great  number  of  prisoners.  SeveraL 
of  the  inhabitants  who  had  escaped  these  attacks,  were  after- 
wards seized  by  the  Mandingoes,  as  they  wandered  about  in 
the  woods;  or  concealed  themselves  in  the  glens  and  strong 
places  of  the  mountains. 

These  plundering  excursions^  always  produce  speedy  reta- 
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liation;  and  when  large  parties  cannot  be  collected  for  this 
purpose,  a  few  friends  will  combine  together,  and  advance  into 
the  enemy's  country,  with  a  view  to  plunder,  or  carry  off  the 
inhabitants.  A  single  individual  has  been  known  to  take  his 
bow  and  quiver,  and  proceed  in  like  manner.  Such  an  attempt 
is  doubtless  in  him  an  act  of  rashness ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
that,  in  one  of  these  predatory  wars,  he  has  probably  been 
deprived  of  his  child  or  his  nearest  relation^  his  situation  will 
rather  call  for  pity  than  censure..  The  poor  sufferer,  urged  on 
by  the  feelings  of  domestic  or  paternal  attachment,  and  the 
ardour  of  revenge,  conceals  himself  among  the  busheB,  until 
some  young  or  unarmed  person  passes  by.  He  then,  tyger-like, 
springs  upon  his  prey;  drags  his  victim  into  the  thicket,  and 
in  the  night  carries  him  off  as  a  slave. 

When  a  Negro  has,  by  means  like  these,  once  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  he  is  either  retained  as  the  slave  of  his 
conqueror,  or  bartered  into  a  distant  kingdom ;  for  an  African, 
when  he  has  once  subdued  his  enemy,  will  seldom  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  lifting  up  his  hand  against  Irim  at  a  futiire 
period.  A  conqueror  commonly  disposes  of  Uih  captives  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  which  they  held  in  their  native  kingdom. 
Such  of  the  domestic  slaves  as  appear  to  be  of  a  mild  dispo- 
sition, and  particularly  the  young  women,  are  retained  as  his 
own  slaves.  Others  that  display  marks  of  discontent,  are  dis- 
posed of  in  a  distant  country;  and  such  of  the  freemen  or 
slaves,  as  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war,  are  either  sold 
to  the  Slatees,  or  put  to  death.  War,  therefore,  is  certainly  the 
most  general,  and  most  productive  sourte  of  slavery ;  and  the 
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desolations  of  war  often  (but  not  always)  produce  the  second 
cause  of  slavery,  famine;  in  which  case  a  freeman  becomes  a 
slave,  to  avojd  a  greater  calamity. 

Perhap;5,  by  a  philosophic  and  reflecting  mind,  death  itself 
would  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  greater  calamity  than  sla- 
very;  but  the.  poor  Negro,  when  fainting  with  hunger,  thinks 
like  EsAir  of  old;  <*  heboid  I  am,  at  the  point  to  die,  and  what 
^*  profit  shall  this  birthright  do  to  mef'  There  are  many 
instances  of  free  men  voluntarily  surrendering  up  their  liberty 
to  save  their  lives.  During  a  great  scarcity  which  lasted  for 
three  years,  in  the  countries  of  the  G^^mbia,  great  numbers  of 
people  became  slaves  in  this  manner.  Dr.  Laidley  assured  me 
that,  at  that  time,  many  free  men  came  and  begged,  with  great 
earnestness,  to  he  put  upon  bis  slave-cbain,  to  save  them  from 
perishing  of  hunger.  Large  families  are  very  often  exposed  to 
absolute  want ;  and  as  the  par^its  have  almost  unlimited  autho- 
rity oyer  their  children,  it  frequently  happens,  in  all  parts  of 
Africa,  that  some  of  the  latter  are  sold  to  purchase  in*ovisions 
for  the  rest  of  the  family.  When  I  was  at  Jarra,  Daman 
Jumma  pointed  out  to  me  three  young  slaves  which  he  had 
purchased  m  this  manner.  I  have  already  related  another 
instance  which  I  saw  at  Wonda;  and  I  was  infcnrmed  that  in 
Fooladoo^  at  that  time,  it  was  a  very  common  practice. 

The  third  cause  of  slavery,  is  insolvency.  Of  all  the  offences 
(if  insolvency  may  be  so  called),  to  which  the  laws  of  Africa 
haveajSixed  the  punishment  of  slavery,  this  is  the  most  common » 
A  Negro  trader  commonly  contracts  debts  on  some  mercantile 
speculation,  either  from  his  neighbours,  to  purchase  such  articles 
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as  will  sell  to  advantage  in  a  distant  market,  or  from  the  Euro- 
pean traders  on  the  Coast ;  payment  to  be  made  in  a  given  time. 
In  both  cases,  the  situation  of  the  adventurer  is  exactly  the 
same.  If  he  succeeds,  he  may  secure  an  independency.  If  he 
is  unsuccessful,  his  person  and  s^vices  are  at  the  disposal  of 
another  ;  for  in  Africa,  not  only  the  effects  of  the  insolvent,  but 
even  the  insolvent  himself,  is  sold  to  satisfy  the  lawful  demands 
of  his  creditors.  * 

The  fourth  cause  above  enumerated,  is  the  commission  of 
crimes,  on  which  the  laws  of  the  country  affix  slavery  as  a  punish-- 
ment.  In  Africa,  the  only  offences  of  this  class,  are  murder, 
adultery,  and  witchcraft;  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  they  did 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  common.  In  cases  of  murder,  I  was 
informed,  that  the  nearest  relation  of  the  deceased  had  it  in  his 
power,  after  conviction,  either  to  kill  the  offender  with  his  own 
hand,  or  sell  him  into  slavery.  When  adultery  occurs,  it-is  ge- 
nerally left  to  the  option  of  the  person  injured,  either  to  sell 
the  culprit,  or  accept  such  a  ransom  for  him,  as  he  may  think 

•  When  a  Negro  takes  up  goods  on  credit  from  any  of  the  Europeans  on  the 
Coast,  and  does  not  make  payment  at  the  time  appointed,  the  European  is  autho- 
rized, by  the  laws  of  the  country,  to  seize  upoi^  the  debtor  himself,  if  he  can  find 
him ;  or  if  he  cannot  be  fbundyon  any  person  of  his  family ;  or,  in  thorlast  resort,  on 
any  native  ^  the  same  kingdom.  The  person  thus  ^zed  on,  is  detained  while 
his  friends  are  sent  in  i^uest  of  the  debtor.  When  he  is  found,  a  meeting  is  called 
of  the  chief  people  of  the  place,  and  the  ddbtor  is  compelled  to  ransom  his  friend  by 
fulfilling  his  engagements.  If  he  is  unable  to  do  this,  his  person  is  immediately 
secured  and  sent  down  to  the  Coast,  and  tlie  other  released.  If  the  debtor  cannot 
be  found,  the  person  seized  on  is  obliged  to  pay  double  the  amount  of  the  debt, 
ox  is  himself  sold  into  slavery.  I  was  given  to  understand,  however,  that  this 
part  of  the  law  is  seldom  enforced. 
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.e9d)^bkbtite<)tbfi:iii^dry[belMs!ffiiata^  fi^  :witchGraft,  is 
iii0i{qfcf>ret^nd«d'fnjagi€M  hjri  wvhkii/thq  Hres  or.  healths  of  per*^ 
lions  are^aieefae^::  i  in  x>ther*)«Mwd^^  administering  of 

pdson; ;  No  atrial  £l|)r  this  cSsmceirhotm^ty  came  tinder  my 
efAwnwtSoniivhtle liwai  int Afrkat  !and  litheyefora ai^oee  that 
^Qvho^^ahd  itsrjxihiafaniem^jQQtsifar  buti^ry  seldom. 

When  >a  free  man  ^has  ibeooine^a  Htare  by  any  one  of  the  causes 
before  mentioilcd,  be/i^ctiidralfyf  OQpntinaes  »^  life,  and  his 
children  (if  they  are  born  of  an  enslaved  mother)  are  brought 
up  in  the  same  state  of  servitude.  There  are  however  a  few 
instances  of  slaves  obtaining  their  freedom,  and  sometimes  even 
with  the  consent  of  their  masters ;  as  by  performing  some  singu- 
lar piece  of  service,  or  by  going  to  battle,  and  bringing  home 
two  slaves  as  a  ransome ;  but  the  common  way  of  regaining 
freedom  is  by  escape,  and  when  slaves  have  once  set  their  minds 
on  running  away,  they  often  succeed.  Some  of  them  will  wait 
for  years  before  an  opportunity  presents  itself,  and  during  that 
period  shew  no  signs  of  discontent  In  general,  it  may  be  re* 
marked,  that  slaves  who  come  from  a  hilly  country,  and  have 
been  much  accustomed  to  hunting  and  travel,  are  more  apt  to 
attempt  their  escape,  than  such  as  are  born  in  a  flat  country, 
and  have  been  employed  in  cultivating  the  land. 

Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  that  system  of  slavery  which 
prevails  in  Africa ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  its  nature  and  extent, 
that  it  is  a  system  of  no  modern  date.  It  probably  had  its  ori- 
gin in  the  remote  ages  of  antiquity,  before  the  Mahomedans 
explored  a  path  across  the  Desert.  How  far  it  is  maintained  and 
supported  by  the  slave  traffic,  which,  for  two  hundred  years,  the 
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nations  of  Eurc^  have  carried  on.  with  the  hati^  of  ftheGoast, 
it  18  neither  within  myi  province^  nor  in  my  power,  to  explain; 
If  my  sentiments  should  be  required  concerning  the  efiect  which 
a  discontinuance  of  tl»t  commerce  would  produce  oh  the  man- 
ners of  the  natives,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in: absecvb]^, 
that,  in  the  present  unenlightened^state  of  their  miodsiimy  offr- 
nion  is,  the  effect  would  neither  be  so  extensive  or  henefiiiaU 
4s  many  wise  and  worthy  persons  fondly  expeet.    . 
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..  CHAPTER  XXIU. 
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Cy  ^Id^dUst,  and  the  Mariner  in.  wbkb  it  is  4:olJected.'-^Process 
of  Washing  it. — Its  Vdue  in  Africa. — Of  Ivory. — Surprise  of 
the-  Negroes  at  ftie  Eagerness  of  the  Europeans  for  this  Com- 
;  $n&dityi-^Scattered  Teeth  frequency  picked  up  in  the  Woods.— 
Mode  of  Hunting  the  Elepbani.^^^me  Reflections  m  the  un* 
improved  State  of  the  Country,  &cj 

Those  valaable  commodities)  gold  ahd  ivory  (the  n«t  oljects 
of  our  inquiry)  have  probably  been  found  in  Africa  from  the 
first  ages  of  the  world.  ^They  are  reckoned  among  its  mosi 
important  productions  in  the  earliest  records  of  its  history. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  gold  is  seldom  or  never  discovered, 
except  in  mountainous  arid^drren  countries:  Nature,  it  is  said, 
thus  making  amends  inxme  way,  for  her  penuriousness  in  the 
others  This,  however,  is  not  wholly  true.  Gold  is  found  in 
considerable  qu^tiiies  'throughout  every  part  of  Manding ;  a 
country  which  3s.  indeed  hilly,  but  cannot  properly  be  called 
mountainousl  much  lessiarren.  It  is  also  found  in  great  plenty 
in  Jallonkadoo  (particul&ifly;  about  Boori),  another  hilly,  but  by 
no  means  an  infertilecountry.:' It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the 
plac^  last  mentioiwd  ^Bowi),  which  is  situated  about  four  days' 
journey  to  the. south*- west ^f.Kamalia,  the  salt  market  is  often 
supplied,  at  the  same  time,  with  rock-salt  from   the  Great 
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Desert,  and  sea-salt  from  the  Rio  Grande ;  the  price  of  each,  at 
this  distance  from  its  source,  being  nearly  the  same;  and  the 
dealers  in  each,  whether  Moors  from  the  north,  or  Negroes 
from  the  west,  are  invited  thither  by  the  same  motives,  that  of 
bartering  their  salt  for  gold. 

The  gold  of  Manding,  so, fas  as  Ixbtild  le&rn,  is  nietver  ibuifd 
in  any  matrix  or  veirt,  but  always  ia'smdll  grains,  n^sirly  in 
a  pure  state,,  from  the  size  of  a  pin's,  head,  to  that  of^a  j)ea; 
scattered  through  a  large/  body  of  daod^  dr  clay ;  and  in  this 
state,  it  is  called  by  th^-JMbndifigdes^^^md/^  ^unko/ ^"^^gold 
powder/'  It  is,  however,  extremely  probable^  by  vs^ftit  I^could 
learn  of  the  situation  of  the  ground,  that  most  of  it  has  origi- 
nally been  washed  dowA  by  repeated  torrents  from,  the  neigh* 
bouring  hills.  The  manner  itl  Which  it  is  collected,  is  neprly 
as  follows:  ' 

About  the  beginning  of  December,  wheo  the  harvest  is.o¥er, 
and  the  streams  and  torrents  hftve  greaUy  subsided^  the  Maslsa, 
or  chief  of  the  towjn,  appoints  a\  day  to:  begin  tsanoo  ionpi  ^^  gold 
•«  washing;"  and  the  women  are  sore  to  have  thertitelves  ih 
readiness  by  the  time  appointed;  A, paddle^  qr  spad^  for 
digging  up  the  sand,  two  or  three  calabadies  foif.  wiAahiiig 
it  in,  and  a  few.  quills  for  containing  the  geld  dust,  are: all 
the  imj^ements  necessary  for  the  purposed  On;  the  morning 
of  their  departure,  a  bullock  is  killed  for  the  first  day's  enter- 
tainment, and  a  number  of  prayers  and  charms  are  used  to 
ensure  success;  for  a  failure  on  that  day^  is  thought  a  bad  omen. 
The  Mansa  of  Kamalia,  with  fourteen  of  his  people,  were  I 
remember  so  much  disappointed  in  their  first  day's  stashing, 
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that  very  few  of  tihem  had  resolution  to  persevere ;  and  the  few 
ihat  did^  had  but  very  indifferent  success ;  which  indeed,  is  not 
jnuch  to  b^  wondered  at ;  for  instead  of  opening  some  untried 
place,  they  (Continued  to  dig.  and  wash  in  the  same  spot  where 
they  had  dpg  and  washed  for  years;  and  where,  of  course,  but 
few  large  grains  could  be  left. 

The  w4shjiig  the  sands  of  the  streams,  is  by  far  the  easiest 
wgy.of  obftajining  the  gold-dust;  but  in  most  places  the  sands 
havet>^ei)  fio  narrowly  searched  before,  that  unless  the  stream 
takes  some  new  course,  the  gold-  is  found  but  in  small  quan- 
tities. White  some  of  the  party  are  busied  in  washing  the 
sands,  others  employ  themselves  farther  up  the  torrent,  where 
th?  rapidity  of  the  stream  has  carried  away  all  the  clay,  sand, 
&c.  and  l^ft  nothing  but  small  pebbles.  The  search  among 
these  is  a  very  troublesome  task.  I  have  seen  women  who 
have  had  the  i^in  worn  off  the  tops  of  their  fingers  in  thi^ 
employment.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  rewarded  by 
finding  pieces  of  gold,  which  they  call  sanoo  birroy  **  gold 
*'  stones/'  th*t  amply  repay  them  for  their  trckible.  A  woman 
aqd  h^r  dai^hter,  inhabitants  of  Kamalia,  found  in  one  day 
two  pieces  of  this  kind ;  one  of  five  drachms,  and  the  other  of 
three  drachms  weight.  But  the  most  certain  and  profitable 
mode  of  washing,  i^  practised  in  the  height  of  the  dry  season, 
by  digging  a  deep  pit,  like  a  draw-well,  near  some  hill  which 
has  previously  been  discovered  to  contain  gold.  The  pit  is  dug 
with  small  spadeis  or  com  paddles,  and  the  earth  is  drawn  up 
in  large  calabashes.  As  the  Negroes  dig  through  the  dlfierent 
strata  of  clay  or  sand,  a  calabash  or  two  €&  each  is  wa$hedi  by 
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way  of  experiment;  and  in  this  manner  the  labourers  proceed, 
until  they  come  to  a  stratum  containing  gold;  or  until  they 
are  obstructed  by  rocks,  or  inundated  by  water.  In  general, 
when  they  come  to  a  stratum  of  fine  reddish  sand,  with  small 
black  specks  therein,  they  find  gold,  in  some  proportion  or  other, 
and  send  up  large  calabashes  full  of  the  sand,  for  the  women 
to  wash;  for  though  the  pit  is  dug  by  the  men,  the  gold  is 
always  washed  by  the  women,  who  are  accustomed  from  their 
infancy  to  a  similar  operation,  in  separating  the  husks  of  corn 
from  the  meal. 

As  I  never  descended  into  any  one  of  these  pits,  I  cannot 
say  in  what  manner  they  are  worked  under  ground.  Indeed, 
the  situation  in  which  I  was  placed*,  made  it  necessary  for 
me  to  be  cautious  not  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  the  natives, 
by  examining  too  for  into  the  riches  of  their  country;  but 
the.  manner  of  separating  the  gold  from  the  sand,  is  very 
simple,  and  is  frequently  performed  by  the  women  in  the 
middle  pf  the  town ;  for  when  the  searciiers  return  from  the 
valleys  in  the  evening,  they  commonly  bring  with  them  each  a 
calabash  or  two  of  sand,  to  be  washed  by  ^uch  of  the  females 
as  remain  at  home.    The  operation  is  simply  as  follows.  - 

A  portion  of  sand  or  clay  (for  the  gold  is  sometimes  found 
in  a  brown  coloured  clay),  is  put  into  a  large  calabash,  and 
mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.  The  woman,  whose 
office  it  is,  then  shakes  the  calabash  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
mix  the  sand  and  water  together,  and  give  the  whole  a  rota- 
tory motion;  at  first  gently,  but  afterwards  more  quick,  until 
a  small  portion  of  sand  and  water,  at  every  revolution,  flies  over 
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the  brim  of  the  calabash:  Thfe  sand  thus  separated,  is  only  the 
coarsest  particles  mixed  With*  a  little  muddy  Water.' ''  After  the 
operation  l^s  been  continued  for  some  time,  the  sand  is  allowed 
to  subside,  and  the  water  poured. off;  a  portion  of  coarse  shnd 
which  is  now  uppermost  in  the  calabash,  is  removed^y  the  hand; 
and  fresh  water  being  added,  the  operation  is  repeated  until  the 
water  comes  off  almost  pure.*  The  woman  now' take*  a  feecond 
calabash,  and  shakes  the  sand  and  water  gently  from  the  one  to 
the  otherj^reserving  that  portion  of  sand  which  is^ttejft  the  hot- 
torn  of  the  calabash,  and  which  is  most  likely  tof  ^obtain  the 
gold.  This  small  quantity  is  mixed  with  some  pAre  water,  and 
being  moved  about  in  the  calabash,  is  carefblly  examined.  *  If 
a  few  particles  of  gold  are  picked  out,  the  contents  of  the  other 
calabash  are  examined  in  the  same  manner ;  but,  in  general,  the 
party  is  well  Contented,  if  she  can  obtain  three  or  four  grains 
from  the  contents  of  both  calabashes.  Some  women,  however, 
by  long  practice,  become  so  well^acquairtted  With  the  nature  of 
the  sand,  and  the  mode  of  washing  it,  that  they  willcoUefet 
gold,  where  others  cannot  find  a  single  [iarticfe.  The  gold  dust 
is  kejrt  in  quilis,  stopt  up  with  Cotton  j  and  the  Washers  are 
fond  of  displaying  a  nunf  ber  of  these  qiilMs^  in  their  hair.  Gene- 
rally Speaking,  if  a  person  i>ses  Comrtionxliiigence,  in  a  propet*  soil, 
it  is  supposed  that  as  much  gold  may  be  collected  by  him  in  the 
course  of  the  dry  season,  as  is  equal  to  the  value  of  two  slaves. 

Thus  simple  is  the  process  by  which  the  Negroes  obtain  gold  in 
Handing  ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  this  account,  that  the  country 
contains  a  considerable  portion  of  this  precious  metal ;  for  many 
of  the  smaller  particles  must  necessarily  escape  the  observation 
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of  the  naked  ey« ;  and  as  the  natives  generally  search  the  sands  of 
streams  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  hiljb,  arid  consequently 
far  removed  from  the  mines  where  the  gold  Was  originally 
produced,  the  labourers  are  sometimes  but  ill  paid  for  their 
trouble.  Minute  particles  only,  of  this  heavy  metal,  can  be 
carried  by  the  current  to  any  considerable  distance. ;  the  larger 
must  remain  deposited  near  the  original  sourcife  from  whence 
they  capie.  Were  the  gold-beal-ing  streaiii^  to  be  traced'  to 
their  fountains  5  and  the  hills  from  whence  they  spring,  properly 
examined,  the:  sand  in  which  the  gold  i3  thfere  deposited  woisJd, 
no  doubtt  be  found  to.obntiin  particle$of  a.ntuch  larger  size ;  * 
and  even  tbe^smaH  grains  might  be  collected  to  considerable 
advantage  by  the  use  of  quicksilver,  jand  other  improvements, 
vyith  which  the  native  are  at  present,  miacquiainted. 

Part  of  this  gold  is  convert^  into  ornaments  fot*  the  women, 
.  but,  in  general,  thepe.  ornaments  eje  more  to  be  admired  for 
their  weight,  than  thefe  workmanship*  They  ar?  massy  and 
joCjdnvenient,  particiilariy  ttht  ear-rings,  whiohi  are  commonly 
so  hfeavjr  ais  to  fmU-down  and  lacerate  the  lobe  of^lhe  ear; 
Jo  avpjid  whii^h.  tshey  are  supported  by  a  thong  oi  red  leather, 
which  passes  0v0r  ^IjecrowyLpf  the  head  from  <wi«  eiar  to  tlie 
other.    The  necklace  digpl^ys,  gue^ter  fancy;  dnd  the  proper 

*  I  am  informed  ^hut  thq  gpl|4  mine,  as  it  is  called,  in  Wicklpw,  '^  Ireland, 
which  was  discovered  in  the  year  1795,  is  near  the  top,  apd  upon  the  ?teep  altype, 
of  a  mountain.  Here,  pieces  of  gold  of  several  ounces  weight  were  frequently 
found.  What  would  have  been  gold-dust  *two  miles  below,  was  here  golden 
gravel ;  that  is,  each  grkin  ^as  Hke  a  small  peblilc  ih  srire,  and  oAe  piece  Was 
found  which  weighed  near  twenty-two  ounces  troy.      '  ^ 


arrangement  of  the  different  beads  and  plates  of  gpld,  is  the 
great  criterion  of  t;aste  and  degance.  When  a  lady  Of  conse- 
quence Is  in  fuU  dress,  her  g(rfd  oraaments  may  be  worth  al- 
together, from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds  sterling*         ,  \ 

A  small  quantity  of  gold  is  likewise  emplo3red  by  the  Slatees, 
in'  defraying  the  expences  oF  their  joornies  to  and  from  the 
Coast ;  but  by  far  the  greater  proporticm  is  annually  carried 
away  byr  die  Moors  in  exchange  fbrsait/.and  other  merchandlEe. 
Daring  my  stay  at  Kamalia^  the  gold  collected  by  the  different 
traders  at  that  place,  for  salt  alone,  w^  nearly  equal  to  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  pounds  sterling ;  and  as  Kamalifli 
is  bat  a  small  town,  and  net  much  rraorted  to  by  the  trading 
Moors,  this  quantity  must  have  borne  a  very  small  proportion 
to  the  gold  collected  at  Kancaba,  Kankaree,  and  some  other 
large  towns.  The  value  of  salt  in  this  part  of  Africa  is  very 
great.  One  slab,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  fourteen 
mches  in  breadth,  and  two  inches  in  thickness,  will  sometimes 
sell  for  about  two  pounds  ten  shillings  sterling,  and  from  one 
poun4  fifteen  shillings,  to  two  pounds,  may  be  considered  as 
the  cpmmoxi  price.  Four  of  these  slabs  are  coi^idered  as  a 
load  for  an  ass,  and  six  for  a  bullock.  The  value  of  European 
merxihandize  in  Manding  varies  very  much,  according  to  the 
supply  from  the  Coast,  or  the  dread  of  war  in  the  country ;  but 
the  return  fpr  such  articles  is  commonly  made  in  slaves.  The 
price  of  a  prime  slave  when  I  was  at  KamaHa,  was  from  nine 
to  tivdve  minkallieSf  and  European  commodities  had  then 
Aearly  the  following  value : 
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iS^gun  flints,  1 

4B  leaves  of  tobacco,  1  .  .  ,   „. 

;  ^  .       >one  minkalli. 

so  chai;g«8  of  .^mpowder,  1 

A  cutlass,  :  J 

A  musket,  from  three -to  four  miokallies. 

The  produce  of  the  countryman!  tke  di&MQt  nscessaraes  of  Hfe^ 

when  exchanged  for  gold,  sold;  as  IbUows : 

Common  praybidns  for  one  day,  the  we^^  of  om^edae^ 
kissi^a  black  bean,s]x  of  whid^iiiakeche  w&ightof  cee^minjcalh}) 
—41  chicken,  one  teelee-ki3ar-^-fl.sheep.three.tMde^ldssi— ^bul-^ 
lock  one  minkalli-r-a  liorse  from  ten  to  seventeen  minkalliea. 

The  Negroes  weigh  the  gold  in: small  balances,  which  th^ 
tlwap  carry  about  them .  They  make  no  diiSBorence  in.  point  of 
value,  between  gold  dusct.and  wrought  gold.  In  bartering  one 
article  for  another,  t|\e  penson  who  receives  the  gold^  always 
w^ghs  it  with  his  own  tedee^LJssi.  These  beans  are  some« 
times  fraudulently  sqaked  in  Shea^^butter,  to  ip&ke  them  .heavy  ; . 
and  I  once  saw  a  pebble  aground  exactly  into /the  fbvm  of  one 
of  them ;  but  such  practices  are  mtt  very  comnion. 
'  Having  now  related  the  substance:  of  what,  occurs  to  my  9e^ 
Collection  concerning  the  Africa  roc^le  of  obtaining  gdd  fhmi 
the  earth,  and  its  value  in  i^rfaw,  I. proceed  to  the  next tt^tide^ 
of  which  I  ppqiosed  to  treat,  namely,  hary.    . 

Nothing  created  a^greatersurprise among  the.Negroes  on  the 
seacdast,  than  the  eag^ne8s<lisplayedr.by -thefurdpean  traden 
to  procure  ekphants:'  teeth;  itibeing.excesidin^ly  diflSeult  to 
make  them  comprehend  to  what  use  it  is  applied.  Although  they 
are  shewn  knives  with  ivory  hafts,  combs,  and  toys  of  the  same 


matemU  and  fxe  CQ&vioc&d  th»t  the  ivorythw  jmnv^UtrsA^ 
was  originally  parts  of  a  tooth,  they  are  not  aatiisfief^*  They 
suspect  that  this  donuhodity.  bmotie  fpequfnti^  ceoyfrt^it  in 
Europe,  to  purposes  of  far  gi^atdrJiQlKttft^nce;  the  true  nftr 
ture  of  which  is  studiously  concealed  from  them,  l^t  th^  p^ic^ 
«f  iv(»*y  should  be  enhanced.,  l-h^  dannot;  they  i^y»  \9m\y 
persuade  themsdves,  that  shipef  Would  be  biiik,  and' voyaglte 
wbdertaken,  to  procure  an  article,  whick  h&d  no  other  v^lue 
than  tbaitof  fUtfnishiii^.htodie&  to  knty«^  £pB.  wkoa  pieees  of 
w<knI  would  ahsyoi  the  purpiM^  ciquiUy  well.-: 

Elephants  are  veiy  numeibiis  in  the  kitsdorbf  Africa,  imt  th6f 
«]ipear  to  be  a  distinct  fipteies  fcom^hode  .found  in  Aaa.  Blw- 
menbach,  in  his  figures  of  objects  of  natkical  .histocj^,  Ina  give* 
good  drawingsiof  a  grindet  of  each  ;.'and  the  vaiaat^on  'wctiSietiU 
M.  CAvier  also  has  given,  in.  t;he  Magaxm  Encyck^tque,^ 
clear  account  of  the  difference  between  them.  As  I  never 
enmtned  th»Aatatio«leph^t^  I  Jb«ye.«hQaan. father  to  f^^  to 
those  «rrlters»  than.adiranoe  this  las  an  oj^tuon  of  «Qy  own,  .  It 
ku  Iwen  said,  that  jthe  African  eklphejit  «3  «f  al^fla  ^oc^ 
nakuse  than  the  Asiatic,  and  incapithlie  of  Imng  taaieid,.  ■.  Th? 
Negroes  eertakily  do  not  at  present  tatn^;  theoi ;  by);  when,.w# 
consider  that  the  Carthagiitiaas  had  aivwdys  tante  ^eyifc^H^  in 
their  arinies,  arid  actually  transpocted  isoiae  9$  tJ^efQ  to  U^ly  in 
tlie  course  of  the  Punic  wars;  it  secni»iaOre  iibe^  ^t,tl}ej 
shoukt  hare  possessed  the  art  of  itaming. their  PViH  j^epfagnjta* 
duui  have  submitted  to  the  expckio^  of  brji^ing  i^uoh  VAS&  anir 
mals  from  Asia.  Perhaps,  tjie  barbarous  pr^tipe  jc^huntiifg 
the  African  el&phants  for  the  slke  of  their  teieih*  has.  irendef^d 
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H  distance,  until  they  perceive  some  one  stray  from  the  rest,  ^id 
come  into  such  a  situation  as  to  be  fired  Bt,  with  advantage. 
Th^  liunters  then  approach  with  great  caution,  creeping 
dmongst  the  long  grass,  until  they  have  got  near  enough  to  be 
sure  of  their  aim.  They  then  dischai^  all  their  pieces  at  onoe, 
dnd  throw  themselves  on  their  faces  aovong  the  grass.  The 
woiiilded  elephant  immediately  applies  his  trunk  to  the  dS£ferent 
VfoUnds,  but  being  unable  to  extract, the  balls,  and  seeing  no* 
body  hear  him,  becomes  quite  furious,  and  runs  about  amongst 
t&e  bushes,  until  by  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood  he  has  ex- 
hausted himself,  and  aflbrds  the  hunters  an  opportunity  of  firing 
a  seccmd  time  at  him,  by  which  he  is  generally  brought  to 
the  ground. 

:  Tlie  skin  is  now  taken  off,  and  extended  on  the  ground  with 
f)6g^  to  dry;  and  such  parts  of  the  flesh  as  are  most  esteemed, 
are  cut  up  into  thin  slices,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  to  senre  for 
provisions  oh  aome  future  occasion.  The  teeth  are  strtick  out 
with  a  light  hatchet,  which  the  hunters  always  cany  along  with 
tiiem ;  not  only  for  that  purpose,  but  also  to  enable  them  to 
-cut  down  such  trees  as  contain  honey ;  for  though  they  carry 
with  ihem  only  five  or  six  days  provisions,  they  will  remain  in 
tilK  woods  for  months,  if  they  are  successfiil ;  and  support 
themsdves  upon  the  flesh  of  such  elephants  as  they  kill,  and 
Tprild  honey. 

:  TJie  ivory  thus  collected,  is  seldom  brought  down  to  the 
Coast  by  the  hunters  themselves*  They  dispose  of  it  to  the 
itinerant  merchants,  who  come  annually  from  the  Coast  with 
tatm  and  ammunition,  to  purchase  this  valuable  commodity. 
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Soiae  of  these  merchants  will  collect  vKxty  in  the  cwrs^  ci 
one  seasmi,  sufficient  to  loa^  fopr  or  five  as6es>  A  gi^t.  qmio-f 
tity  of  ivory  is  likewise  brought  from  the  interior,  ,hy(  thft 
slave  ooJSes;  thwe  are,  howev^,  some  Slatees,  of  theiMaliOT 
medan  persuasipa,  who,: from  motives  of  religion,  wiU.oot  d&fl 
in  ivory;  nor  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  ele|»hant,  unless  it  Im 
been  killed  with  a  spear. 

The  quantity  of  ivory  collected  in  this  pMt  of  AfrijM,  is  not 
ao  great,  nor  are  the  teeth  in  general  «o  iarge  as.  in  thecounr 
Iriefl  nearer  the  Line:  few  of  them  weigh  jiAPre.ftban. eighty,  or 
one  hundred  pounds .;  and,  upon  an  &yerage,ft'bar  of  European 
merchandise  maj^  be  .reckoned  as  thfepiioe  of  a  pound  of  ivory. 

I  have  now,  i  trust,  in  this  and  the  p»c«(ting  Ohapters,  ;e3c- 
plained  with  sufficient  minuHieQes^,  tjhe  pasture  isnd  ext^oit  <]f  the 
commercial  fConnectioD  whi<^h^at.precrent  psevaik*  it«l  haeloi^ 
subsisted,  between  the  Nc^o  nati[ye»  of  Ahpse  parts  of  Africa 
which  I  visited,  and  the  nationsofEnrjopie;  and  it  app04rs^t^l 
slaves,  gold,,  and  ivory ,^  together  with  the  few  articles  ^Aumerated 
in  the  beginning  of  my  :work,  :viz.  bees-wAxjandbonfey,  hides, 
gums,  aAd  dye  lAtoodiSi  dcinstitute  the  ivhote  p^Ctalogud  of  ^r 
portable  comav)dlti<». :  Qther  prbductions^Jtowever,  h«ve  been 
Incidentally  noticed  as  the  giovuth  of  Africa  ;•  such  ras'^^rain  of 
dif^eren^  kinds,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton-wool,  and  perhaps  a 
few  others;  but  of  all  these  (which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
cultivation  and  labour),  the  natives  raise  sufficient  only  for 
their  own  immediate  expenditure;  nor,  under  the  present 
system  of  their  laws,  manners,  trade  and  government,  can  any 
thing  farther  be  expected  from  them.     It  cannot,  however. 
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admit  of  a  doubt^  that  all  the  rich  and  valuable  productions^ 
both  of  the  East  and  West  Indies^  might  easily  be  naturalized^ 
and  brought  to  the  utmost  perfection,  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
this  immense  continent  Nothing  is  wanting  to  this  end,  but 
example,  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  natives;  and  instruction, 
to  enable  them  to  direct  their  industry  to  proper  objects.  It 
was  not  possible  for  me  to  behold  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  vast  herds  of  cattle,  proper  both  for  labour  and  food,  and 
a  variety  of  other  circumstances  favourable  to  colonization  and 
agriculture;  and  reject,  withal,  on  the  means  which  presented 
themselves  of  a  vast  inland  navigation,  without  lamenting  that 
a  country,  so  abundantly  gifted  and  favoured  by  nature,  should  - 
remain  in  its  present  savage  and  neglected  state.  Much  more 
did  L  lament,  that  a  people  of  manners  and  dispositions  so 
gentle  and  benevolent,  should  either  be  left  as  they  now  are, 
immersed  in  the  gross  and  uncomfc^rtable  blindness  of  pagan 
superstition,  or  permitted  to  become  converts  to  a  system  of 
bigotry  and  fanaticism ;  which,  without  enlightening  the  mind, 
often  debases  the  heart.  On  this  subject  many  observations 
might  be  made;  but  the  reader  will  probably  think  that  I 
have  already  digressed  too  largely;  and  I  now,  therefore^ 
return  to  my  situation  at  Kamalia« 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

Trans  actions  atKamaUa  resumed^-^ArabicMSS.  in  Use  among 
the  Mabomedan  Negroes. — Ructions  concerning  the  Conver- 
sion and  Education  of  the  Negro  Children. — Return  of  the 
Author's  Benefactor,  Karfa. — Further  Account  of  the  Purchase 
and  Treatment  of  Slaves. — Fast  of  Rbamadaoy  bow  observed 
by  the  Negroes. — Authors  anxiety  for  the  Day  of  Departure. 
— The  Caravan  sets  out — Account  cf  it  on  its  Departure,  and 
Proceedings  on  the  Road,  until  Us  arrival  at  Kinytakooro. 

JL  HE  schoorn»i8ter9  to  whose  care  I  was  entrusted  during  the 
absence  of  Karfa,  was  a  man  of  a  mild  disposition,  and  gentle 
maooers;  his  name  was  FankocMsna;  and  although  he  himself 
adhered  strictly  to  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  he  was  by  no  means 
intolerant  in  his  principles  towacds  others  who  differed  from 
him.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  m  reading;  and  teaching 
appeared  to  be  his  pleasure,  as  wdL  as  employment  His  school 
consisted  of  seventeen  boys,  most*of  whom  were  sons  of  Kafirs; 
and  two  girls,  one  of  whom  was  Katfi^'s  own  daughter.  The 
girk  received  their  instructions  in  the  day  time,  but  th6  boys 
.always  had  their  lessons  by  theiHght  of  a  large  fire  before  day-* 
braak^  ai^  again^  late  in  tl^  evening ;  for  being  considered^ 
dfturing  their  scholatdiip,.  a&  the  domestic  slaves  of  the  master, 
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they  were  employed  in  planting  corn,  bringing  fire-wood,  and 
in  other  servile  offices,  through  the  day. 

Exclusive  of  the  Koran,  and  a  book  or  two  of  commentaries 
thereon,  the  schoolmaster  possessed  a  variety  of  manuscripts, 
which  had  partly  been  purchased  from  the  trading  Moors,  and 
partly  borrowed  from  Bushreens  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
copied  with  great  care.  Other  MSS.  had  been  produced  to  me  at 
different  places  in  the  course  of  my  journey ;  and  on  recounting 
those  I  had  before  seen,  and  those  which  were  now  shewn  to 
me,  and  interrogating  the  schoolmaster  on  the  subject,  I  dis- 
covered that  the  Negroes  are  in  possession  (among  others),  of 
an  Arabic  version  of  the  Pentateuch  of  Moses,  which  they  call 
Taureta  la  Moosa.  This  is  so  highly  esteemed,  that  it  is  often 
sold  for  the  value  of  erne  prime  slave.  They  have  likewise  a 
version  of  the  Psalms  of  David  {Zahora  Dawidi);  and,  lastly, 
the  book  of  Isaiah,  which  they  call  Lingeeli  la  Isa,  and  it  is 
in  very  high  esteem.  I  suspect,  indeed,  that  in  all  these 
copies,  there  are  interpolations  of  some  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
Mahomet,  for  I  could  distinguish  in  many  passages  the  name 
of  the  Prophet.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  circumstance 
might  otherwise  have  been  accounted  for,  if  my  knowledge  of 
the  Arabic  had  been  more  extensive.  By  means  of  those  books, 
many  of  the  converted  Negroes  have  acquired  an  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  remarkable  events  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  account  of  our  first  parents;  the  death  of  Abel; 
the  deluge;  the  lives  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  the  story 
of  Joseph  and  his  brethren;  the  history  of  Moses,  David, 
Solomon,  &c.    All  these  have  been  related  to  me  in  the  Man- 
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dingo  language,  with  tolerable  exactness,  by  different  people; 
and  my  surprise  was  not  greater  on  hearing  these  accounts 
from  the  lips  of  the  Negroes,  than  theirs,  on  finding  that  I 
was  already  acquainted  with  them ;  for  although  the  Negroes 
in  general  have  a  very  great  idea  of  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  Europeans,  I  am  afraid  that  the  Mahomedan  converts 
among  them^ -think  but  very  lightly  of  our  superior  attainments 
in  religious  knowledge.  The  white  traders  in  the  maritime 
districts,  take  no  pains  to  counteract  this  unhappy  prejudice; 
always  performing  their  own  devotions  in  secret,  and  seldom 
condescending  to  converse  with  the  Negroes  in  a  friendly  and 
instinctive  manner.  To  me,  therefore,  it  was  not  so  much  the 
subject  of  wonder,  as  matter  of.  regret,  to  observe,  that  while 
the  superstition  of  Mahomet  has,  in  this  manner,  scattered  a 
few  faint  beams  of  learning  among  these  poor  people,  the  pre- 
cious light  of  Christianity  is  altogether  excluded.  I  could  not 
but  lament,  that  although  the  Coast  of  Africa  has  now  been 
known  and  frequented  by  the  Europeans  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  yet  the  Negroes  still  remain  entire  strangers 
to  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion.  We  are  anxious  to  draw 
from  obscurity  the  opinions  and  records  of  antiquity,  the 
beauties. of  Arabian  and  Asiatic  literature,  &c. ;  but  while  our 
libraries  are  thus  stored  with  the  learning  of  various  countries, 
we  distribute  with  a  parsimonious  hand,  the  blessings  of  reli- 
gious truth,  to  the  benighted  nations  of  the  earth.  The  natives 
of  Asia  derive  but  little  advantage  in  this  respect  from  an 
intercourse  with  us;  and  even  the  poor  Africans,  whom  we 
aflfect  to.  consider  as  barbarians,  look  upon  us,  I  fear,  as  little 
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better  than  a  race  of  formidable  but  ignorant  heathens.    When 
I  produced  Richardson's  Arabic  grammar  to  some  Slatees  on 
the  Gambia,  they  were  astonished  to  think  that  any  E(m>pean 
should  understand,  and  writ^f  the  sacred  language  of  their  re- 
ligion.   At  first,  they  suspected  tltat  it  might  have  been  writ- 
ten by  some  of  the  slaves  carried  from  the  Coast ;  but,  on  a 
closer  examination,  they  were  satisfied  that  no  Bushreen  could 
write  such  beautiful  Arabic ;  and  one  of  them  offered  to  give 
me  an  ass,  and  sixteen  bars  of  goods,  if  I  would  part  with  the 
book.    Perhaps,  a  short  and  easy  introduction  to  Cfarbtianity, 
such  as  is  found  in  some  of  the  catechisms  for  children,  ele- 
gantly printed  in  Arabic,  and  distributed  on  different  parts  of 
the  Coast,  might  have  a  wondeiful  e£^t.    The  expence  would 
be  but  trifling ;  curiosity  would  induce  many  to  read  it ;  and  the 
evident  superiority  which  it  would  possess  over  their  present 
manuscripts,  both  in  point  of  elegance  and  cheapness,  m^ht 
at  last  obtain  it  a  place  among  the  school  bodes  of  Africa. 
The  reflections  which  I  have  thus  ventured  to  submit  to 
.  my  readers  on  this  important  subject,  naturally  suggested  them- 
selves to  my  mind,  on  perceiving  the  encouragement  which  was 
thus  given  to  learning,  (such  as  it  is,)  in  many  parts  of  Africa. 
I  have  observed,  that  the  pupils  at  Kamalia  were  most  of  them 
the  children  of  Pagans  ;  their  parents*  therefore,  could  have  had 
no  predilection  for  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet.    Their  aim  was 
their  children's  improvement;  and  if  a  more  enlightened  sya«em 
had  presented  itself,  it  would  probably  have  been  preferred. 
The  children,  too,  wanted  not  a  spirit  of  emulation ;  whkh  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  tutor  to  encourage.    When  any  one  of  them  has 
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read  through  the  Koran,  and  performed  a  certain  number  of 
public  prayers,  a  feast  is  prepared  by  the  schoolmaster,  and  the 
scholar  undergoes  an  examination,  or  (in  European  terms,) 
takes  out  bis  degree.  I  attended  at  three  different  inaugurations 
€f  this  sort,  and  heard  with  pleasure,  the  distinct  and  intelli* 
gent  answers  which  the  scholars  frequently  gave  to  the  Bush- 
reens,  who  assembled  on  those  occasions,  and  acted  as  examiners. 
When  the  Bushreens  had  satisfied  themselves  respecting  the 
learning  and  abilities  of  the  scholar,  the  last  page  of  the  Koran 
was  put  into  his  hand^  and  he  was  desired  to  read  it  aload :  after 
the  boy  had  finished  this  lesson,  he  pressed  the  paper  against  his 
forehead,  and  pronounced  the  word  Amen;  upon  which  all  the 
Bushreens  rose,  and  shaking  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  bestowed 
upon  him  the  title  of  Bushreen. 

When  a  scholar  has  undergone  this  examination,  his  parents 
are  informed  that  he  has  completed  his  education,  and  that  it 
is  incumbent  on  them  to  redeem  their  son,  by  giving  to  the 
schodmaster  a  dave,  or  tUe  price  of  a  slave,  in  exchange;  which 
is  always  done,  if  the  parents  can  affcNnd  to  do  it ;  if  not,  the 
boy  remains  the  domestic  slave  of  the  schoolmaster  until  he 
can^  by  his  own  industry,  collect  goods  sufficient  to  ransome 
himself. 

About  a  week  after  the  departure  of  Karfa,  three  Moors  ar- 
rived at  Kamalia  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt,  and  other 
merchandize,  which  they  had  obtained  on  credit,  from  a  mer- 
cbaot  of  Fezzan,  who  had  lately  arrived  at  Kancaba.  Their  en* 
gagement  was  to  pay  him  his  price  when  the  goods  were  sold, 
which  they  expected  would  be  in  the  course  of  a  month.   Being 
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rigid  Bushreens,  they  were  accommodated  with  two  of  Karfa's 
huts,  and  sold  their  goods  to  very  great  advantage. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  Karfa  returned  to  Kamalia  with  a 
number  of  people,  and  thirteen  prime  slaves  which  he  had  pur- 
chased. He  likewise  brought  with  him  a  young  girl  whom  he 
had  married  at  Kancaba,  as  his  fourth  wife,  and  had  given  her 
parents  three  prime  slaves  for  her.  She  was  kindly  received  at 
the  door  of  the  baloon  by  Karfa's  other  wives,  who  conducted 
their  new  acquaintance  and  co-partner  into  one  of  the  best 
huts,  which  they  had  caused  to  be  swept  and  white- washed,  oh 
purpose  to  receive  her.  * 

My  clothes  were  by  this  time  become  so  very  ragged,  that 
I  was  almost  ashamed  to  appear  out  of  doors ;  but  Karfa,  on 
the  day  after  his  arrival,  generously  presented  me  with  such 
a  garment  and  trowsers,  as  are  commonly  worn  in  the  country. 

The  slaves  which  Karfa  had  brought  with  him  were  all  of 
them  prisoners  of  war  ;  they  had  been  taken  by  the  Bambarran 
army  in  the  kingdoms  of  Wassela  and  Kaarta,  and  carried  to 
Sego,  where  some  of  them  had  remained  three  years  in  irons. 
From  Sego  they  were  sent,  in  con^pany  with  a  number  of  other 
captives,  up  the  Niger  in  two  large  canoes,  and  offered  for  sale 
at  Yamina,  Bammakoo,  and  Kancaba;  at  which  places  the 
greater  number  of  the  captives  were  bartered  for  gold-dust,  and 
the  remainder  sent  forward  to  Kankaree. 

Eleven  of  them  confessed  to  me  that  they  had  been  slaves 
from  their  infancy ;  but  the  other  two  refused  to  give  any  account 

♦  The  Negroes  white-wash  their  huts  with  a  mixture  of  bone-ashes  and  water, 
to  which  is  commonly  added  a  little  gum. 
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of  their  former  condition.  They  were  all  very  inquisitive;  but 
they  viewed  me  at  first  with  looks  of  horror,  and  repeatedly 
asked  if  my  countrymen  were  cannibals.  They  were  very  de- 
sirous, to  know  what  became  of  the  slaves  after  they  had  crossed- 
the  salt  water.  I  told  them,  that  they  were  employed  in  culti- 
vating the  land  ;  but  they  would  not  believeme ;  and  one  of  them 
putting  bis  hand  upon  the  ground,  said  with  great  simplicity, 
"  have  you  really  got  such  ground  as  this,  to  set  your  feet  upon  ?'* 
A  deeply  rooted  idea,  that  the  whites  purchase  Negroes  for  the 
purpose  of  devouring  them,  or  of  selling  them  to  others,  that  they 
may  be  devoured  hereafter,  naturally  makes  the  slaves  contem- 
plate a  journey  towards  the  Coast  with  great  terror;  inso- 
much that  the  Slatees  are  forced  to  keep  them  constantly  in 
irons,  and  watch  them  very  closely,  to  prevent  their  escape. 
They  are  commonly  secured,  by  putting  the  right  leg  of  one, 
and  the  left  of  another,  into  the  same  pair  of  fetters.  By 
supporting  the  fetters  with  a  string,  they  can  walk,  though  very 
slowly.  Every  four  slaves  are  likewise  fastened  together  by  the 
necks,  with  a  strong  rope  of  twisted  thongs ;  and  in  the  night, 
an  additional  pair  of  fetters  is  put  on  their  hands,  and  sometimes 
a  light  iron  chain  passed  round  their  necks. 

Such  of  them  as  evince  marks  of  discontent,  are  secured  in  a 
different  manner.  A  thick  billet  of  wood  is  cut  about  three 
feet  long,  and  a  gmooth  notch  being  made  upon  one  side  of  it,  the 
ankle  of  the  slave  is  bolted  to  the  smooth  part  by  means  of  a 
strong  iron  staple,  one  prong  of  which  passes  on  each  side  of 
the  ankle.  All  these  fetters  and  bolts  are  made  from  native 
iron;  in  the  present  case  they  were  put  on  by  the  blacksmith 
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as  soon  as  the  slaves  arrived  from  Kanc^ba^  and  were  not 
taken  off  until  the  morning  on  which  the  coffle  deputed  for 
Gambia. 

-     In  other  respects,  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  during  their  stay 
at  Kamalia,  was  far  from  being  harsh  or  cruel.   They  were  led 
out  in  their  fetters,  every  morning,  to  the  shade  of  the  tamarind 
tree,  where  they  were  encouraged  to  play  at  games  of  hazard^ 
and  sing  diverting  songs,  to  keep  up  their  spirits;  for  though 
some  of  them  sustained  the  hardships  of  their  situation  with 
amazing  fortitude,  the  greater  part  were  very  much  dejected, 
and  would  sit  all  day  in  a  sort  of  sullen  melancholy,  with  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  the'  ground.    In  the  evening,  their  irons  were 
examined^  and  thehr  hand  fetters  put  on ;  after  which  they  were 
conducted   into  two  large  huts,   where  they  were  guarded 
during  the  night  by  Karfa's  domestic  slaves.    But  notwith- 
standing all  this,  about  a  week  after  their  arrival,  €«ie  of  the 
slaves  had  the  address  to  procure  a  small  knife,  with  which  he 
opened  the  rings  of  his  fetters,  cut  the  rope,  and  made  his 
escape :  more  of  them  would  probably  have  got  off,  had  they 
assisted  each  other  ;  but  the  sl^ve  no  sooner  founds  himself  at 
liberty,  than  he  refused  to  stop,  and  assist  in  breaking  the 
chain  which  was  fastened  round  the.  necks  of  his  companions. 

As  all  the  Slatees  and  slaves  belonging  to  the  coffle  were 
now  assembled,  either  at  Kamalia,  or  at  some  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  villages,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  we  should 
have  set  out  immediately  for  Gambia;, but  though  the  day  of 
our  departure  was  frequently  fixed,  it  was  always  found  ex- 
pedient to  change  it.    Some  of  the  people  had  not  prepared 
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their  dry  providi6nS;  others  had  gone  to  visit  their  i*elatic«is^ 
or  collect  some  trifling  debts ;  and,  last  of  all,  it  Was  necessaty 
to  consult  whether  the  day  vvould  be  a  lucky  one.  On  accduni 
of  one  of  these,  or  Other  such  causes,  our  departure  WaiS  piit  off, 
day  after  day,  until  the  month  of  February  was  f4r  advanced ; 
after  which  all  the  Slatees  agreed  to  remain  irt  their  present 
quarters,  until  the  fast  moon  was  over.  And  here  I  may  re- 
mat^,  that  loss  of  time,  is  an  object  of  no  great  importance 
ii>  the  eyes  of  a  Negfo.  If  he  has  any  thing  of  cbnsequerice  to 
petform,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  Whether  he  does  it 
to-day  or  to-morrow,  or  a  month  or  tw6  hewce:  so  long  as  he 
call  spend  the  pre^nt  moment  with  any  degree  of  comfort, 
he  gives^  himself  vety  little  concern  about  the  ftiture. 

'The  fast  of  tlhamadan  was  observed  with  great  strictness,  by 
all  the  Bushreens;  but,  instead  of  compellmg  me  to  follow  their 
example,  a^  the  Moors  did  on  a  sirtlilcrt'  occasion,  Karfa  frankly 
told  me  that  I  wae  at  liberty  to  pisijfsue  my  oWn  inclination.  In 
order,  however,  to  manifest  a  respect  for  their ireligious  opinions^ 
I  voluntarily  ^ted  three  d^ys,  whkh  was  thought  sufficient  to 
screen  me  from  th*  teproacbf^l  efrthet  of  Kafir.  During  th* 
fkst,  all  the  Slefeefii  belonging  to  the  cofik  assembled  every 
trtorniriginliarfia's  house,  where  the  schoolmaster  read  to  theitt 
some  religioii*  leSSbnt?,  from  a  large  folio  volume,  the  author  of 
Whkh  was  aft  Arab,  6f  the  mom  of  Sbeiffa.  In  the  evening, 
ihich  0^  the  women  as  had  embti»ced  Mahomedanism  assembledf, 
fifnd  staid  their  prayers  ptiblidy  at  the  MUura.  They  were  all 
dressed  iiv  white,  tind  went  through  the  different  prostrations, 
prescribed  by  their  religion,  with  becoming  solemnity.    Indeed, 
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during  the  whole  fast  of  Rhamadan,  the  Negroes  behaved 
themselves  with  the  greatest  meekness  and  humility;  forming 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  savage  intolerance  and  brutal  bigotry, 
which  at  this  period  characterize  the  Moors. 

When  the  fast  month  was  almost  at  an  end,  the  Bushreens 
assembled  at  the  Misura,  to  watch  for  the  appearance  of  the 
new  moon ;  but  the  evening  being  rather  cloudy,  they  were 
for  some  time  disappointed,  and  a  number  of  them  had  gone 
home  with  a  resolution  to  fast  another  day,  when  on  a  sudden 
this  delightful  object  showed  her  sharp  horns  from  behind  a 
cloud,  and  was  welcomed  with  the  clapping  of  hands,  beating 
of  drums,  firing  muskets,  and  other  marks  of  rejoicing.  As  this 
moon  is  reckoned  extremely  lucky,  Karfa  gave  orders  that  all 
the  people  belonging  to  the  cofiie  should  immediately  pack  up 
their  dry  provisions,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness;  and  on 
the  i6th  of  April,  the  Slatees  held  a  consultation,  and  fixed 
on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  as  the  day  on  which  the 
coffle  should  depart  from  Kamalia.  This  resolution  freed  me 
from  much  uneasiness ;  for  our  departure  had  already  been  so 
long  deferred,  that  I  was  apprehensive  it  might  still  be  put  off 
until  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season;  and  although 
Karfa  behaved  towards  me  with  the  greatest  kindness,  I  found 
my  situation  very  unpleasant.  The  Slatees  were  unfriend- 
ly to  me;  and  the  trading  Moors,  who  were  at  this  time  at 
Kamalia,  continued  to  plot  mischief  against  me,  from  the  first 
day  of  their  arrival.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  reflected,  that 
my  life  in  a  great  measure  depended  on  the  good  opinion  of 
an  individual,  who  was  daily  hearing  malicious  stories  con- 
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cerning  the  Europeans;  and  I  could  hardly  expect  that  he 
would  always  judge  with  impartiality  between  me  and  his 
countrymen.  Time  had,  indeed,  reconciled  me,  in  some  degree, 
to  their  mode  of  life;  and  a  smoky  hut,  or  a  scanty  supper, 
gave  me  no  great  uneasiness ;  but  I  became  at  last  wearied  out 
with  a  constant  state  of  alarm  and  anxiety,  and  felt  a  painful 
longing  for  the  manifold  blessings  of  civilized  society. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which 
wrought  a  considerable  change  in  my  favour.  The  three  trading 
Moors,  who  had  lodged  under  Karfa's  protection,  ever  since  their 
arrival  at  Kamalia,  and  had  gained  the  esteem  of  all  the  Bush- 
reens,  by  an  appearance  of  great  sanctity,  suddenly  packed  up 
their  effects,  and,  without  once  thanking  Karfa  for  his  kindness 
towards  them,  marched  over  the  hills  to  Bala.  Every  one  was 
astonished  at  this  unexpected  removal ;  but  the  affair  was  cleared 
up  in  the  evening,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Fezzan  merchant  from 
K^ncaba  (mentioned  in  p.  317);  who  assured  Karfa,  that  these 
Moors  had  borrowed  all  their  salt  and  goods  from  him,  and  had 
sent  for  him  to  come  to  Kamalia,  and  receive  payment.  When 
he  was  told  that  they  had  fled  tathe  westward,  he  wiped  a  tear 
from  each  eye  with  the  sleeve  of  his  cloak,  and  exclaimed, 
'*  these  sbirrukas  (robbers)  are  Mahomedans,  but  they  are  not 
*^  men ;  they  have  robbed  me  of  two  hundred  minkaUies." 
From  this  merchant,  I  received  information  of  the  capture  of 
our  Mediterranean  convoy  by  the  French,  in  October  1 795. 

April  19th.  The  long  wished-for  day  of  our  departure  was 
at  length  arrived ;  and  the  Slatees  having  taken  the  irons  from 
their  slaves,  assembled  with  them  at  the  door  of  Karfa's  hpuse^ 
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where  the  bundles  were  all  tied  up,  and  every  one  had  his  load 
assigned  him.   The  cofBe,  on  its  departure  from  Kamali^,  con- 
sisted of  twenty-seven  slaves  for  sale,  the  property  of  Karfaand 
four  other  Slatees ;  but  we  were  afterwards  joined  by  five  at 
Ma^aboo,  and  three  at  Bala;  making  in  all  thirty-five  slaves. 
The  free  men  were  fourteen  in  uumber,  but  most  of  them  had  one 
or  two  wives^  and  some  domestic  slaves ;  and  the  schoolmaster, 
who  was  now  upon  his  return  for  Woradoo,  the  place  of  his 
nativity,   took  with  him  eight  of  his  scholars;  so  that  the 
number  of  free  people  and  domestic  slaves  amounted  to  thirty- 
eight,  and  the  whole  amount  of  the  coifie  was  seventy-three. 
Among  the  free  men  were  six  Jillakeas  (singing  *men),  whose 
rousicaji  talents  were  frequently  exerted  either  to  divert  pur 
fatig^Ae^  or  obtain  us  a  welcome  from  strangers.    When  we 
(ieparted  from  Kamalia,  we  were  followed  for  about  half  a  mile, 
by  rao¥t  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  some  of  them  crying, 
and  others  shaking  handa  with  their  relations,  who  were  npw 
about  to  leave  them ;  and  when  we  had  gained  a  piece  of  rising 
ground,  from  whijch  we  bad  a  view  of  Kamalia,  all  the  people  be- 
longing to  the  cofile  were  (ordered  to  sit  down  in  one  place,  with 
their  faces  towards  the  west,  and  the  townspeople  were  desired 
tp  sit  down  in  another  place,  Vith  their  faces  towards  Kamalia. 
In  this  situation,  the  schoolmaster,  with  two  of  the  prlocij^ 
Slatees,  having  taken  their  places  between  the  two  parties,  pro- 
nounced a  long  and  solemn  prayer;  after  which  they  walked 
three  times  round  the  coffle,  making  an  impression  in  the  ground 
with  the  ends  of  their  spears,  and  muttering  something  by  way 
of  charm.  When  this  ceremony  was  ended,  all  the  people  hei- 
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kffighig  to  the  i)0fil9  ^nrang  itp,  and  >^ithout  taking  a  formal 
£arewe]|l  of  their  frierwls,  set  forwards.  As  many  of  the  ^laVes  had 
.ren^QWfd  for  year$  in  irons,  the  audden  exertion  of  walking 
quick,  witb  heavy  loads  ppon  their  heads,,  occasioned  spasmodic 
OpQtraetions  of  their  legs;  and  we  bad  not  proceeded  above  a 
fiiile^  before,  it  was  found  necessary  tlo  take  two  of  them  from 
th^  rope,  and  allow  them  to  walk  naore  slowly  until  we  reached 
Maraboo,  a  walled  village,  where  some  people  were  waiting  to 
join  the  coSe.  Here  we  stopt  alK»it  two  hours,  to  allow  the 
fitrtngera  time  to  pack  up  thecr  ptrovisions,  and  then  continued 
'  our  route  to  Bala,  which  town  we  ceached  about  four  in  the 
afternoon.  The  inhabitants  of  Bala,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
aubsjst  chidfly  on  fish,  whidh  tfaey^ke  in  great  plenty  from 
the  stj^eams  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  remained  here  until 
the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  the  soth,  when  we  proceeded 
to  Worurabangt  the  frontier  village  of  Mandir^  towards  Jallon- 
imdoo.  As  we  proposed  shortly  to  enter  the  Jallonka  Wilderness, 
the  people  of  this  village  furnished  us  with  great  plenty  of  pro* 
visions;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  si^t,  we  entered  the  woods 
to  the  westward  of  Wofumbang.  After  having  travelled  some 
little  way,  a  eonsuUatioa  was  held,  whether  we  should  continue 
our  route  through  the  Wilderness,  or  s»ve  one  day's  provisions 
\xy  going  to  Kiisy  takooro,  a  town  in  JallonkadoD«  Afiber  diebating 
theiqatt^  for  some  time^  it  was  agreed  that  we  diould  take  the 
voad  fotf  Kinytakooro;  but  as  that  town  waa  a  long  day's  ^ 
journey  distant^  it  was  necessary  to  take  some  refreshment* 
According^  ev^y  person  opened  his  provision  bag,  and  brought 
a  handful!  or  two  of  meal;  to  the  place  where  Karfa  and  the 
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^latees  were  sitting.  When  every  one  had  brought  his  quota, 
and  the  whole  was  properly  arranged  in  small  gourd  shells, 
the  schoolmaster  oiFered  up  a  short  prayer;  the  substance  of 
which  was,  that  God  and  the  holy.  Prophet  might  preserve 
us  from  robbers  and  all  bad  people;  that  our  provisions  might 
never  fail  us,  nor  our  limbs  become  fatigued.  This  ceremony 
being  ended,  every  one  partook  of  the  meal,  and  drank  a 
little  water;  after  which  we  set  forward  (rather  rumiing 
than  walking),  until  we  came  to  the  river  Kokoro,  a  branch 
of  the  Senegal,  where  we  halted  about  ten  minutes.  The 
banks  of  this  river  are  veiy  high;  and  from  the  grass  and 
brushwood  which  had  been'  left  by' the  stream,  it  was  evident 
that  at  this  place,  the  water  liad  risen  more  than  twenty 
feet  perpendicular,  during  the  rainy  season.  At  this  time  it 
was  only  a  small  stream,  such  as  would  turn  a  mill,  swarming 
with  fish;  and  on  account  of  the  number  of  crocodiles,  and  the 
danger  of  being  carried  past  the  ford  by  the  force  of  the  stream 
in  the  rainy  season,  it  is  called  Kokoro  (dangerous).  From 
this  place  we  continued  to  travel  with  the  greatest  expedition, 
and  in  the  afternoon  crossed  two  small  branches  of  the  Kokoro. 
About  sunset  we  came  in  sight  of  Kinytakooro,  a  consider- 
able town,  nearly  square,  situated  in  the  nfiiddle  of  a  large  and 
well  cultivated  plain  >  before  we  entered  the  town  we  halted, 
until  the  people  who  had  fallen  behind  came  up.  During  this 
day's  travel,  two  slaves,  a  woman  and  a  girl  belonging  to  a 
Slatee  of  Bala,  were  so  much  fiettigued  that  they  could  not  keep 
up  with  the  coffle ;  they  were  severely  whippedj  and  dragged 
along  until  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  they 
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were  b6th  affected  with  vomiting;  by  whfch  it  was  discovered 
that  they  had  eaten  clay^  This  practice  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
amongst  the  Negroes;  but  whether  i]t  arises  from  a  vitiated 
appetite,  or  fromfraJsfettkd  intqitioh^  to  destroy  themselves,  I 
cannot  aflGtfm.  %  They  xvere  permitted  to  lie  down  in  the 
woods,  and  three  peoJ>le  remained  with  them  until  they  had 
rested  themsehreS';  but  they^  didnot  arrive  at  the  town  until 
past  midnight;  and  were  them  so  much  exhausfed^ -that  the 
Slatee  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  taking  them  across  the  woods 
in  their  present  condition,  and  determined  to  return  with  them 
to  Bala,  and  wait  for  another  opportunity. 

As  this  was  the  first  town  beyond  the  limits  of  Manding, 
greater  etiquette  than  usual  was  observed.  Every  person  was 
ordered  to  keep  in  his  proper  station,  and  we  marched  towards 
the  town,  in  a  sort  of  procession,  nearly  as  follows.  In  front, 
five  or  six  singing  men,  all  of  them  belonging  to  the  coffle; 
these  were  followed  by  the  other  free  people ;  then  came  the 
slaves  fastened  in  the  usual  way  by  a  rope  round  their  necks, 
four  of  them  to  a  rope,  and  a  man  with  a  spear  between 
each  four;  after  them  came  the  domestic  slaves,  and  in  the 
rear  the  women  of  free  condition,  wives  of  the  Slatees,  &c.  In 
this  manner  we  proceeded,  until  we  came  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  gate ;  when  the  singing  men  began  a  loud  song, 
well  calculated  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  inhabitants,  by  ex- 
tolling their  known  hospitality  to  strangers,  and  their  particular 
friendship  for  the  Mandingoes.  When  we  entered  the  town 
we  proceeded  to  the  Bentang,  where  the  people  gathered 
round  us  to  hear  our  dentegi  (history);   this  was  related 
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publidy  by  two  of  the  strighigmen:  tfhey  taumerated  every 
little  circumstance  which  had  happened  to  the  coffle ;  beginning 
with  the  events  of  the  present  day,  and  relating  every  things 
in  a  backward  series^  until  they  reacth^d  Kamolia*  When  this 
history  was  ended » the  master  of.  the  town  gave  them  a  small 
present ;  and  all  the  people  of  the  coffle»  both  free  and  enslaved^ 
were  invited » by  some  p^son  or  other^  and  accotdmodated  with 
lodging  and  provisions  for  the  night. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


11)0  Coffle  crosses  thejallonka  Wilderness. — Miserable  Pate  of  one 
qftbefemale  Slaves; — arrives  at  Sooseeta ; — froceeds  to  Manna. 
— Some  Account  of  the  Jalonkas. — Crosses  the  main  Stream  of 
the  Senegal. — Bridge  of  a  singular  Construction. — Arrives  at 
Malacotta. — Remarkable  Conduct  of  the  King  of  the  Jaloffs. 

Vv  E  continued  at  Kenytakooro  until  noon  of  the  sad  of  April, 
when  we  removed  to  a  village  about  seven  miles  to  the  west- 
ward ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  being  apprehensive  of  hos- 
tilities from  the  Foulahs  of  Fooladoo,  were  at  this  time  em- 
ployed in  constructing  small  temporary  huts  among  the  rocks, 
on  the  side  of  a  high  hill  close  to  the  village.  The  situation  was 
almost  impregnable,  being  every  where  surrounded  with  high 
precipices,  except  on  the  eastern  side,  where  the  natives  had  left 
a  pathway  suiBicient  to  allow  one  person  at  a  time  to  ascend. 
Upon  the  brow  of  the  hiU,  immediately  over  this  path,  I  obser- 
ved stfveral  heaps  of  large  loose  stones,  which  the  people  told 
me  were  intended  to  be  thrown  down  upon  the  Foulahs,  if 
they  should  attempt  the  hill. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  agd,  we  departed  from  this  village,  and 
entered  the  Jallonka  Wilderness.  We  passed,  in  the  course  of 
the  morning,  the  ruins  of  two  small  towns,  which  had  lately 
been  burnt  by  the  Foulahs.  The  fire  must  have  been  very 
intense;  for  I  observed  that  the  walls  of  many  of  the  huts  were 
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slightly  vitrified,  and  appeared  at  a  distance  as  if  covered  with 
a  red  varnish.    About  ten  o'clock  we  came  to  the  river  Wonda, 
which  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  river  Kokoro;  but  the 
stream  was  at  this  time  rather  muddy,  which  Karfa  assured  me 
was  occasioned  by  amazing  shoak  of  fish.    They  were  indeed 
seen  in  all  directions,  and  in  such  abundance,  that  I  frincied 
the  water  itself  tasted  and  smelt  fishy.  As  soon  as  we  had  crossed 
the  river,  Karfa  gave  orders  that  all  the  people  of  the  coffle 
should  in  future  keep  close  together,  and  travel  in  their  proper 
station:  the  guides  and  young  men  were  accordingly  placed  in 
the  van,  the  women  and  slaves  in  the  centre,  and  the  free  men 
in  the  rear.    In  this  order,  we  travelled  with  uncommon  expe- 
ditbn,  through  a  woody,  but  beautiful  country,  interspersed 
with  a  pleasing  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  and  abounding  with 
partridges,  guinea-fowls,  and  deer,  until  sunset;  when  we  ar- 
rived at  a  most  romantic  stream  called  Co-meissang.    My  armb- 
and neck  having  been  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  whole  day, 
and  irritated  by  the  rubbing  of  my  dress  in  walking,  were  now 
very  much  inflamed  and  covered  with  blisters ;  and  I  was  happy 
to  embrace  the  opportunity,  while  the  <:offle  rested  on  the 
bank  of  this  river,  to  bathe  myself  in  the  stream.  This  pral:tice, 
together  with  the  cool  of  the  evening,  much  diminished  the  in- 
flammation. About  three  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Co-meis- 
sang we  halted  in  a  thick  wood,  and  kindled  our  fires  for  the 
night.    We  were  all,  by  this  time,  very  much  fatigued;  having, 
as  I  judged,  travelled  this  day  thirty  miles;  but  no  person  was 
heard  to  complain.    Whilst  supper  was  preparing,  Karfa  made 
one  of  the  slaves  break  some  branches  from  the  trees  for  my  bed. 
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When  we  had  finished  our  supper  of  kouskous,  moistened  with 
some  boiling  water,  and  put  the  slaves  in  irons,  we  all  lay 
down  to  sleep  ;  but  we  were  frequently  disturbed  in  the  night 
by  the  howling  of  wild  beasts;  and  we  found  the  small  brown 
ants  very  troublesome. 

April  24th.  Before  daybreak  the  Bushreens  said  their 
morning  prayers,  and  most  of  the  free  people  drank  a  little 
moening  (a  sort  of  gruel),  part  of  which  was,  likewise  given 
to  such  of  the  slaves  as  appeared  least  able  to  sustain  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  day;  One  of  Karfa's  female  slaves  was  very  sulky, 
and  when  some  gruel  was  offered  to  her,  she  refused  to  drink 
it.  As  soon  as  day  dawned  we  set  out,  and  travelled  the  whole 
morning  over  a  wild  and  rocky  country,  by  which  my  feet 
were  much  bruised ;  and  I  was  sadly  apprehensive  that  I  should 
not  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  coffle  during  the  day ;  but  I  was, 
in  a  great  measure,  relieved  from  this  anxiety,  when  I  observed 
that  others  were  more  exhausted  than  myself.  In  particular, 
the  woman  slave,  who  had  refused  victuals  in  the  morning,  began 
now  to  lag  behind,  and  complain  dreadfully  of  pains  in  her  legs. 
Her  load  was  taken  from  her,  and  given,  to  another  slave,  and 
she  was  ordered  to  keep  in  the  front  of  the  coffle.  About  eleven 
o'clock,  as  we  were  resting  by  a  small  rivulet,  some  of  the  people 
discovered  a  hive  of  bees  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  they  were  proceed- 
ing to  obtain  the  honey,  when  the  largest  swarm  I  ever  beheld, 
flew  out,  and  attacking  the  people  of  the  coffle,  made  us  fly  in 
all  directions.  I  took  the  alarm  first,  and  I  believe  was  the  only 
person  who  escaped  with  impunity.  When  our  enemies  thought 
fit  to  desist  from  pursuing  us,  and  every  person  was  employed 
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in'  picking  out  the  stings  he  had  received,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  poor  woman  aboveitientioned,  whose  name  was 
Nealee,  was  not  come  up  ;  and  as  many  of  the  slaves  in  their 
retreat  had  left  their  bundles  behind  them,  it  became  necessary 
for  some  persons  to  return,  and  bring  them.  In  order  to  do 
this  with  safety,  fire  was  set  to  the  grass,  a  considerable  way  to 
the  eastward  of  the  hive,  and  the  wind  driving  the  fire  furiously 
along,  the  party  pushed  through  the  smoke,  and  recovered  the 
bundles.  They  likewise  brought  with  them  poor  Nealee,  whom 
they  found  lying  by  the  rivulet.  She  was  very  much  ex- 
hausted, and  had  crept  to  the  stream,  in  hopes  to  defend  herself 
from  the  bees  by  .throwing  water  over  her  body;  but  this 
proved  ineffectual ;  for  she  was  stung  in  the  most  dreadful 
manner. 

When  the  Slatees  had  picked  out  the  stings  as  far  as  they 
could,  she  was  washed  with  water,  and  then  rubbed  with  bruised 
leaves;  but  the  wretcljed  woman  obstinately  refused  to  proceed 
any  farther;  declaring,  that  she  would  rather  die  than  walk 
another  step.  As  entreaties  and  threat3  were  used  in  vain,  the 
whi  p  was  at  length  applied  ;  and  after  bearing  patiently  a  few 
strokes,  she  started  up,  and  walked  with  tolerable  expedition  for 
four  or  five  hours  longer,  when  she  made  an  attempt  to  run  away 
from  the  coffle,  but  was  so  very  weak,  that  she  fell  down  in  the 
grass.  Though  she  was  unable  to  rise,  the  whip  was  a  second  time 
applied,  but  without  effect ;  upon  which  Karfa  desired  two  of 
the  Slatees  to  place  her  upon  the  ass  which  carried  our  dry 
provisions  ;  but  she  could  not  sit  erect;  and  the  ass  being  very 
refractory,  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  her  forward  in  that 
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manner.  The  Slatees  however  were  unwilling  to  abandon  her, 
the  day's  journey  being  nearly  ended :  they  therefore  made 
a  sort  of  litter  of  bamboo  canes,  upon  which  she  was  placed,  and 
tied  on  it  with  slips  of  bark  :  this  litter  was  carried  upon  the 
heads  of  two  slaves,  one  .walking  before  the  other,  and  they  were 
followed  by  two  others,  who  relieved  them  occasionally.  In  this 
manner  the  woman  was  carried  forward  until  it  was  dark,  when 
we  reafched  a  stream  of  water,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill  called 
Gankaran-Kooro;  and  here  we  stopt  for  the  night,  and  set  about 
preparing  our  supper*  As  we  had  only  eat  one  handful  of  meal 
since  the  preceding  night,  and  travelled  all  day  in  a  hot  sun, 
many  of  the  slaves,  who  had  loads  upon  their  heads,  were  v»y 
much  fatigued;  and  some  of  them  snapt  tbeir  fingers,  which 
,  among  the  Negroes  is  a  sure  sign  of  desperation.  The  Slatees 
immediately  put  them  all  in  irons;  and  such  of  them  as  had 
evinced  signs  of  great  despondency,  were  kept  apart  from  the 
rest,  and  had  their  hands  tied.  In  the  morning  they  were 
found  greatly  recovered. 

April  25th.  At  daybreak  poor  Nealee  was  awakened ;  but 
her  limbs^were  now  become  so  stiff  and  painful,  that  she  could 
neither  walk  nor  stand ;  she  was  therefore  lifted,  like  a  corpse, 
upon  the  back  of  the  ass;  and  the  Slatees  endeavoured  to  secure 
her  in  that  situation,  by  fastening  her  hands  together  under  the 
ass's  neck,  and  her  feet  under  the  belly,  with  long  slips  of  bark  j 
but  the  ass  was  so  very  unruly,  that  no  sort  of  treatment  could 
induce  him  to  proceed  with  his  load  ;  and  as  Nealee  made  no 
exertion  to  prevent  herself  from  falling,  she  was  quickly  thrown 
off,  and  had  one  of  her  legs  much  bruised^,    Every  attempt  to 
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carry  her  forward  being  thus  found  ineffectual,  the  general  cry 
of  the  coffle  was,  kang-tegi,  kang-tegi,  "  cut  her  tl^roat,  cut  her 
throat ;"  an  operation  I  did  not  wish  to  see  performed,  and 
therefore  marched  onwards  with  the  foremost  of  the  coffle.  I 
had  not  walked  above  a  mile,  when  one  of  Karfa's  domestic 
slaves  came  up  to  rae,-with  poor  Nealee's  garment  upon  the  end 
of  his  bow,  and  exclaimed  Nealee  affilita  (Nealee  is  lost).  I 
asked  him  whether  the  Slatees  had  given  him  the  garment,  as  a 
reward  for  cutting  her  throat ;  he  replied,  that  Karfa  and  the 
schoolmaster  would  not  consent,  to  thqt  measure,  but  had  left 
her  on  the  road ;  where  undoubtedly  she  soon  perished,  and 
was  probably  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 

The  sad  fate  of  this  wretched  woman,  notwithstanding  the 
outcry  beforementioned,  made  a  sitrong  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  whole  coffle,  and  the  schoolmaster  fasted  the  whole  of 
the  ensuing  day,  in  consequence  of  it.  We  proceeded  in  xleep 
silence,  and  soon  afterward  proased  the  river  Furfaoomah,  .which 
was  about  as  large  as  the  river  Wonda.  We  now  travelled 
with  great  expedition,  every  one  being  apprehensive  he  might 
otherwise  meet  with  the  fate  of  poor  Nealee.  It  was  however 
with  great  difficulty  that  I  could  keep  up,  although  I  threw 
away  my  spear,  and  every  thing  that  could  in  the  leist  ob- 
struct me.  About  noon  we  saw  a  large  herd  of  elephants,  but 
they  suffered  us  to  pass  unmolested,  and  in  the  evenijig  we 
halted  near  a  thicket  of  bamboo,  but  found  no  water;  so 
that  we  were  forced  to  proceed  four  miles  farther,  to  a  small 
stream,  where  we  stopt  for  the  night.  We  had  marched  this 
day,  as  I  judged,  about  twenty-six  miles. 
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April  26th.  This  morning  two  of  the  schoolmaster's  pupils 
complained  much  of  pains  in  their  legs,  and  one  of  the  slaves 
Walked  lame,  the  soles  of  his  feet  being  very  much  blistered 
■^and  inflamed ;  we  proceeded,  notwithstanding,  and  about  eleven 
o'clock  began  to  ascend  a  rocky  hill  called  Boki-Kooro,  and  it 
was  past  two  in  the  afternoon  before  we  reached  the  level 
ground  on  the  other  side.  This  was  the  most  rocky  road  we 
had  yet  encountered,  and  it  hurt  our  feet  much.  In  a  short 
time  we  arrived  at  a  pretty  large  riv^r  called  Boki;  which  we 
forded:  it  ran  smooth  and  clear,  over  a  bed  of  whinstone. 
About  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  river,  we  came  to  a  road 
which  leads  to  the  north-east  towards  Gadou,  and  seeing  the 
marks  of  many  horses'  feet  upon  the  soft  sand,  the  Slatees  con- 
jectured that  a  party  of  plunderers  had  lately  rode  that  way, 
to  fall  upon  some  town  of  Gadou ;  and  lest  they  should  discover, 
upon  their  return,  that  we  had  passed,  and  attempt  to  pursue 
us  by  the  marks  of  our  feet,  the  coffle  was  ordered  to  disperse, 
and  travel  in  a  loose  manner  through  the  high  grass  and  bushes. 
A  little  before  it  was  dark,  having  crossed  the  ridge  of  hills 
to  the  westward  of  the  river  Boki,  we  came  to  a  well  called 
cullong  qui  (white  sand  well),  and  here  we  rested  for  the  night. 

April  27th.  We  departed  from  the  well  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  walked  on,  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  in  hopes  of 
reaching  a  town  before  night.  The  road,  during  the  forenoon, 
led  through  extensive  thickets  of  dry  bamboos.  About  two 
o'clock  we  came  to  a  stream  called  Nunkolo,  where  we  were 
each  of  us  regaled  with  a  handful  of  meal,  which,  according  to 
a  superstitious  custom,  was  not  to  be  eaten  until  it  was  first 
moiistened  with  water  from  this  stream.    About  four  o'clock  we 
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reached  Sooseeta,  a  small  Jallonka  village^  situated  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Kullo,  which  comprehends  all  that  tract  of  comitiy 
lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Black  river,  5r  main  branch  of  the 
Senegal.  These  were  the  first  human  habitations  we  had  seen, 
since  we  left  the  village  to  the  westward  of  Kenytakooro; 
having  travelled  in  the  course  of  the  last  five  days,  upwards  of 
one  hundred  miles.  Here,  after  a  great  deal  of  entreaty,  we 
were  provided  with  huts  to  sleep  in;  hut  the  master  of  the 
village  plainly  told  us  that  he  could  not  give  us  any  provisions, 
as  there  had  lately  been  a  great  scarcity  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  He  assured  us,  that  before  they  had  gathered  in  their 
present  crops,  the  whole  inhabitants  of  KuUo  had  been  for 
twenty-nine  days  without  tasting  corn;  during  which  time, 
they  supported  themselves  entirely  upon  the  yellow  powder 
which  is  found  in  the  pods  of  the  rutta^  so  called  by  the 
natives,  a  species  of  mimosa;  and  upon  the  seeds  of  the  bamboo 
cane,  which,  when  properly  pounded  and  dressed,  taste  very 
nfuch  like  rice.  As  our  dry  provisions  were  not  yet  exhausted, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  kouskous  was  dressed  for  supper, 
and  many  of  the  villagers  were  invited  to  take  part  of  the 
repast;  but  they  made  a  very  bad  return  for  this  kindness;  for 
in  the  night  they  seized  upon  one  of  the  schoolmaster's  boys, 
who  had  fallen  asleep  under  the  Bentang  tree,  and  carried  him 
away.  The  boy  fortunately  awoke  before  he  was  far  from  the 
village,  and  setting  up  a  loud  scream,  the  man  who  carried  him, 
put  his  hand  upon  his  mouth,  and  run  with  him  into  the 
woods ;  but  afterward  understanding  that  he  belonged  to  the 
schoolmaster,  whose  place  of  residence  is  only  three  day's 
journey  distant,  he  thought,  I  suppose,   that  he  could   not 
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retain  him  as  a^lave^  without  the  schoolmaster's  knowledge; 
^nd  therefore  stripped  off  the  hpy's  clothes,  and  permitted 
him  to  return. 

April  28th.  Early  in  the  morning  we  departed  from  Soo- 
seeta,  and  about  ten  o'clock,  came  to  an  unwalled  town  called 
Manna;  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  employed  in  collecting 
the  fruit  of  the  nitta  trees,  which  are  very  numerous  in  this 
neighbourhood.  The  pods  are  long  and  narrow,  and  contain  a 
few  black,  seeds  enveloped  in  the  fine  mealy  powder  before 
mentioned;  the  meal  itself  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  resem- 
Uing  the  flour  of  sulphur,  and  has  a  sweet  mucilaginous  taste: 
when  eaten  by  itself  it  is  clammy,  but  when  mixed  with  milk  oc 
water,  it  constitutes  a  very  pleasant  and  nourishing  article  of  diet 
The  language  of  the  people  of  Manna,  is  the  same  that  is 
spoken  all  over  that  extensive  and  hilly  country  called  Jallon<» 
kadoo.  Some  of  the  words  have  a  great  affinity  to  the  Man* 
dingo,  but  the  natives  themselves  consider  it  as  a  distinct 
language :  their  numerals  are  these. 

One  '  Kidding. 

Two       Fidding. 

Three     Sarra. 

Four      —        Nani. 

Five       SoqIq. 

Six  Setd. 

Seven      — —        Soolo  majidding. 

Eight      Soolo  ma  sarra. 

Nine  ^  Soolo  ma  nani. 

Ten        iVi^. 

Xx 
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{Thb  Jallonkas,  like  tbe  Mamttngocs,  are  gcrv^rtied  hy  a  titimbeir  ^  r  • 
Ipf  petty  chiefs,  who  are,  in  a  ^eat  meaBure,  independent  df  dttdk  :  ^ '-. 
other ;  they  have  no  common  sovere'^n,  and  the:ciiiefs  M'esel^  .^ 

-doita  upon  buch  terms  of  friendship  as  to  as^istieadi  other,  even 
in  war  time.    The  chief  of  Manna^  witha  nufnberbf  hisped]^> 
accompanied  us  to  the  hanks  oFthe  Bafi«g,or  Black  rivier  (a  prkv- 
:cipal  hraoch  of  the  Senegal)  whiqh  rft  crbssed  upcMia  bridgfe 
of  bambxjos^,  of  a  very  singular  jconstruction ;  some  ktea  ^  vflmdk 
may  be  formed  from  tbe  annexed  eiSigraving*^  The  ri*er  at  this 
place  is  smocrth  and  deep,  and  has  very  little  current.    Two^taM 
trees^  when  tied  togetha-  by  the  tops,  are  sufficiently  Ibng  iN> 
reach  fnoth  'one  side  to  tbe  other  ;  tbe  roots  resting  «pon  *hfe      ^?' . 
jocks,  and  the  tops  floatihg  in  tije  water^     When  a  few  treefe     -i^;  *i 
ilave  been  placed  in  this.diredioft^  they  are  covered  with     .-.ly 
4ry  Ibamboott,  90  as  to  farm  a  floating  bridge,  wit^  a  filopin^    iit^> 
gmlgmiy  at  each  ^d,  where  tHe  trees  i«st  upoti  ^e  r^i      ^t" 
.This  bridge  is  carried  away  every  year  hy  tbe  »wellitig  of  the 
river  in  the  rainy  season,  and  ss  constADtly  rebuilt  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Manna,  who,  on  that  account,  expect  a  small 
tribute  from  every  passenger. 

In  the  afternoon  we.f)afised  several  villages^  at  none  of  which 
could  we  procure  a  lodging  ;  and  4«  -the  twilight  we  received 
information  that  two  htwdred  JaUenkas  had  assembled  near  a 
town  called  Melo,  with  a. vfeW  to  plunder  the  ooffle.  This  induced 
'  us  to  alter  our  course,  and  we  travelled  with  great  secresy  until 
midnight,  when  we  approached  a  -town  tudfed  Koba.  Before 
we  entered  the  town,  the  nafnes  ef -ftU  the  ^Gfple  belonging  to 
the  coffle  were  called  over^  and  a  Ireeman  and  three  slaves  were 
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foinid  to  be  mxising.  Eveiy  perswv  immediately  concteiled  that 
ih»  abves  had  raurdeped  the  freeman^  and  macte  their  eseape^  It 
was  therefore  agreed  that  six  people  should  go  back  as  lar  as  the 
last  village,  and  ^endsaVoiir  to  find  his  body,  or  collect  some  ln«* 
fectnatioD  ottieeming  tiw  slaves.  In  the  meantime  the  coilewas 
ordered  to  lie  concealed  in  a  cotton  fieUd  near  a  laVge  nkta  tre^ 
and  CDobodgr  to  speak,  except  in  a  whisper.  It  was  towards 
mchrnijQg  befcore  the  six  men  returned,  having  heard  nothing  of 
the  ma£b  or  tl^  daves.  As  none  of  us  had  tasted  victuals  for 
the  last  twenty^four  hours,  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  go 
into  Kobe,  and  endeavour  to  procure  some  provisions.  ^  We 
accordingly  entered  the  town  before  it  was  quite  day,  and 
Karfa  purchased  from  the  chief  man,  for  three  strings  of  beads, 
a  Gonsiderable  quantity  of  ground  nuts,  which  we  iroasted  and' 
eali  knr  breakfiaat :  we  were  afterwaMJs  provided  with  httts^ 
and  reatfid  here  for  the  day. 

About  deven  o'clock,  to  our  great  joy  and  surprise,  the  &ee* 
man  and  slaves^  who  bad  parted  from  the  coffle  the  preced- 
mg  nigkt,  entered  the  town.  One  cf  the  slaves,  it  seems,  had 
hurt  his  foot,  and  the  night  being  very  dark,  they  soon  lost 
sight,  of  the  coiSe.  The  freeman,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself 
dicnt  with  the  slaves,  was  aware  of  hh  own  danger,  and 
insifltad  on  patting  them  in  irons.  The  slaves  were  it  first 
nuberun willing  to  submit,  but  when  he  threatened  to  stab  them 
ooe  by  one  with  his  spear,  they  made  no  further  resistance,^ 
arid  he  remained  with  them  among  the  bushes  until  morning, 
when  he  let  daem  out  of  irons;  and  earae  to  the  town  in  hopes 
of  hearing  which  route  the  coffle  had  taken.    The  information 
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th^t  we  received  concerning  the  Jallonkas,  who  intmided  to  rob 
the  cofile,  was  this  day  confirmed,  and  we  were  forced  to  remain 
here  nntii  the  afternoon  of  the  30th ;  when  Karfa  hired  a  number 
of  people  to  protect  us,  and  we  proceeded  to  a  village  called 
Tinkingtang.  Departing  from  this  village  on  the  day  following, 
we  crossed  a  high  ridge  of  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  Black 
river,  and  travelled  over  a  rough  stony  country  until  sunset,, 
when  we  arrived  at  Lingicotta,  a^mall  village  in  the  district 
of  Woradoo.  Here  we  shook  out  the  last  handful  of  meal 
from  our  dry  provision  bags;  this  being  the  second  day  (since 
we  crossed  the  Black  river)  that  we  had  travelled  from  morn- 
ing until  night,  without  tasting  one  morsel  of  food. 

May  ad.  We  departed  from  Lingicptta ;  but  the  daves  being 
very  much  fatigued,  we  halted  for  the  night  at  a  village  about 
nine  miles  to  the  westward,  and  procured  some  provisions 
through  the  interest  of  the  schoolmaster;  who  now  sent  for- 
ward a  messenger  to  Malacotta,  his  native  town,  to  inform  his 
friends  of  his  arrival  jn  the  country,  and  to  desire  them  to 
provide  the  necessary  quantity  of  victuals  to  entertain  the 
coffle  for  two  or  three  days. 

May  3d.  We  set  out  for  Malacotta,  and  about  noon  arrived 
at  a  village,  near  a  considerable  stream  of  water  which  flows 
to  the  westward ;  here  we  determined  to  stop  for  the  return  of 
the  messenger  which  had  been  sent  to  Malacotta  the  day 
before ;  and  as  the  natives  assured  me  there  were  no  crocodiles 
in  this  stream,  I  went  and  bathed  myself.  Very  few  people 
here  can  swim ;  for  they  came  in  numbers  to  dissuade  me  from 
venturing  into  a  pool,  where  they  said  the  water  would  conn^ 
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over  my  head.  About  two  o'clock  the  messenger  returned 
from  Malacottd;  and  th6  schoolmaster's.  6lder  brother  being 
impatient  to  see  him,  came  along  With  the  messenger  to  meet 
him  at  this  village,  Th6  interview  between  the  two  brothers, 
who  had  not  seen  each  other  for  nine  years,  was  very  natural 
and  aflfecting.  They  fell  upon  each  other's  neck,  and  it  was 
sometime  before  either  of  them  a>uld  speak.  At  length,  when 
the  schoolmaster  had  a  little  recovered  himsdf,  he  took  bis 
brother  by  the  hand,  and  turning  round,  <*  This  is  the  man" 
(said  he,  pointing  to  Karfa)  *^  who  has  been  tny  father  in 
**  Manding ;  I  would  hfive  pointed  hAm  out  sooner  to  you,  but 
«  my  heart  was  too  full." 

We  reached  Malacotta  in  the  evening,  where  we  were  well 
received.  This  is  an  unwaHed  tdwn ;  the  huts  for  the  most  part 
ars  made  of  split  cane,  twisted  into  a  sort  of  wicker-work,  and 
plastered  over  with  mud.  Here  we  remained  three  days,  and 
were  each  day  presented  with  a  bullock  from  the  schoolmaster; 
we  were  likewise  well  aitertained  by  the*  townspeople,  who 
appear  to  be  very  active. and  industrious.  They  make  yery 
good  soap,  by  boiling  ground  nuts  in  water,  and  then  adding 
a  ley  of  wood  ftshes.  They  likewise  manufacture  excdlent 
iron,  which  they  carry  to  Bondou  to  bartier  for  salt.  A  party 
of  the  townspeople  had  lately  returned  from  a  trading  expedi- 
tion of  this  kind,  and  brought  information  concerning  a  war 
betweai  Almami  Abdulkader,  King  of  Foota  Torra,  and  Darnel, 
King  of  the  Jalofl^.  The  events  of  this;  war  soon  became  a 
favourite  subject  with  the  singing  iDen^  and  the  common  topic 
of  conversation  in  all  the  kingdoms  bordering  upon  the  Senegal 
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and  Gambia;  and  as  the^  account  is  somewhat  singulaF,  I 
^all  here  abridge  k,  for  the  reader's  infbrmatbn.    The  King 
eS  Foota  Torra,  inflamed  with  a  aeal  for  propagating  his 
rdigion,  had  sent  an  embasay  to  DameU  similar   to   that 
which  he  bad  sent  to  Kasson^  as  related  in  page  79.     The 
ambassador,  on  the  present  occaston,  was  accompanied  by  two 
of  the  prindpal  Bushreens^  who  carried  each  a  large  knife, 
fixed  on  the  top  of  a  long  pole.    As  soon  as  he  had  procured 
admission  into  the  presence  of  Darnel,  and  announced  the 
pleasure  of  his  sovereign,  he  ordered  the  Busbreefts  to  present 
the  emblemi^  of  his  mission.    The  two  knives  were  accordingly 
laid  before  Darnel,  and  the  ambassador  explained  himseJf  as 
Ibllowsr  "With  this  knife,  (said  he)  Abdulkader  will  con- 
^  descend  to  shave  the  head  of  Darnel,  if  Darnel  will  embrace 
"  the  Mahomedan  feith ;  and  with  this  other  knife,  Abdulkader 
*  will  cut  tlje  throat  of  Darnel,  if  Darnel  refuses  to  embrace 
^  it :— take  your  choice/'  Darnel  coolly  told  the  ambassador 
that  he  had  no  choice  to  make :  he  neither  <^hose  to  have  his 
head  shaved,  nor  his  throat  cut ;  and  with  thisf  answer  the 
ambassador  was  civilly  dismissed.    Abdulkader  took  his  mea- 
sures accordingly,  and  with  a  powerful  army  invaded  Damel's 
country.    The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  filled  up 
their  wells,  destroyed  their  provisions,  carried  off  their  effects, 
and  abandoned  their  dwellings,  as  he  approached.    By  this 
means  he  was  led  on  from  place  to  place,  until  he  had  advanced 
three  day's  journey  into  the  country  of  the  Jaloffs.    He  had, 
indeed,  met  with  no  opposition ;  but  his  army  had  suffered  so 
much  from  the  scarcity  of  water,  ■  that  several  of  his  men  had 
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£ed  by  the  Mray«  This  induced  htm  to  direct  his  m^rch 
toirards  a  watentig  piace  in  die  woods,  wliere  his  men>  having 
quenched  their  thirat,  and  beings  ov<^come  ^ith  fatigue,  lay 
<iown  carelessly  to  sleep  among  the  bushes.  'In  this  fixation 
they  were  attacked  ^  by  Danvel  before  -daybteak;  and  com- 
)ilcatly  routed.  Many  of  thetn  were  WsunjpHtd  to  ^d^sttth  as  ikey 
lay  asleep,  by  the  Jaioff  bo«tti ;  others  were  kiifed  m  attempt- 
dng  to  nake  their  escape ;  and  a  stfl)  gveMel*  number  were 
^aicen  prisooaers.  Among  the  3)at«er^  was  Abdnlkader  himself. 
This  antbftious,  or  nrther  irantic  pritioe,  w4)0,  iMt  4i  month 
before,  diad  sent  the  threatening  nMSSdge  to  Dmnel,  was  now 
•hioiseif  ;led  into  his  presence^  ^as  a  tmsetalbte  cafftive.  The 
faebavioor  of  DameU  on  <hi«  occasion,  Is  n^or  ioemioiied  by 
the  BiQging  aieii^  bot  in  4ertiiB^f  ttibl^ighest  affplrobttton ;  and 
it  was,  indeed,  so  «dWBordi«ary>  in  ^n  Afrtoan.prtnoo,  that  the 
reader  may  find  it  difficult  to  give  credit  to  the  recital.  When 
his  royal  prisoner  was  brought  before  him  in  irons,  and  thrown 
upon  the  ground,  the  magnanimous  Damel,  instead  of  setting  his 
foot  upon  his  neck,  and  stabbing  him  with  his  spear,  according 
to  custom  in  such  cases,  addressed  him  as  follows.  **  Abdulka- 
"  der,  answer  me  this  question.  If  the  chance  of  war  had  placed 
**  me  in  your  situation,  and  you  in  mine,  how  would  you  have 
**  treated  me  ?"  "  I  would  have  thrust  my  spear  into  your  heart ;'' 
returned  Abdulkader  with  great  firmness,  *'  and  I  know  that  a 
'*  similar  fate  awaits  me."  "  Not  so;  (said  Damel)  my  spear  is 
**  indeed  red  with  the  blood  of  your  subjects  killed  in  battle,  and 
**  I  could  now  give  it  a  deeper  stain,  by  dipping  it  in  your  own ; 
"  but  this  would  not  build  up  my  towns,  nor  bring  to  life  the 
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^'  thousands  who  fell  in  the  woods.  I  will  not  therefore  kill 
^'  you  in  cold  blood,  but  I  will  retain  you  as  ray  slave,  until  I 
<<  perceive  that  your  presence  in  your  own  kingdom  will  be  no 
''  longer  dangerous  to  your  neighbours;  and  then  I  willcon- 
"  sider  -of  the  proper  way  of  disposing  of  you."  Abdulkader 
was  accordingly  retained^  and  worked  as  a  slave,  for  three 
months;  at  the  end  of  which  period.  Darnel  listened  to  the 
solicitations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Foota  Torra,  and  restored  to 
them  their  king.  Strange  as  this  story  may  appear,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  it;  it  was  told  me  at  Malacotta  by  the 
Negroes;  it  was  afterwards  related  to  me  by  the  Europeans 
on  the  Gambia;  by  some  of  the  French  at  Goree;  and  con- 
firmed by  nine  slaves,  who  were  taken  prisoners  along  with 
Abdulkader,  by  the  watering  place  in  the  woods,  and  carried 
in  the  same  ship  with  me  to  the  West  Indies. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 

The  Caravan  proceeds  to  Konkodoo,  and  crosses  the  Falemi 
River. — Its  Arrival  at  Baniserile,  Kirwani,  and  Tamhacunda. 
— Incidents  on  the  Road. — A  matrimonial  Case. -^Specimen  of 
the  Shea  Tree. — The  Caravan  proceeds  through  many  Towns 
and  Villages f  and  arrives  at  length  on  the  Banks  of  the  Gambia^ 
— passes  through  Medina ^  the  Capital  of  fToolli,  and  finally 
stops  at  Jindey. — The  Author,  accompanied  by  Karfa,  proceeds 
to  Pisania. — Various  Occurrences  previous  to  his  Departure 
from  Africa, — takes  his  Passage  in*an  American  Ship. — Short 
Account  of  his  Voyage  to  Great  Britain  by  the  fVay  of  the  fVest 
Indies^ 

On  the  7th  of  May,  we  departed  from  Malacotta,  and  having 
crossed  the  Ba  lee,  "  Honey  river/'  a  branch  of  the  Senegal, 
we  arrived  in  the  evening  at  a  walled  town  called  Bintingala ; 
where  we  rested  two  days.  From  thence,  in  one  day  more, 
we  proceeded  to  Pindikoo,  a  small  town  situated  at  the  bottom 
of  a  high  ridge  of  hills,  from  which  this  district  m  named 
Konkodoo,  "  the  hilly  country."  These  hills  are  very  produc- 
tive of  gold.  I  was  shewn  a  small  quantity  of  this  metal, 
which  had  been  lately  collected :  the  grains  were  about  the 
usual  size,  but  much  flatter  than  those  of  M^ding,  and  were  . 
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found  in  white  quaitz^  which  had  been  broken  to  pieces  by  ham- 
mers«  At  this  town  I  met  with  a  N&gro,  whose  hair  and  skin 
were  of  a  dull  white  colour.  He  was  of  that  sort  which  are 
called  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies  Albinos,  or  white  Negroes. 
The  skin  is  cadaverous  and  unsightly^  and  the  natives  considered 
this  complexion  (I  believe  truly)  as  the  effect  of  disease. 

May  11th.  At  daybreak  we  departed  from  Dindikoo,  and 
after  a  toilsome  day's  travel,  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Satadoo, 
the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name.  This  town  was 
formerly  of  considerable  extent;  but  many  families  had  left 
it  in  consequence  of  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Foulahs 
of  Foota  Jalla,  who  made  it  a  practice  to  come  secretly  through 
the  woods,  and  carry  off  people  from  the  corn-fields,  and  even 
from  the  wells  near  the  town.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  12th, 
we  crossed  the  Falem6  river,  the  same  which  I  had  formerly 
crossed  at  Bondou  in  my  journey  eastward.  This  river,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  is  easily  forded  at  this  place,  the  jstream 
being  only  about  two  feet  deep.  The  water  is  very  pure,  and 
flows  rapidly  over  a  bed  of  sand  and  gravel.  We  lodged /or 
the  night  at  a  small  village  called  Medina,  the  sole  property  of 
a  Mandingo  merchant,  who,  by  a  long  intercourse  with  Eu- 
ropeans, has  been  induced  to  adopt. some  of  their  customs. 
His  victuals  were  served  up  in  pewter  dishes,  and  even  his 
houses  were  built  after  the  fashion  of  the  English  houses  on 
the  Gambia. 

May  13th.  In  the  morning,  as  we  were  preparing  to  depart, 
a  coffle  of  skves  belonging  to  some  SerawooUi  traders,  crossed 
the  river,  and  a^ed  to  proceed  with  us  to  Baniserile,  the  capital 
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of  Dentila ;  a  very  long  day's  journey  from  this  place.  We 
accordingly  set  out  together,  and  travelled  with  great  expe* 
dition,  through  the  woods,  until  noon ;  when  one  of  the  Sera* 
wodlli  slaves  dropt  the  load  from  his  head,  for  which  4ie  was 
iihiartly  whipped.  The  load  was  replaced;  but  he  had  not 
proceeded  above  a.  mile  before  he  let  it  fall  a  second  time,  for 
which  he  received  the  saDie  punishment.  After  this  he  travelled 
in  great  pain  until  aboot  two  olclock,  when  we  stopt  to  breathe 
a  little,  by  a  pool  of  water,  the  day  being  remarkaUy  hot.  The 
poor  slave  was  now  so  completely  exhausted  that  his  master 
was  obliged  to  release  him  from  the  rope,  for  he  lay  motionless 
'  on  the  ground.  A  Serawoolli  therefore  undertook  to  remain 
with  him,  and* endeavour  to  bring  him  to  the  town  during 
the  cool  of  the  night:  in  the  meanwhile  we  continued  our 
route,  and  aft6r  a  very  hard  day's  travel,  arrived  at  Baniserile 
late  in  the  evening. 

One  of  our  Slatees  was  a  native  of  this  place,  frohi  which  he 
had  been  absent  three  years.  This  man  invited  me  to  go  with 
him  to  his  house ;  at  the  gate  of  which  his  friends  met  him,  with 
many  expressions  of  joy ;  shaking  hands  with  him,  embracing 
him,  and  singing  and  dancing  before  him.  As  soon  as  he  had 
seated  himself  upon  a  mat,  by  the  threshold  of  his  door,  a 
young  woman  (his  intended  bride)  brought  a  little  water  in 
a  calabash,  and  kneeling  down  before  him,  desired  him  to  wash 
his  hands :  when  he  had  done  this,  the  girl  with  a  tear  of  joy 
sparkling  ill  her  eyes,  drank  the  water;  this  being  considered  as 
the  greatest  proof  she  could  possibly  give  him  of  her  fidelity  and 
attachment.   About  eight  o'clock  the  same  evening,  the  Sera- 
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wooUi,  who  had  been  left  in  the  woods  to  take  care  of  the  fatigued 
slave,  returned  and  told  us  that  he  was  dead:  the  general  opi- 
nion, however,  was  that  he  himself  had  killed  him,  of  left  him  to 
perish  •on  the  road;  for  the  Sera  woollies  are  said  to  be  infi- 
nitely more  cruel  in  their  treatment  of  slaves,  than  the  MaiT- 
dingoes.  We  remained  at  Baniserile  two  days,  in  order  to 
purchase  native  iron,  Shea-butter,  and*  some  other  articles  for 
sale  on  the  Gambia ;  and  here  the  Slatee  who  had  invited  me 
to  his  house,  and  who  possessed  three  slaves,  part  of  the  cofHe, 
having  obtained  information  that  the  price  on  the  Coast  was 
very  low,  determined  to  separate  from  us,  and  remain,  with  his 
slaves,  where  he  was,  until  an  opportunity  should  offer  of  dis-  • 
posing  of  them  to  advantage;  giving  us  to  understand  that  he 
should  complete  his  nuptials^  with  the  young  woman  befcN*e 
mentioned,  in  the  meantime. 

May  i6th.  We  departed  from  Baniserile,  and  travelled 
through  thick  woods  ufttil  noon,  when  we  saw  at  a  distance, 
the  town  of  Julifunda,  but  did  not  approach  it ;  as  we  proposed 
to  rest  for  the  night  at  a  large  town-  called  Kirwani,  which  we 
reached  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  town  stands 
in  a  valley,  and  the  country,  for  more  than  a  mfle  round  it,  is 
cleared  of  wood,  and  well  cultivated.  The  inhabitants  appear 
to  be  very  active  and  industrious,  and  seem  to  have  carried 
the  system  of  agriculture  to  some  degree  of  perfection ;  for 
they  collect  the  dung  of  their  cattle  into  large  heaps  during 
the  dry  season,  for  the  purpose  of  manuring  their  knd  with  it 
at  the  proper  time.  I  saw  nothing  like  this  in  any  other  part 
of  Africa.  -Near  the  town  are  several  smelting  furnaces,  from 
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which  the  natives  obtain  very  good  iron.  They  afterwards 
hammer  the  metal  into  small  Bars>  about  a  foot  in  length  and 
two  inches  in  breadth,  one  of  which  J>ars  is  sufficient  to  make 
two  Mandingo  corn  paddles.  On  the  morning  after  our  arrival, 
we  were,  visited  by  a  Slatee  of  this  place,  who  informed  Karfa  - 
that  among  some  slaves  he  had  lately  purchased,  was  a  native 

.  of  Foota  Jalla;  and  as  that. country  was  at  no  great  distance, 
lie  could  not  safely  employ  hiifi  in  the  labours  of  the  field, 
lest  he  should  effect  his  escape.  The  Slatee  was  therefore 
desirous  of  exchanging  this  slave  for  one  of  Karfa's,  and  offered 
some  cloth  and  Shea-butter,  to  Induce^arfa  to  comply  with 
the  proposal,  which  was  accepted.    The  Slatee  thereupon  sent 

*  a  boy  to  order  the  slave  in  question  to  bring  him  a  few  ground 
nufe.  The  poor  creature  soon  afterwards  entered  the  court  in 
which  we  were  sitting,  having^  no  suspicion  of  what  was 
negotiating,  until  the  master  caused  the  gate  td  be  shirt,  and 
told  him  to  sit  down.  The  slave  now  caw  his  danger,  and 
perceiving  the  gate  to  be  shut  upon  him,  Ihrew  down  the 
nuts  and  jumped  over  the  f^nce.  He  was  immediately  pursued 
and  overtaken  by  the  Slatees,  who  brougHt  him.  back,  and 
secured  him  ih  irons,  after  which  one  of  Karfa's  slaves  was 
released  and  delivered  in  exchange.  The  unfortunate  captive 
was  at  first  very  much  dejected,  but  in  the  gourse  of  a  few* 
days  his  melancholy  gradually  subsided;  and  he  became  at 
length  as  cheerful  as  any  of  his  companions. 

Departing  from  Kirwani  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  we 
entered  the  Tenda  Wildfemess  of  two  days'  journey.  The 
^woods  were  very  thick,  and  the  country  shelved  towards  the 
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south-we$t.  About  ten  o'clock  we  met  a  coffle  of  twenty-six 
people^  and  seveti  loaded  ass&  returning  from  the  Gambia. 
Most  of  the  men  were  armed  with  muskets,  and  had  broad 
belts  of  scarlet  doth  over  theit*  shoulders,  and  European  hats 
upon  tlieh-  heads.  Th^  informed  us  that  there  was  very  little 
demand  for  slaves  <mi  the  Coast,  as  no  vessel  had  arrived  for 
some  months  past  On  hearing  this,  the  Serawoollies,  who 
had  travelled  with  us  from  the  Falem6  river,  separated  them- 
selves and  their  slaves  from  the  coffle.  They  had  not,  they 
said,  the  means  of  maintaining  their  slaves  in  Gambia,  until  a 
vessel  should  arHve;  and  were  unwilling  to  sell  them  to  dis- 
advantage: they  therefore  departed  to  the  northward  for 
Kajaaga.  We  continued  our  route  through  the  Wilderness, 
and  travelled  alljday  throggh  a  rugged  country,  covered  with 
extensive  thickets  of  bamboo.  Atsunset,  to  our  great  joy,  we 
arrivfid  at  a  pool  of  water  near  a  large  Tabba  tree,  whence  the 
place  is  called  Tabba-gee,  and  here  we  rested  a  few  hours. 
The  water  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  by  no  means  plentiful 
in  these  woods;  and  as  the  days  were  insufferably  hot,  Karfa 
proposed  to  travel  in  the  night.  Accordingly,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  the  slaves  were  taken  out  of  their  frons,  and  the 
people  of  the  coffle  received  orders  to  keep  close  together;  as 
well  to  prevent  the  slaves  from  attempting  to  escape,  as  on 
account  of  the  wild  beasts.  We  travelled  with  great  alacrity 
until  daybreak,  when  it  was  discovered  that  a  free  woman  had 
parted  from  the  coffle  in  the  night:  her  name  was  called  until 
the  woods  resounded ;  but  no  answer  being  given,  we  conjectured 
that  she  had  either  mistaken  the  foad,  or  that  a  Hon  had  seized 
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h&C  unperceived.  At  length  it  was  agreed  that  four  people 
should  go  back  a  few  Iniles  to  a  smaU  rivulet,  where  some  of 
the  coffle  had  stopt  to  drink,  as  we  passed  it  in  the  night ;  and 
that  the  coffle  should  wait  for  their  return.  The  sun  was 
9bottt  an  hour  high  before  the  people  came  back  with  the 
woman,  whom  they  found  lying  fast  asleep  by  the  stream. 
We  now  resumed  our  journey,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  reach- 
ed a  walled  town  called  Tambacunda,  where  we  were  well 
received.  Here  we  remained  four  days,  on  account  of  a 
palaver  which  was  held  on  the  following  occasion:  Modi  Le- 
miija,  one  of  the  Slatees  belonging  to  the  coffle,  had  formerly 
married  a  woman  of  this  town,  who  had  borne  him  two 
children;  he  afterwards  went  to  Manding,  and  remained  there 
eight  years,  without  sending  any  account  of  himself,  during  all 
that  time,  to  his  deserted  wife;  who,  seeing  no  prospect  of  his 
return,  at  the  end  of  three  years  had  married  another  man,  to 
whom  she  had  likewise  borne  two  children.  Lemina  now 
claimed  his  wife;  but  the  second  husband  refused  to  deliver 
her  up;  -insisting  that  by  the  laws  of  Africa,  when  a  man  has 
been  three  years  absent  from  his  wife,  without  giving  her 
notice  of  his  being  alive,  the  woman  is  at  liberty  to  marry  again. 
After  all  the  circumstances  had  been  fully  investigated  in  an 
assenbly  of  the  chief  men,  it  was  determined  that  the  wife 
should  make  her  choice,  and  be  at  liberty  either  tq  return  to 
the  first  husband,  or  continue  with  the  second,  as  she  alone 
should  think  proper^  Favourable  as  this  determination  was  to 
the  lady,  she  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  make  up  her  mind, 
and  requested  time  for  consideration:  but  I  think  I  could  per* 
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ceive  thsit  first  love  would  carry  the  day.  Lemina  was  indeed 
somewhat  older  than  his  rival,  biit  he*  was  also  ihuch  richer. 
What  weight  this  circumstance  had  in  the  scale  of  his  wife's 
affections,  I  pretend  not  to  say. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,as  we  departed  from  Tambacunda, 
Karfa  observed  to  me,  that  there  were  no  Shea  trees  farther  to 
the  westward  than  this  town.  I  had  collected  -and  brought 
with  me  from  Manding  the  leaves  and  flowers  of , this  tree; 
but  they  were  so  greatly  bruised  on  the  road  that  I  thought 
it  best  to  gather  another  specimen  at  this  place;  and  accord- 
ingly collected  that  from  which  the  annexed  engraving  is 
taken.  The  appearance  of  the  fruit  evidently  places  the  Shea 
tree  in  the  natural  order  of  sapata^  and  it  has  some  resem- 
blance to  the  madbuca  tree,  described  by  Lieutenant  Charles 
Hamilton,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  I.  p.  300.  About  one 
o'clock,  we  reached  Sibikillin,  a  walled' village,  btit  the  inhabi-* 
tants  having  thfe  character  of  inhospitality  towards  strangers, 
•and  of  being  much  addicted  to  theft,  we  did  not  think  proper 
to  enter  the  gate.  We  rested  a  short  time  under  a  tree, 
and  then  continued  our  route  until  it  was  dark,  when  we 
halted  for  the  night  by  a  small  stream  running  towards  the 
Gambia.  Next  day  the  road  led  over  a  wild  and  rocky  coun^ 
try,  every  where  rising  into  hills,  and  abounding  with  monkeys 
and  wild  beasts/  In  the  rivulets  among  the  hills,  we  found 
great  plenty  of  fish.  This  was  a  very  hard  day's  journey,  and 
it  was  not  until  sunset,  that  we  I'eached  the  village  of  Koomboo, 
near  to  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  town  formerly  destroyed 
by  war.    The  inhabitants  of  Koomboo,  like  those  <>fSi^ikillin» 
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have  so  bad  a  reputation,  that  strangers  seldom  lodge  in  the 
village ;  we  accordingly  rested  for  the  night  in  the  fields, 
where  we  erected  temporary  huts  for  our  protection,  there  be- 
ing great  appearance  of  rain. 

May  28th.     We  departed  from  Koomboo,  and  slept  at  a 
Foulah  town  about  seven  miles  to  the  westward ;  from  which 
on  the  day  following,  having  crossed  a  considerable  branch  of 
the  Gambia,  called  Neola  Koba,  we  reached  a  well  inhabited 
part  of  the  country.    Here  are  several  towns  within  sight  of 
each  other,  collectively  called  Tenda,  but  each  is  distinguished 
also  by  its  particular  name.    We  lodged  at  one  of  them  called 
Koba  Tenda,  where  we  remained  the  day  following,  in  order 
to  procure  provisions  for  our  support  in  crossing  the  Simbani 
woods.  On  the  30th  we  reached  Jallacotta ;  a  considerable  town, 
but  much  infested  by  Foulah  banditti,  who  come  through  the 
woods  from  Bondou,  and  steal  every  thing  they  can  lay  their 
hands  on.   A  few  days  before  our  arrival,  they  had  stolen  twenty 
head  of  cattle,  and  on  the  day  following  made  a  second  attempt ; 
but  were  beaten  off,  and  one  of  them  taken  prisoner.   Here,  one 
of  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  coffle,  who  had  travelled  with  great 
difficulty  for  the  last  three  days,  was  found  unable  to  proceed 
any  farther:  his  master  (a  singing  man)  proposed  therefore  to 
exchange  him  for  a  young  slave  girl,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
*  townspeople.   The  poor  girl  was  ignorant  of  her  fate,  until  the 
bundles  w^re  all  tied  up  in  the  morning,  and  the  cofSe  ready  to 
depart ;  when,  coming  with  some  other  young  women  to  see  the 
cofile  set  out,  her  master  tf>ok  her  by  the  hand,  and  delivered  her 
to  the  singing  man.    Never  was  a  face  of  serenity  more  sud- 
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denly  changed  into  one  of  the  deepest  distress:  the  terror  she 
manifested  on  having  the  load  put  upon  her  head,  and  tlie 
rope  fastened  round  her  neck,  and  the  sorrow  with  which  die 
bade  adieu  to  her  companions,  were  truly  affecting.  About 
nine  o'clock,  we  crossed  a  large  plain  covered  with  ciboa  trees 
(a  species  of  palm),and  came  to  the  river  Nerico,  a  branch  of  the 
Gambia.  This  was  but  a  small  river  at  this  time,  but  in  the  rainy 
season  it  is  often  dangerous  to  travellers.  As  soon  as  we  had 
crossed  this  river,  the  singing  men  began  to  vociferate  a  parti- 
cular song,  expressive  of  tlieir  joy  at  having  got  safe  into  the  west 
country,  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  the  land  of  the  setting  sun.  The 
country  was  found  to  be  very  level,  and  the  soil  a  mixture  of 
clay  and  sand.  In  the  afternoon  it  rained  hard,  and  we  had 
recourse  to  the  common  Negro  umbrella,  a  large  ciljoa  leaf, 
which,  being  placed  upon  the  head,  completely  defends  the 
whole  body  from  the  rain.  We  lodged  for  the  night  under  * 
the  shade  of  a  large  tabba  tree,  nfear  the  ruins  of  a  village.  On 
the  morning  following,  we  crossed  a  stream  called  Noulico, 
and  about  two  o'clock,  to  my  infinite  joy,  I  saw  myself  once 
more  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  which  at  this  place  being 
deep  and  smooth,  is  navigable;  but  the  people  told  me  that  a 
little  lower  down,  the  stream  is  so  shallow  that  the  coffles  fre- 
quently cross  it  on  foot.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river  oppo- 
site to  this  place,  is  a  large  plain  of  clayey  ground,  called 
Toombi  Toorila.  It  is  a  sort  of  morass,  in  which  people  are 
frequently  lost,  it  being  more  than  a  day's  journey  across  it. 
In  the  afternoon  we  met  a  man  and  two  women,  with  bundles 
of  cotton  cloth  upon  their  heads.    They  were  going,  thej 
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said,  fcMT  D^tila,  to  purchase  iron,  there  being  a  great  scarcity 
of  that  article  on  the  Gambia.  A  little  before  it  was  dark,  we 
arrived  at  a  village  in  the  kingdom  of  Woolli,called  Seesukunda. 
Near  this  village  there  are  great  plenty  of  nitta  trees,  and  the 
slaves  in  passing  along  had  collected  large  bunches  of  the 
fruit;  but  such  was  the  supCTStition  of  the  inhabitants,  that 
they  would  not  permit  any  of  the  fruit  to  be  brought  into  the 
village*  They  had  been  told,  they  said,  that  some  cat^trophe 
would  happen  to  the  place,  when  people  lived  upon  nittas, 
and  neglected  to  cultivate  corn* 

.  Jun^  2d.  We  departed  from  Seesukunda,  and  passed  a 
number  of  villages,  at  none  of  which  was  the  coffle  permitted 
to  stop,  although  we  were  all  very  much  fatigued :  it  was 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  we  reached  Baraconda, 
where  we  rested  one  day.  Departing  from  Baraconda  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th,  we  reached  in  a  few  hours  Medina,  the 
capital  of  the  King  of  WooUi's  dominions,  from  whom  the 
reader  may  recollect  I  received  an  hospitable  rec€5>tion  in  the 
b^inning  of  December,  1795,  in  my  journey  e^tward.*  I  im- 
mediatdy  inquired  concerning  the  health  of  my  good  old  be* 
nefactor,  and  learnt  with  great  cpncem  that  he  was  dangerously 
ill.  Aa  Karfa  would  not  allow  the  coffle  to  stop,  I  could  not 
present  my  respects  to  the  king  in  person ;  but  I  sent  him  word, 
by  the  officer  to  whom  we  paid  customs,  that  his  prayers  for  my 
safety  had  not  been  unavailing.  We  continued  our  route  until 
sunset^  when  we  lodged  at  a  small  village  a  little  to  the  west- 
ward of  Kootakunda^  and  on  theday  following  arrived  at  Jindey ; 

Vide  p.  34.  - 
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where,  eighteen  months  before,  Ihad  parted  from  my  friend  Dr: 
Laidley;  an  interval,  during  which  I  had  not  beheld  the  face 
of*  a  Christian,  nor  once  heard  the  delightful  sound  of  my 
native  language. 

Being  now  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  Pisania,  from 
whence  my  journey  originally  commenced,  and  learning  that 
my  friend  Karfa  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  an  immediate 
opportunity  of  selling  his  slaves  on  the  Gambia;  it  occurred  to 
me  to  suggest  to  him,  that  he  would  find  it  for  his  interest  to 
leave  them  at  Jindey,  until  a  market  should  offer.  Karfa 
agreed  with  me  in  this' opinion;  and  hired,  from  the  chief  man 
of  the  town,  huts  for  their  accommodation,  and  a  piece  of  land 
on  which  to  employ  them,  in  raising  com,  and  other  provisions 
for  their  maintenance-  With  regard  to  himself,  he  declared  that 
he  would  not  quit  me  until  my  departure  from  Africa.  We  set 
out  accordingly,  Karfa,  myself,  and  one  of  the  Foulahs  belong* 
ing  to  the  coffle,  early  on  the  inorning  of  the  9th ;  but  although 
I  was  now  approaching  the  end  of  my  tedious  and  toilsome 
journey;  and  expected,  in  another  day, to  meet  with  countrymen 
and  friends,  I  could  not  part,  for  the  last  time,  with  my  un- 
fortunate fellow-travellers,  doomed,  as  I  kneW  most  of  them  to 
be,  to  a  life  of  captivity  and  slaveiy  in  a  foreign  land,  without 
great  emotion.  During  a  wearisome  peregrination  of  more 
than  five  hundred  British  miles,  exposed  to  the  burning  rays 
of  a  tropical  sun,  these  poor  slaves,  amidst  their  own  infinitely 
greater  sufiferings,  would  commiserate  mine;  and  frequently, 
of  their  own  accord,  bring  water  to  quench  my  thirst,  and  at 
night  collect  branches  and  leaves  to  prepare  me  a  bed  in  the 
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Wilderness.  We  pbrted  with  reciprocal  expressions  of  regret  and 
benediction.  My  good  wishes  and  prayers  were  all  I  could 
bestow  upon  them ;  and  it  afforded  Hie  some  consolation  to  be 
told,  that  they  were  sensible  I  had  no  more  to  give.. 

My  anxiety  to  get  forward  admitting  of  no  delay  on  the  road, 
we  reiached  Tendacunda  in  the  evening,  and  were  hospitably 
received  at  the  houise  of  an  aged  black  female  called  Seniora 
Camilla,  a  person  who  had  resided  many  years  at  the  English 
factory,  and  spoke  our  language.  I  was  known  to  her. before 
I  had  left  the  Gambia,  at  the  outset  of  my  journey ;  but  my 
dress  and  figure  were  now  so  different  fVom  the  usual  appear- 
ance of  an  European,  that  she  was  very  excusable  in  mistaking 
me  for  a  Moor.  When  I  told  her  my  name  and  country,  she 
surveyed  me  with  great  astonishment,  and  seemed  unwilling 
to  give  credit  to  the  testimony  of  her  senses.  She  assured  me 
that  none  of  the  trad^ers  on  the  Gambia,  ever  expected  to  see 
me  again ;  having  been  informed  long  ago,  that  the  Moors  of 
Ludamar  had  murdered  me,  as  they  had  murdered  Major 
Houghton.  I  inquired  for  my  two  attendants,  Johnson  and 
Demba,  and  learnt,  with  great  sorrow,  that  neither  of  them 
was  returned.  Karfa,  who  had  never  before  heard  people  con- 
verse in  English,  listened  to  us  with  great  attention.  Every 
thing  he  saw  seined  wonderful.  The  furniture  of  the  house,  the 
chairs,  &c.  and  particularly  beds  with  curtains,  were  objects  of 
his  great  admiration ;  and  he  asked  me  a  thousand  questions 
concerning  the  utility  and  necessity  of  different  articles;  to 
some  of  which  I  found  it  difficult  to  give  satisfactory  ansVvers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  lotb,.  Mr.  Robert  Ainsley,  having} 
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learnt  that  I  was  at  Temlacunda,  cati»  to  toeet  me^  aud 
politely  offered  me  the  use  of  his  horse.  He  informed  me  that 
Dr.  Laidley  had  removed  all  his  property  to  9  place  called 
Kaye,  a  little  farther  down  the  river,  and  that  he  was  then 
gone  to  Doomasansa  with  his  vessel,  to  purchase  rice;  but 
would  return  hi  a  day  or  twa  He  therefore  invited  rae  to 
stay  with  him  at  Pisania,  until  the  Doctor's  return.  I  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  beinj^  accompanied  by  my  friend  Karfa^ 
reached  Pisania  about  t6n  o'clock.  Mr.  Ainsky's  schooner 
was  lying  at  anchor  before  the  place.  This  was  the  most  sarr 
prising  object  which  Karfa  had  yet  seen.  He  could  not  easily 
comprehend  the  use  of  the  masts,  sails,  and  rigging ;  nor  did  he 
conceive  that  it  was  possible,  by  any  sort  of  contrivance,  to 
make  so  large  a  body  move  forwards  by  the  common  force  of 
the  wind.  The  manner  of  fastening  together  the  different  planks 
which  composed  the  vessel,  and  filling  up  the  seams  so  as  to 
exclude  the  water,  was  perfectly  new  to  him ;  and  I  found  th*t 
the  schooner  with  her  cable  and  anchor,  kept  KAi^fa.  in  deep 
meditation  the  greater  part  oi  the  day* 

About  noon  on  the  is^th^  Dr.  Laidley  returned  from  DoosiAt 
sansa,  and  received  me  with  great  joy  and.  satisfaction,  %  009 
ri^en  from  the  dead.  Finding  that  the  wearing  apparent  whkh 
I  had  left  under  his  care  was  not  sold  or  sent  to  Eaglaiid,  } 
lost  no  time  in  resuming  the  English  dress;  aod  disrofaiug  my 
chin  of  its  venerable  incumbrance.  Karfa  survejred  me  in  my 
British  apparel  with  great  deitght ;  but  regretted  eisaieAk^ly 
that  I  had  taken  off  my  beard ;  the  loss  of  which,  he  sadd^  had 
converted  me  from  a  man.  into  a  hDy.   Doctor  LaJd^oy  rendily 
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undertook  to  dischai^e  all  the  pecuniary  engagements  which 
I  had  entered  into  since  my  departure  from  the  Gambia,  and 
took  my  draft  upon  the  Association  for  the  amount.  My 
agreement  with  Karfa  (as  I  have  already  related )»  was  to  pay 
him  the  value  of  one  prime  slave;  for  which  I  had  given  him 
my  bill  upon  Dr.  Laidley,  before  we  departed  from  Kamalia : 
for,  in  case  of  my  death  on  the  road,  I  was  unwilling  that  my 
benefactor  should  be  a  loser.  But  this  good  creature  had  con** 
tinued  to  manifest  towards  me  so  much  kindness,  that  I  thought 
i  made  him  but  an  inadequate  recompence,  when  I  told  him 
that  he  was  now  to  receive  double  the  sum  I  had  originally 
promised ;  and  Dr.  Laidley  assured  him  that  he  was  ready 
to  deliver  the  goods  to  that  amount,  whenever  he  thought 
proper  to  send  for  them.  Karfa  was  o^rerpowered  by  this 
unexpected  token  of  my  gratitude,  and  still  more  so,  when 
he  heard  that  I  intended  to  send  a  handsome  present  to 
the  good  old  schoolmaster,  Fankooma,  at  Malacotta.  He 
promised  to  carry  up  the  goods  along  with  his  own,  and  Dn 
Laidley  assured  him,  that  he  would  exert  himself  in  assisting 
him  to  dispose  of  his  slaves  to  the  best  advantage,  the  moment 
a  slave  vessel  should  arrive.  These,  and  other  instances  of 
attention  and  kindness  shewn  him  by  Dr.  Laidley,  were  not 
lost  upon  Karfa.  He  would  often  say  to  me,  "  my  journey  has 
••  indeed  been  prosperous'/*  But,  observing  the  improved  state 
of  our  manufactures,  and  our  manifest  superiority  in  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  he  would  sometimes  appear  pensive,  and  ex- 
claim with  an  involuntary  sigh,  fate  Jiftg  inta  feng,  ''  black 
"^  men  are  nothing."'  At  othttr  tiiXKs>  he  would  ask  me  with 
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great  seriousness,  what  could  possibly  have  induced  me,  who  was 
no  trader,  to  think  of  exploring  so^niserable  a  country  as  Africa  ? 
He  meant  by  this  to  signify  that,  after  what  I  must  have  witness- 
ed in  ray  own  country,  nothing  in  Africa  could  in  his  opinion 
deserve  a  moment's  attention.  I  have  preserved  these  little  traits 
of  character  in  this  worthy  Negro,  not  only  from  r^ard  to  the 
man,  but  also  because  they  appear  to  me  to  demonstrate  that 
he  possessed  a  mind  above  bis  condition :  and  to  such  of  my  read- 
ers as  love  to  contemplate  human  nature  in  all  its  varieties, 
and  to  trace  its  progress  from  rudeness  to  refinement,  I  hope 
ttie  account  I  have  given  of  this  poor  African  will  not  be 
unacceptable. 

No  European  vessel  had  arrived  at  Gambia  for  many  months 
previous  to  my  return  from  the  interior ;  and  as  the  rainy  season 
was  now  setting  in,  I  persuaded  Karfa  to  return  to  his  people  at 
Jindey.  He  parted  with  me  on  the  14th  with  great  tenderness; 
but  as  I  had  little  hopes  of  being  able  to  quit  Africa  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  I  told  him,  as  the  fact  was,  that  I  expected 
to  see  him  again  before  my  departure.  In  this,  however,  I  was 
luckily  disappointed;  and  my  narrative  now  hastens  to  its  con- 
clusion ;  for  on  the  15th,  the  ship  Charles-Town,  an  Americai> 
vessel,  commanded  by  Mr.  Charles  Harris,  entered  the  river. 
She  came  for  slaves,  intending  to  touch  at.Goree  to  fill  up ; 
and  to  proceed  from  thence  to  South  Carolina."  As  the  Euro- 
pean merchants  on  the  Gambia,  had  at  this  time  a  great  many 
slaves  on  hand,  they  agreed  with  the  Captain  to  purchase  the 
whole  of  his  cargo,  consisting  chiefly  of  rum  and  tobacco,  and 
deliver  him  slaves  to  the  amount,  in  the  course  of  two  days. 
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This  afforded  rae  such  an  opportunity  of  returning  (though  by  a 
dh:aitous  route)  to  Jhy  native  country,  as  I  thought  was  not  to 
be  neglected.  I  therefdre  immediately  engaged  my  passage  in 
thb  ress^^^  America;  and  having  taken  leave  of  Dr.  Laidley, 
to  w)iose  kindness  I  was  so  largely  indebted  v  and  my  other 
friends  on  the  river,  I  embarked  at  Kaye  pn  the  17th  day  of 
June. 

Our  passage  down  the  river  was  tedious  and  fatiguing;  and 
the  weather  was  so  hot,  moist,  and  unhealthy,  that  before  our 
arrival  at  Goree,  four  of  the  seamen,  the  surgeon,  and  three  of 
the  slaves  had  died  of  fevers.  At  Goree  we  were  detained  for 
want  of  provisions,  until  the  beginning  of  October. 

The  number  of  slaves  received  on  board  this  vessel,  both  on 
the  Gambia,  and  at  Goree,  was  one  hundred  and  thirty ;  of 
whom  about  twenty-five  had  been,  I  suppose,  of  free  condition 
in  Africa ;  as  most  of  those,  being  Bushreens,  could  write  a  little 
Arabic.  Nine  of  them  had  become  captives  in  the  religious  war 
between  Abdulkader  and  Damel,  mentioned  in  the  latter  part 
t)f  the  preceding  Chapter.  Two  of  the  others  had  seen  me 
as  I  passed  through  Bondou,  and  many  of  them  had  heard  of 
me  in  the  interior  countries.  My  conversation  with  them,  in 
their  native  language,  gave  them  great  comfort ;  and  as  the 
surgeon  was  dead,  I  consented  to  act  in  a  medical  capacity  in  his 
room  for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  They  had  in  truth  need 
of  every  consolation  in  my  power  to  bestow ;  not  that  I  observed 
any  wanton  acts  of  cruelty  practised  either  by  the  master,  or 
the  seamen,  towards  them ;  but  the  mode  of  confining  and  secur- 
ing Negroes  in  the  American  slave  ships,  (owing  chiefly  to  the 
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weakness  of  their  a*ews,)  being  abundantly  more  rigid  and  se- 
vere than  in  British  vessels  employed  in  the  same  traffic,  made 
these  poor  creatures  to  suffer  greatly^  and  a  general  sickness  pre^ 
vailed  amongst  them.  Besides  the  tln^ee  who  died  on  the 
Gambia,  and  six  or  eight  while  we  remained  at  Goree,  eievcn 
perished  at  sea,  and  many  of  the  survivors  were  reduced  to  a 
very  weak  and  emaciated  condition. 

In  the  midst  of  these  distresses,  the  vessel,  after  having  been 
three  weeks  at  sea,  became  so  extremely  leaky,  as  to  require 
constant  exertion  at  the  pumps.  It  was  found  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  take  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  Negro  men  out  of  irons^ 
and  employ  them  in  this  labour ;  in  which  they  were  often 
worked  beyond  their  strength.  This  produced  a  complication  of 
miseries  not  easily  to  be  described.  We  were,  however,  relieved 
much  sooner  than  I  expected ;  for  the  leak  continuing  to  gain 
upon  us,  notwithstanding  our  utmost  exertions  to  clear  thevefr* 
sel,  the  seamen  insisted  on  bearing  away  for  the  West  Indies,  as 
affording  the  only  chance  of  saving  our  lives.  Accordingly, 
after  some  objections  on  the  part  of  the  master,  we  directed  our 
course  for  Antigua,  and  fortunately  made  that  island  in  about 
thirty-five  days  after  our  departure  from  Goree.  Yet  even  at 
this  juncture  we  narrowly  escaped  destruction;  for  on  approach* 
ing  the  north-west  side  of  the  island,  we  struck  on  the  Diamond 
Rock,  and  got  into  St.  John's  harbour  with  great  difficulty* 
The  vessel  was  afterwards  condemned  as  unfit  for  sea,  and  the 
slaves,  as  I  have  heard,  were  ordered  tq  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  owners. 

At  this  island  I  remained  ten  days;  when  the  Chesterfield 
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Packet,  homeward  bound  from  the  Leeward  Islands,  touching 
at  St.  John'^  for  the  Antigua  mail,  I  took  my  passage  in  that 
vessel.  We  sailed  on  the  244th  of  November ;  and,  after  a  short 
but  tempestuous  voyage,  arrived  at  Falmouth  on  the  ssd  of 
December :  from  whence  I  immediately  set  out  for  London ; 
having  been  absent  from  England  two  years  and  sewen 
months. 


THE    END. 
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AbovE)  santo. 

Absent,  inieegee:  {UteraUy,  **  not  here") 

Abusjy  v.  anenni. 

Add,  dkeejee. 

Afraid,  silantee. 

Afternoon,  oora. 

Air,  fonio. 

Alike,  heakilltn. 

Alive,  a  heega^  (is  here.) 

All,  Ua. 

Always,  toomotoma. 

And,  ning. 

Angry,  jutu  htaf  (lUeralfyf  '•the  heart 

comes  out.") 
Angel,  melika. 

Arm,  boulla;  (the  same  for  hani.) 
Armtd,  footata.. 
Arrow,  Unni^  —      •        i 

Ascend,  it  Hi. 
Asleep,  sinouta.  ]  -  -     ^ 


Assist,  maquoi. 
Axe,  terang. 

Back,  lo. 
Bad,  jou. 
Bag,  3«/tf. 
Barter,  v.  fatlan. 
Bzstzrd,jankading;(llteralfyf  **  nobody's 

child.") 
Beads,  connoo» 
Beard,  b$ra. 
Beat,  V.  agossi. 
Bees,  leekissi. 
Bed,  Jarong. 
Beer,  ^/9/«/  (the  same  for  strong  liquor 

of  any  kind.) 
Before,  matji:  («  within  si^t.") 
Behind,  kofi. 
Belly,  konno. 
Big,  awarata. 
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Bind  or  tie,  aseeii. 

Bird,  cono. 

Bite,  V.  kieng. 

Black,  fing. 

Blood,  jollie* 

Blue,  fngma;  (blackish.) 

Boil,  V.  fagee. 

Bone,  cooho. 

Book,  kittaba. 

Borrow,  Ja. 

Bottom,  joo. 

Bow,  kalJa. 

Boy,  */tf  <//«^;  {liUrally,  "  male  child".) 

Brave,  fattu. 

Bread,  munko. 

Break,  v.  ^5rj  /  (the  same  word  sig- 
nifies "  to  kill"  or  "  to  destroy.") 

Breasts,  sonjoo. 

Bring,  insambo.  '    . 

Brother,  ba-dtng-lea :  {Uter^lly:  {^  v^o* 
thcr's  male  child,") 

Burn,  V,  agent. 

Buy  (or  sell),  saun. 

Call,  v.  ahilli.  •  •     . 

Carry,  asambo. 

Cat,  neancon. 

Catch,  V.  amuta. 

Chest  or  coffer,  homo. 

Child,  ding  j  (if  very  young,  dingding) 

C\o\\i J  fauno. 

Cold,  ninno. 

Come,  na. 


Coming  abenalL 
Completely,  betiU. 
Cook,  V.  tabbee. 
Corn,,  neo. 
Country,  doo. 
Cow,  nessee  moosa* 
Crowd,  n,  setima. 
Cry,  tn  akumbom 
Cunning,  n •  a.  kissee. 
Cut,  V.  Ugi. 

Danger,  torro. 

Dark,  dibbie. 

Daughter,  ding  moosa  ;  {UtmnUy  ^fimah 

chiUr} 
Day,  teeUe.  • 

Dead,  asata. 
Deep,  adoonta. 
Desist,  attoo. 
Dew,  combi. 
Die,  V.  sa. 
Dirt,  no. 
Disease,  jankra. 
Dispute,  degama. 
Dog,  weola. 
l^oQif,  W<br/^(tM^if  ft  woi^  of  very  exlea- 

sive  use,  being  applied  to  whjUever 

opens  and  shuts.) 
Down,  ndw  d^oma.  •    . 

Dream,  v.  sibota.   • 
Dream,  n.  s.  sibo 
Drink,  v.  ameen. 
Dry,  (arid)  ajata* 
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Ear,  toota. 

Eacdi,  («oi))  hanho. 

Earth,  (globe)  banko  hang. 

East,  teeJee  bo;  ("  sunrise,'*) 

Eat,  adummo. 

Elephant^  samma. 

Em^ty,  fing  tigee;  ("  nothing  here.'*) 

Enough,  keyento. 

Entertain,  (a  guest)  fanda. 

Expert,  cumering;    (**   active,  clever, 

&c.") 
Eye,  nea. 

Face,  (the  same  as  for  the  eye.) 

Fall,  V.  but. 

FzT  (^,  jangfata. 

Fast,  V.  soong. 

Fat,  keng. 

Father,  fa. 

Fear,v.  seelan* 

Feather,  tee ;  (it  signifies  abo  hair  afid 

wool.) 
Female,  moosa. 
Fever,^  candia. 
Few,  dos 
Figbt  V.  aHih\ 
Fill,  qfundi. 
Finger,  ioulla  konding. 
Fire,  deemba. 
Fish,  yio. 
Flesh,  soohoo. 
Food,  kinnee. 
Fool,  fooring. 


Foot,  i/wg-/  (signifies  also  *<  the  leg/') 

Forget,  neanata* 

Free,  ib^r^a. 

Fresh,  i(/W^  (signifies  also,  heaUhj). 

Friend,*  barrio. 

Fruit,  /w  i//«ff  /  (^<  child  of  the  tree.") 

Full,  affata. 

Give,  insong. 
Glad,  /3/a. 
Go,  V.   /<!. 

God,  i7/&i. 
Gold,  sanoo. 
Good,  3////V. 
Great,  baa. 
Grass,  bing. 
Gray,  afuita. 
Guard,  v.  Unkoong. 

Half,  ///fa. 

Handsome,  aniniata. 

Hangup,  deng. 

Hate,  V.  akoong. 

He,  ////. 

Head,  i^^n. 

Hear,  m^/. 

Heart,  yi/xti. 

Heaven,  santo;   (the  Mahomedan  Ne- 
groes commonly  say,  sljhtna.) 

Heavy,  acooUata. 

Hell,  johaniba. 

Hen,  x^0i^/  ifi^^xii. 

Herb,  jambo. 
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Here,  jangi 
Hide,  If.  goolo. 
Hill,  hnko* 
Hog,  lea. 
Hole,  <//»i<i. 
Honey,  lee, 
Horn,  bint. 
Horse,  soo. 
Hot,  candiata. 
House,  boong* 
Hungry,  konkoJa. 

I,  inta. 

Idle,  nare. 

Increase,  aboonia. 

Industrious,  sayata. 

Interpret,  konno  sor;  (literally,  to  puree 

belly.) 
Iron,  nega. 
Island,  jouio. 
Jump,  V.  soun. 

Kill,  affara. 
King,  mansa. 
Knife,  mooro. 
Know,  alia. 

Lamp,  fitina. 
Laugh,  V.  jilli. 
Lend,  infoo. 
Lie  (down),  v.  lajang. 
Lie  (falsity)  /i»/V. 
Lift,  achicka. 


the 


Lightning,  sanfata. 

Lion,  jatta;  (in  the  interior  countries, 

ivara.) 
Little,  mies^4 
Long,  jang. 
Look,  t;^  i7^//f. 
Lose,  afeele. 
Lost,  affeeleeta. 
Love,  t;.  ibn/V. 

Make,  v.  ^/l^^7.^ 

Male,  kea» 

Man  (homo)  m^. 

Man  (vir)  fato. 

Many,  sitimata. 

Market,  loe. 

Master,  marree. 

Mat,  basso. 

Meet,  V.  beng. 

Middle,  taima. 

Milk,  nunno. 

Milk,  V.  beetee. 

Mine, /r.  /^(f#i« 

Money,  naphula ;  {it  signifies  also  m/r- 

chanJize,  or  any  //^r/i  of  value.) 
l^onth,  korro  ;  (the  same  word  signifies 

the  moon.) 
Morning,  somo. 
Mother,  ba. 
Mouth,  da. 

Narrative,  Jentigi. 
Name,  atto. 
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Near  (nigh),  mun  jang:  (not  far,} 

Neck,  iang. 

Never,  ahada. 

Night,  sooton. 

No,  inta:  (literally,  if »«/.) 

Noon,  titlee  kooniata ;  (literally,  the  sun 

9ver  head.) 
North,  sahieh 
Nose,  noong. 
Now,  Sing. 

Oil,  touhu. 
Obtain,  sutto. 
Old,  accottata. 
Only,  kinsing. 
Open,  V.  yelli. 
Out  of,  banta. 

Pain,  deeming. 

Paper,  coitoo. 

Pas^,  V.  tamb'sm 

Past,  atambita;  (gone  by.) 

Pay,  v.  jo. 

Pen,  it^i/a. 

People,  0I0/0* 

Pierce,  sor. 

Pity,  V.  ^/W« 

Pleasure,  di. 

Pkasant,  adiata. 

Plenty,  asiata.* 

Poor,  doiata. 

Present  (gift),  boonia. 

Promise,  v.  moindee. 


Proud,  telingabalia;  (literally,  f//ii// 3^ 

died.) 
^  Pull,  asabba^  .   , 

Push,  aneury. 
Put  down,  ahndu 

Quarrel,  quiaia. 
Quick,  catiba. 
Quiet,  dea. 
Quiver,  n.  s.  toong.     , 

Rain,  sangee  ;  (literally,  water /rem 

above.) 
Rat,  nJnee. 
Read,  akarra. 
Red,  woolima. 
Release,  offering:  (untie.) 
Rest,  lo. 
Restore,  serrat. 
Return,  v.  n.  ascita* 
Ripe,  mota*^ 
Rise,  V.  wooli. 

River,  ba  ;   (the  same  as  for  mother.) 
Road,  seeh. 
Rob,  boitaca. 
Rock,  kooro. 
Rope,  Julie. 
Rotten,  accorata. 
Row,  V.  ajah. 
Run,  boorie* 

Sad,  doi. 

Safe,  torro  inteege  :  i^iXtx^Xy^  no  danger.) 


/ 
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Salt,  J(^ 

Sand,  kin!  kins. 

Sandals,  samata. 

Say,  affo. 

Sea,  babagee. 

Seat,  serong. 

See,  eagee* 

Send,  kee. 

Separate,  atuHa. 

Shake,  jiggijsggi. 

Shame,  mala. 

Shew,  aha. 

Ship,  caloon. 

Short,  sutta. 

Shut,  tou. 

Sick,  mun  ksnde. 

Side,  carta. 

Silent,  dering. 

Silver,  cody. 

Sing,/////;    (the  SMBt  to  dona.) 

Sister,  ba  ding  moosa  ;  (mother's  fem^e 

child.) 
Sit,  see. 
Sky,  sang. 
Slave,  jong. 
Sleep,  V,  sinoo. 
Smell,  V,  soomboola. 
Smoke,  seisee. 
Snake,  sau. 
Something,  fenki. 
Son,  ding  kea:  (male  child.) 
Soon,  sang  sang  ;  (now  now.) 
Sour,  accooniiata. 


South,  bouUaba^*  ^mX^iOerigbi 

hand,) 
Speak,  akummo. 
Spear,  tamba. 
Spin,  V.  a.  um^mdi. 
Spoon,  dosa. 
Star,  J$Jo, 
Steal,  soonia. 
Stink,  V,  n.  kassa. 
Stone,  birro 
Stop,  munia. 
Stranger,  leuntong. 
Strike,  abooti. 
Sun,  teelee. 
Swear,  koJIi. 
Sweet,  teemiata. 
Swell,  foonoo. 
Swim,  noo, 
Swordffong. 

Tail,  finnio. 

Thief,  soon. 

Thin,  feata;  (slender.) 

Think,  nuira. 

Thirst,  mindo. 

Thread,  bori. 

Throw,  fy. 

Thunder,  sangfaia.  (In  contradistioc^ 
tion  to  lightning,  it  is  iallam  JUm 
(Arab.)  "  the  voice  of  God.") 

Tie,  V,  asseitee. 

To-day,  bee. 

To-morrow,  sinny. 
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Tongue,  ning^ 
Touch,  V.  ma. 
Town,  kanda. 
Trade,  v.  feere$. 
Tree,  era. 
True,  tonia* 
Trust,  v.  la. 
Turn,  aillma. 

Understand,  mou 
Until,  honing. 

Walk,  tama. 
War,  *£///. 
Wash,  v.  r^^. 
Water,  ^^^. 
Weary,  umhatata. 
Weep,  akussi. 
Weigh,  simang. 


WcU,  ».  A 
Well,  »•  i.  oillang. 
West,  tiikigii. 

Wet,  tinunta. 

What»  JVMiii.  .    . 

Where,  m/ii/tf* 

White,  f  Mi\ 

Who,  jtmmm 

Why,  munkang. 

Wind,  n.  funm9. 

Wolf,  soolo. 

Woman,  m9csa. 

Wilderness,  woolla. 

Yes,  awa.. 
Yesterday,  ko^na. 

You,  eeta^  when   simply  pronounced ; 
when  joined  to  any  other  word,  it  is  ee. 
Young,  juna. 


The  following  Questions  omf  Answers  ma;  hetisefultn  the  West  Indies. 

Do  you  understand  Mandingo }  •  ge  Mandingo  kummo  mot  f 

I  understand  it,        -        -  •  ya  m$i. 

I  do  not  understand  you,    -        ^  ma  mot. 

Come  hither,        -        •  •  nana  rt. 

Is  your  Father  or  Mother  living  ?  tifa^  ou  e$  ha  ahagaf 

■  alive,        -  •      -         •  aheegei. 

■  dead,         -         -         -  asata. 

Have  you  any  brothers  or  sisters  ?  ee  ha  ding  ahagei  f 
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Where  are  they  ? 

Are  they  in  Africa  ?     '    -       >  - 

Are  they  on  board  the  ship  i 

Point  them  out.       - 

What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Are  you  in  health  ? 

I  am  sick.        «        -        - 

Shew  me  your  tongue.       - 

Give  me  your  hand. 

Are  you  hungry  ? 

I  am  hungry.        -        -        - 

Are  you  thirsty  ?        -        - 

I  am  thirsty.         -        -  - 

I  am  not  hungry. 

I  am  not  thirsty,      .  ,    - 

Does  your  head  ach  i 

It  does  ach.         .-         -         . 

It  does  not  ach.        -      '  - 

Does  your  stomach  pain  you  ? 

Do  you  sleep  well  ?        -        - 

Are  you  feverish  ?  - 

Do  not  be  afraid. 

There  is  no  danger. 

Drink  this  medicine. 

It  wUl  do  you  g(Kxl. 


biminto  f 

abbifatofing  doof     • 

abbe  Tobaubo  Gabon  o  ionno  ? 

at/anna. 

mun  bela  ? 

h  ee  kinde  f 

mun  linde. 

ii  ntng  aitanna. 

a  boulla  adima. 

honkolabinna  f 

konkolabinna. 

mindolabinna  ? 

the  same  word  repeated. 

konko  inteegee, 

mindo  inteegee. 

ee  koon  bideetnina  f 

bideemina. 

intadeeming. 

ee  konno  bideemina  ? 

ko  ee  sinoo  betiki? 

acandeata  ? 

kanna  seelan, 

torro  inteegee. 

ning  borri  ameen. 

aee  kissi. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHAPTER   I. 

Concerning  the  Ideas  entertained  by  the  Ancient  Oeograpbersj  as  well  as 
the  Moderns  J  down  to  the  Times  of  Delis  le  and  D'Anville^  respecting  the 
Course  of  the  River  Niger. 

1  HE  latejourneyofMr.  Park,  into  the  interior  of  Western  AFRiCA|has 
brought  to  our  knowledge  more  important  facts  respecting  its  Geography  (both 
moral  and  physical)^  than  have  been  collected  by  any  former  traveller.  By 
pointing  out  to  us  the  positions  of  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers  Sen  eg  aLj 
Gamb I  A,  and  Niger,*  we  are  instructed  where  to  look  for  the  elevated  parts 
of  the  country;  and  even  for  the  most  elevated  point  in  the  western  quarter  of 
Africa,  by  the  place  from  whence  the  Niger  and  Gambia  turn  in  opposite  di- 
rections  to  the  east  and  west*  We  are  taught,  moreover,  the  common  boun* 
dary  of  the  desert  and  fruitful  parts  of  the  country,  and  of  the  Moors  and 

•  I  here  use  the  word  Nigir»  as  being  the  best  understood  by  Europeans ;  but  the 
proper  name  of  this  river  in  the  country  seems  to  be  Guin  or  Jm,  (Hartmann's  Edrisi^ 
p,  3a.  48.  51.)  At  the  same  time,  it  is  more  commonly  designed  by  the  term  Joliba, 
meaning  the  Great  Water,  or  great  river.  In  like  manner,  theGANoishas  two  naiMe(, 
Padda,  the  proper  name ;  Gonga,  the  great  river. 

The  Moors  and  Arabs  call  it  Nee  l  Abeed,  the  River  of  Slaves ;  but  they  have  also 
a  name  to  express  the  great  water^  that  is,  NeelKibbber.  Neel  appears  to  be  employed 
in  Africa,  as  Gtmga  in  India,  to  express  any  great  river. 

By  Niger,  the  ancients  meant  merely  to  express  the  River  of  the  Black  People,  or  Etbio^ 
plans.  The  term  was  Roman :  for  the  Greeks  believed  it  U>  be  the  Jiead^  or  a  branch,  of 
the  Egyptian  Nile. 

a  2 
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Negroes  ;  which  latter  is  the  more  interesting,  as  it  may  be  termed  a  boim* 
dary  in  moral  geography;  from  the  opposite  qualities  of  mind,  as  well  as  of 
body,  of  the  Moors  and  Negroes :  for  that  physical  geography  gives  rise  to 
habits,  which  often  determine  national  character,  must  be  allowed  by  every 
person,  who  is  a  diligent  observer  of  mankind. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  absolute  extent  of  Mr..  Park's  progress 
in  Africa,  compared  with  the  amazing  size  of  that  continent,  appears  but  small, 
although  it  be  nearly  iioo  British  miles  in  a  direct  line,  reckoned  from  its 
western  extremity,  Cape  Verd.  But  considered  in  itself,  it  is  no  inconsiderable 
line  of  travel ;  being  more  extensive  than  the  usual  southern  tour  of  Europe. 

But  moreover,  it  affords  a  triumph  to  the  learned,  in  that  it  confirms  some 
points  of  fact,  both  of  geography  and  natural  history,  which  have  appeared  in 
ancient  authors,  but  to  which  our  own  want  of  knowledge  has  denied  credit. 
I  allude  more  particularly  to  the  course  of  the  Niger,  and  the  history  of  the 
Lotopbagi.  That  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  had  formed  great  establi^- 
ments  in  Africa,  and  the  latter  in  particular,  who  had  penetrated  to  the  Niger  ♦ 
should  have  had  better  opportunities  of  knowing  the  interior  part  of  the  coun- 
try, than  we,  who  live  at  a  distance  from  it,  and  possess  only  a  few  scattered 
factories  near  the  sea  coast,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at :  but  the  proof  of  such 
facts  should  teach  us  to  be  less  hasty  in  decrying  the  authority  of  ancient  au- 
Aors ;  since  the  fault  may  arise  from  a  want  of  comprehension  on  our  parts,, 
or  from  an  assumption  of  false  principles  on  theirs. 

Ffcw  geographical  facts  have  been  more  questioned  in  modem  times,  than 
Ae  course  of  the  great  inland  river  of  Africa,  generally  understood  by  the  name 
of  Niger  $  some  describing  it  to  run  to  the  west^  others  to  the  east-,  but 
of  these  opinions,  I  believe  the  former  has  been  espoused  by  the  most  nimie- 
rous  party,  by  far.*  Although  Mr.  Park's  authority,  founded  on  ocular  de- 
monstration, sets  this  que&tion/(7r  ever  at  rest,  by  determining  the  course  of 

•  Pliny,  lib.  ▼.  c.  4. 

f  M.  J.  Lalande,  almost  at  the  moment  of  Mr.  Park's  investigation,  has^  detemiined  its^ 
course  to  be^to  the  west ;  notwithstanding  the  forcible  reasoning  of  his  countryman  D'An- 
▼ille»  (Memoire  sur  ilnterieur  de  TAfriquc.)  Mr.  Bruce  was  of  the  same  opinion.  VoL. 
iu.  p«  720«  724. 


&e  rivef  to  be  from  wesi  to  east^  as  Major  Houghton's  information  had  pre- 
viously  induced  a  belief  of,  yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
opinions,  concerning  the  course  of  this  celebrated  river,  from  the  earliest  date 
of  profane  history, 

Herodotus,*  more  than  twenty-two  centuries  ago,  describes,  from  the  in- 
formation of  the  Africans,  a  great  river  of  Africa,  far  removed  to  the  south  of 
the  Great  Desert,  and  abounding  with  crocodiles.  That  it  flowed  from  west 
iaeast^  dividing  Africa^  in  like  manner  as  the  Danube  does  Europe.  That 
the  people  from  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  who  made  the  discovery, 
were  carried  to  a  great  city  on  the  banks  of  the  river  in  quesdon ;  and  that  the 
people  of  this  quarter  were  black;  that  is,  much  blacker  than  their  yisitors.^ 
Our  author,  indeed,  took  this  river  to  be  the  remote  branch  of  the  E^rptian 
Nile,  and  reasons  on  the  circumstance,  accordingly :  but  even  this  argument 
serves  to  express  in  a  more  forcible  manner,  the  supposed  direction  of  its  course, 

Pli N Y  also  believed  that  the  Nile  came  from  the  west;  but  he  is  far  from 
identifying  it  with  the  Niger^  which  he  describes  as  a  distinct  river.  But  we 
have  at  least  his  negative  opinion  respecting  its  western  course;  for  he  speaks 
of  the  Bambotus  river  as  running  into  the  Western  ocean ;  meaning  to  express 
by  it  either  the  Gambia  or  Senegal  river,  and  not  the  Nigent 

Ptolemy  is  positive  in  describing  the  Niger  as  a  separate  stream  from  the 
Senegal  and  Gambia,  which  two  rivers  are  designed  by  him  under  the  names 
of  Daradus  and  Stacbir;  and  they  are  by  no  means  ill  expressed;  falling 
into  the  sea  on  different  sides  of  the  Arsinarium  promontory,  or  Cape  Verd.  J 
The  Niger  of  Ptolemy  is  made  to  extend  from  west  to  east,  over  half  the 
breadth  of  Africa,  between  the  Adantic  ocean,  and  the  course  of  the  Nile. 

These  may.  suffice  for  the  ancient  authorities,  which  in  very  early  times 
fixed  the  course  of  the  Niger  in  the  systems  of  geography,  to  be  from  west 
to  east..  Who  it  was  that  first  led  the  way,  in  the  opposite  opinion,  I  know 
not;  but  we  find  Edr  i  s  i,  in  the  twelfth  century,  not  only  conducting  the  Nile 
of  the  Negroes^  or  Niger,  westward^  and  into  the  Atlantic^  but  also  deriving 

^  Eotcrpc,  c.  32.  f  Lib,  v,  c.  9. 

X  Probably  a  corruption  of  Sekbagii  or  Assenbagi,  as  the  early  Portuguese  discoverers 
write  it.    These  were  a  great  tribe. 
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it  from  the  Egyptian  Nile ;  which  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  opinion  of 
Herodotus. 

Such  an  opinion  marks  the  very  imperfect  state  of  his  knowledge  of  African 
geography;  and  should  induce  a  degree  of  caution  in  receiving  other  opinions 
of  the  same  author,  where  they  rest  absolutely  on  his  own  authority.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  waters  which  collect  on  the  west  of  Nubia,  may  run  to 
the  west^  and  be  lost  in  lakes :  and  it  is  possible,  though  very  improbable, 
that  a  branch  of  the  Nile  may  take  the  same  course :  but  fortified  by  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge,  we  may  certainly  pronounce  the  general  scope  of 
the  intelligence  communicated  by  Edrisi,  respecting  the  course  of  the  Niger,  to 
be  erroneous. 

I  conceive,  however,  that  his  error  may  easily  be  accounted  for,  in  this  way. 
He  was  probably  told,  that  the  waters  on  the  west  of  Nubia,  &c.  ran  to  the  west- 
ward. He  also  knew  that  a  great  river  (the  Senegal)  discharged  itself  into  the 
Atlantic,  nearly  in  the  same  parallel ;  and  moreover,  that  a  great  river,  whose 
line  of  direction  lay  between  the  east  and  west,  and  between  Nubia  and  the 
just  mentioned  embouchure,  watered  a  very  extensive  tract,  in  the  midland 
part  of  Africa.  Now,  what  so  natural  (admitting  the  fact  of  the  western  water« 
from  Nubia,  and  which  I  trust,  I  shall  go  near  to  prove  in  the  sequel)  as  to  sup- 
pose, when  he  had  found  a  bead,  and  a  tail  of  a  great  river,  together  with  a 
long  extent  of  course  of  a  river  between  them,  that  they  were  parts  of  each 
other  ?  It  must  also  be  taken  into  the  account,  that  he  supposed  the  continent 
of  Africa  to  be  about  looo  miles  narrower  than  it  really  is,  in  the  line  between 
Nubia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal. 

Abulfeda  followed  Edrisi  in  the  same  qpuiion,  respecting  the  Niger; 
which  he  calls  a  twin  river  with  that  of  Egypt.  He  also  calls  it  the  Nile  of 
Gana.  Abulfeda  also  knew,  and  has  described,  the  general  form  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Afiica :  and,  of  course  knew  that  it  was  surrounded  by  the  sea.*  But 
his  descriptions  are  limited  to  die  north  and  north-east  parts.  He  wrote  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

It  was  Edrisi,  probably,  who  influenced  and  determined  the  opinions  of 
the  modems,  respecting  this  question*    An  author,  k>ng  supposed  to  be  of  the 
•  This  was  previous  to  the  Portuguese  discoveries. 
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siaroe  region  with  that  which  he  describesi*  and  who  had  entered  more  into  the 
detail  of  the  African  geography,  than  any  other,  would,  according  to  the 
usual  mode  of  decision^  on  such  pretensions,  be  preferred  to  those  who  went 
before  him,  and  had  treated  the  subjea  in  a  more  general  way.  Mankind  bad 
no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of.  the  truth. 

Since  then  the  Arabian  geographer,  who  had  written  the  most  extensively  on 
the  subject,  had  conducted  the  Niger  into  the  Adantic,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  early  Portuguese  discoverers,  who  doubtless  learnt  from  the  Arabian 
authors  the  particulars  of  African  geography,  should  adopt  the  same  idea ; 
and  that  they  should  regard  the  Senegal  river  as  the  Niger;  as  we  find  it,  in 
the  histories  of  their  discoveries  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Portuguese, 
who  at  this  period  took  the  lead,  in  matters  of  navigation  and  discovery, 
might  well  be  expected  to  set  the  feshion^  in  what  related  to  African  g^graphy. 
^o  that  in  despite  of  Ptolemy,  and  of  the  ancients  in  general,  the  great  inland 
river  of  Africa  was  described  to  run  to  the  west;  and  to  form  the  head  of  the 
Senegal  river.  Nay  more,  it  was  at  last  supposed  to  be  the  parent  stock  of 
all  the  great  western  rivers  of  Africa. 

Sanuto,  whose  Geography  of  Africa,  is  dated  1 588,  describes  one  branch 
4rf  the  Niger  to  be  the  Rio  Grande^  the  other  the  river  ofSestos ;  regard- 
4iig  the  Senegal  as  a  different  river. 

M.  Delisle's  map  of  Africa  (1707)  gives  the  Niger  a  direct  coiu-se 
through  Africa,  from  Bornou,  in  the  east^  and  terminating  in  the  river  of 
Senegal  on  the  west.  But  in  his  maps  of  172a  and  1727,  this  was  corrected ; 
the  source  of  the  Senegal  was  placed  at  a  shallow  lake  named  Maberia,  be* 
tween  the  14th  and  i5di  degrees  of  longitude  east  of  Cape  Verd;  and  in  lati* 
tude  1 2*^;  whilst  the  river  ofTo  m  b  u  c  t  o  o,  named  Guien^  was  described  to  issue 
from  another  lake,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  to  flow  towards  Bomou, 
where  it  terminated  in  a  third  lake.* 

The  cause  qH  this  change,  may  be  easily  traced,  in  the  intelligence  collecu 
cd  by  the  French  traders  and  settlers  in  Gallam  :t  the  substance  of  which 

•  He  was  commonly  called  the  Nubian  Geographer. 

f  Gallam  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  country  in  which  Fort  St.  Joseph  it  ntuated ;  and 
is  often  applied  to  the  settlement  itself. 
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Is  to  be  found  in  Labat*s  collection,  published  in  1728;  altbou^  the  detail 
diflPers  in  some  points.  He  says.  Vol.  ii.  p.  161,  et  seq.  that  the  Man  ding  a 
merchants  report  that  the  Niger  (by  which  he  always  means  the  Senegal  river) 
springs  from  <he  lake  Maberia,  whose  situation  could  not  be  ascertained.  That 
the  Gambia  river  was  a  branch  of  the  Niger ;  separating  from  it  at  Baracota 
(a  position  also  unknown)  and  that  it  passed  through  a  marshy  lake,  in  its 
way  to  Baraconda;  where  the  English  and  Portuguese  had  setdements. 
That  the  Niger,  at  a  point  below  Baracota,  sent  forth  another  branch,  namely 
the  Faleme  river ;  which  encompassed  the  country  o(  Bambouk^  and  afterwards 
joined  the  Nig^r  in  the  country  of  Gallant.  And  finally^  that  the  same  Niger, 
by  its  separation  into  two  branches,  formed  a  very  considerable  island  above 
Kasson.  It  may  be  remariced,  that  a  belief  of  these  circumstances,  manifests  a 
gross  state  of  ignorance  respecting  the  interior  of  the  country ;  since  such  de- 
rivations from  rivf  rs,  are  found  only*in  alluvial  tracts :  and  it  happens, 
that  scarcely  any  levels  vary  more  than  those,  throu^  which  the  riversi  in 
question  pass ;  as  will  appear  Jn  the  sequel. 

They  likewise  report  (p.  163)  that  on  die  east  of  die  lake  Maberia  lies 
the  kingdom  of  Guinbala ;  within  which,  is  the  river  of  Guien^  which  passes 
near  the  city  of  Tombuctoo.  Agam  (Vol.  iii.  p.  361  to  364)  it  is  said  that 
Tombuctoo  is  not  situated  on  the  bank  c^  the  Niger,  but  at  about  6  leagues 
inland  fixmi  it :  and  that  in  passing  to  it,  from  Gallam  (which  is  reported  to  be 
a  journey  of  thirty-two  days  only),  they  go  through  Timbi,  five  joumies  short 
of  Tombuctoo ;  where  they  leave  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  avoid  too  great  a 
detour, 

Labat  does  not  state  in  posidve  terms  that  the  Niger  or  river  of  Senegal  af- 
fords a  continuous  navigation,  from  the  falls  of  Govinea  (above  Gallam)  to 
Tombuctoo :  but  that  he  believed  it,  is  strongly  implied,  by  what  appears  after- 
wards, in  p.  367,  368 ;  that  is,  a  project  of  a  trade  to  Tombuctoo ;  "  by  keep- 
ing an  establishment  of  vessels  above  the  falls;  which  vessels  might  ascend  the 
Niger  to  a  point  opposite  to  Tombuctoo,  thereby  saving  the  great  expencc 
and  fatigue  of  a  land  journey." 

Here  then,  we  trace  the  idea  of  the  lake  of  Maberia,  the  supposed  head 
cSA\t  Niger;  and  the  river  of  Tombuctoo,  under  the  jnapae  of  Guien;  and 
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moreover,  (although  these  are  not  expressly  said  to  communicate)  a  conti- 
nued navigation  frc»n  Gallam  to  Tombuctoo.  But  it  must  surely  have  struck 
th*e  on  the  spot,  to  inquire  whether  any  boats  ever  descended  from  Tom- 
buctoo to  the  falls  of  Govinea  ? 

It  is  certain  that  Delisle,  (as  well  as  D'Anville,  whose  general  ideas  are 
much  the  same,  in  this  particular  *)  regards  the  river  Guien,  as  having  no 
communication  with  the  lake  Maberia,  but  makes^  it  (low  from  a  different 
I^ake,  at  no  great  distance  to  the  northward :  so  that  these  geographers  so 
far  understood  the  matter  right ;  and  denied  the  practicability  of  a  con- 
tinuous navigation  to  Tbmbuctoo:  but  then,  they  erred  very  greatly  in 
placing  the  h^ad  of  the  Senegal,  either  so  remotely,  or  in  the  eastera 
quarter ;  since  it  rises  in  the  south-east* 

We  must  regard  the  geography  of  M.  0'Anville,  as  the  most  perfect  of 
all,  previous  to  the  inquiries  made  by  the  African  Association.  The 
researches  made  under  the  direction  of  this  Association,  have  already 
established  on  record,  from  the  reports  of  Major  Hougbtcm,  and  of  Mr. 
Magra,  although  in  a  vague  way,  the  general  position  of  the  sources  of  the 
Joliba,  or  Niger,  in  or  near  the  country  of  Manding ;  as  well  as  its  east* 
eriy  or  north-easterly  course,  towards  Tombuctoo ;  the  position  of  Bamma- 
koo,  situated  near  the  highest  navigable  point  of  its  course ;  of  Sego,  and 
Jenne,  along  its  banks;  the  separation  of  its  waters,  into  twa  channels,  in 
the  quarter  of  Tombuctoo ;  together  with  a  vague  idea  of  the  position  of 
that  city  itseE  It  will  be  shewn,  in  the  sequel,  that  Mr.  Park's  observa* 
tions  do  not  contradict,  but  establish  these  positions ;  drawing  them  out  of 
the  obscurity  in  which,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  information,  they  were 
necessarily  involved;  and  fixing,  in  some  degree  of  just  relative  position* 
and  proportion,  those  particulars  which  before  remained  at  large,  consb-^ 
dered  in  a  geographical  sense. 

Concerning  the  errors  of  former  geographers,  they  are  more  easily  de- 

•  D'Anvillc  differs  front  Delisle- in  extending  very  greatly^  the  distance  between  Gal- 
lam  and' Tombuctoo;  and  by  representing  the  Mabena  lake»  as  one  source  alone>  and 
that  the  Iciist  distant,  of  those  of  the  river  Senegal. 
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tectcd  than  the  causes  of  them.  They  must,  however^  be  ascribed,  partly, 
to  the.  ignorance  of  the  African  merchants;  but^  in  all  probability,  in  a 
much  greater  part,  to  the  want  of  understanding  each  other's  language  ^ 
defect  that  has  led  to  many  errors,  that  are  oftentimes  charged  to  the  ac- 
count of  wilful  falsehood,  or,  at  least,  to  an  indifference  to  the  cause  of 
truth, 

I  can  easily  conceive  that  the  caravan  merchants,  in  passing  from  Tom- 
buctoo  to  Gallam  (or  the  contrary),  might  have  deceived  themselves  into  a 
belief,  that  the  principal  rivers  which  they  had  either  crossed  or  skirted  ia 
their  way,  might  communicate  widi  each  other :  for  it  appears  clearly,  by 
Mr.  Park's  observations,  that  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Senegal,  and  the 
western  branch  of  the  Joliba,  approach  very  near  to  each  other,  in  the  early 
part  of  their  courses;  so  that,  during  the  whole  journey,  the  merchants 
-mi^t  never  be  farther  distant  from  a  river  to  the  southward  of  them^  than 
a  few  journies. 

As  to  the  story,  so  lopg  credited,  of  the  Niger  being  the  parent  river^ 
from  whence  all  the  western  rivers  were  derived,  we  may  remark,  that  igno- 
rance, in  every  country  through  which  large  rivers  take  their  course,  is 
^ery  ready  to  derive  them  a//  from  one  source;  and  that  source  very  pro- 
bably, a  lake.  Within  our  own  times,  the  Burrampooter  and  Ava  rivers  were 
'thus  described  in  the  maps.  Pliny  reports,  that  the  £uphrates  and  Tigris 
are  united  in  Armeni|i5  by  the  medium  of  a  lake  :*  and  Edrisi,  as  we  have 
seen,  deriv^ed  the  Nile  and  Niger,  from  one  and  the  same  lake.t 

It  wm  appear  that  the  lake  Maberia,  taken  by  D'Anville  and  Delisle 
for  the  head  of  the  Senegal  river,  or  that  which  runs  to  the  west,  is  meant 
for  no  other  than  the  lake  of  Dibbie^  formed  by  the  river  Joliba,  or  that 
which  runs  to  the  east;  and  which  Mr.  Parkas  inquiries  have  brought  to 
our  knowledge.   Again,  we  recognize  the  river  Guien^  or  Guin,  of  Labat^ 

•  Pliny,  lib.  vi.  c.  27, 

f  Thomson  believed  it.    After  speaking  of  the  Nile,  he  says, — 
His  brother  Nigtr  too,  and  all  the  floods 
•In  which  the  full-fbrmM  maids  of  Afric  lave 
Their  jetty  limbs.——  Summer,  $ii> 
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0(  D* Anvillc,  and  of  Delislc,  in  the  northern  branch  of  the  same  Joliba, 
issuing  out  of  the  lake  Dibbi^;  and.  which^'  together  with  the  southern 
b^hich  from  the  same  lake»  forms  an  island^  reported  to  be  99  or  100 
miles  in  length,  nsHXied  Jinbala.by  Mr.  Park«  There  is  a  town  on  the  side 
of  the  northern  branchy  also  named  Jinbala ;  but  whether  the  island  may 
take  its  name  from  this  town,  qr  from  the  riyer,  whose  proper  name,  from 
about  this  point,  seems  to  be  6uin^  or  Jirij  I  know  not.  M.  D'Anvi^le  has 
described,  in  this  position,  the  country  of  Guinb?!^  subject  to.  Tonka 
Quata :  the  same  who  is  said  by  Labat  to  be  sovereign  of  the  country 
which  contains  the  lake  of  Maberia,  and  the  river  of  Guien.* 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  explication  of  the  error  of  those,  who,  from  the 
supposed  information  of  the  Mandinga  merchants,  supposed  the  lake  Ma- 
beria (answering  to  the  Dibbie  of  Park),  to  form  the  source  of  the  Senegal 
river;  and  who  took  the  river  of  Guin,  or  Jinbala,  for  a  distinct  river,  in- 
stead of  a  branch,  issuing  from  that  lake.  The  Mandingas  might  very 
truly  have  informed  the  French  settlers,  that  the  lake  Maberia,  and  the 
rivers  Joliba  and  Guin  would  convey  them  to  Tombuctoo;  but  did 
they  say  also,  that  the  river  of  Senegal  would  convey  them  to  the  lake 
Maberia  ?  The  French  merchants,  perhaps,  taking  for  granted  that  the 
navigation  was  continuous,  might  never  inquire  whether  their  informants 
were  speaking  of  one  or  of  two  rivers :  and  the  others  might  at  the  same 
time  be  speaking  of  two  distinct  rivers,  and  be  ignorant  of  the  preposses- 
sions of  their  inquirers ! 

It  may  be  added,  that,  whether  from  the  difficulties  that  grew  out  of  the 
subject,  when  the  geographical  documents  came  to  be  analyzed,  or  whether 
it  was  from  actual  information,  both  Delisle  and  D'Anville  describe  two 
lakes,  near  each  other ;  one  at  the  supposed  head  of  the  Senegal  river,  the 
other  at  that  of  the  Tombuctoo  river.  I  think  it  most  probable,  that  it 
was  occasioned  by  the  want  of  their  being  made  to  comprehend,  that  the 
waters  ran  eastward  to^  and  not  westward  from  the  lake  Maberia ;  so  that 
when  they  were  told  that  the  Tombuctoo  river  issued  from  a  lake,  they 

*  Labat,  Vol.  ii.  p.  i6i.  163.  and  iii,  p.  361. 

b2 
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concluded  it  must  be  a  different  one  irom  that  at  the  head  of  the  Senegal. 
Certain  it  is,  however^  that  these  geographers  believed,  that  die  waters  ran 
to  the  west^from  this  lake.  * 

I  have  now  brought  to  a  conclusion,  what  was  meant  to  be  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  descriptions,  and  mistakes,  of  former  geographers;  in  the 
course  df  which  it  may  be  observed^  that  a  period  of  twenty 4wo  centuries 
has  brought  matters  round  again  to  the  same  point.  And  having  thus 
cleared  the  ground,  I  next  proceed  to  ihe  more  important  part  of  the  sub« 
ject,  the  proper  discoveries  of  Mr.  Park. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Concerning  the  Geograpbical  Discoveries  of  Mr.  Parii 

1^1  MCE  the  scope  and  design  of  Mr;  Park's  routes  have  been  already  set 
forth  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  work,  it  would  be  useless  to  say 
more  on  that  head ;  and  as  the  particidar  map  of  his  progress  witl  explain 
the  relative  circumstances  of  the  Geography,  iiothing  more  will  be  neces- 
sary, dian  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  sucli  particulars  as  may  not  • 
readily  occur  to  him  on  inspection  ^f  the  Map;  or  which^  from  their 
nature,  cannot  well  be  inserted  m  it. 

The  discoveries  of  this  gentleman  (as  has  been  said  "before),  give  a  new 
face  to  the  physical  geography  of  Western  Africa.  They  prove,  by  the 
courses  of  die  great  rivers,  and  from  other  notices,  that  a  belt  of  mountains^ 
which  extends  from  west  to  east,  <x:Gupies  the  parallels  between  io  and  1 1 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  at  least  between  the  2d  and  10th  degrees 
of  west  longitude  (from  Greenwich).  This  belt,  moreover,  other  autho-i 
rities  extend  some  degrees  still  farther  to  the  west  and  south,  in  di&rent 
1)ranches,  and  apparently  of  less  height.  One  of  these,  follows  the  upper 
part  of  the  Gambia  civer ;  another  the  Rio  Grande,  to  a  low  point  of  its 
course ;  and  a  third  appears  to  shut  tip  the  western  coast  of  Guinea.*  Ac« 
cordingly,  this  chain  approaches  much  nearet*  to  the  equatorial  parts  of 
Africa^  than  was  before  supposed ;  and  thus  ^ire  are  enabled  to  understand 
fully  what  AbuKeda  t  meant,  when  be  said,  that  after  the  continent  oF 
Africa  has  extended  southward  ^  fr^i°  ^^  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  to  the  neigh- 

*  Meaning  Serra  Leona,  &:c.  &c 

f  Prolegomena. 

)  Abulfeda  in  effect,  Uierally^ meant  southward;  for>  like  Ptolemy,  and  Strabo,  lie 
iiad  no  idea  that  the  coast  of  Afnca  projected  to  the  wssfward,  bejrond  the  Straits^  bitt  - 
jrather  supposed  it  to  trend  to  the  gdstward  <if  sootk. 
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bourbood  of  the  Equator,  it  tnnis  to  the  east,  passi^  at  ibe  back  cflbt 
mountains  of  Komri,  which  give  rise  to  the  Nile.*  The  fBonntain,f  io 
question,  then,  ought  to  be  those  intended  by  AboUeda;  who  by  the  name 
Komri^cfiitni}y  me»MUy€xprc»ikeMomn^  finomwhidi 

PtoleiDy  derives  the  remote  source  of  the  Nile,  t  As  Abulfeda  supposed  the 
source  of  the  Nile  to  be  very  &r  to  the  south  or  south-west  (io  which  I 
agree  getierally  with  him),  this  chain  may  be  supposed  to  pass  onward  from 
the  abovementioned  qtiarter,  to  the  eastj  and  south  ofeast^  shutting  up 
Abyssinia  on  the  south.  This,  at  least,  seems  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
fairly  understand  Abulfeda ;  in  confirmation  of  whose  description,  a  part 
of  the  ridge  has  been  actually  found  by  Mr.  Parit-J  Accoidingto  Leo 
(p.  249),  the  country  of  Melli  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  mpuntains ; 
and  these  must  be  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  with  the  mountains  o[  Kong^ 
seen  by  Mr.  Park. 

Mr.  Beaufoy  was  informed  that  the  countries  on  the  south  and  south- 
west of  the  Niger,  lying  c^posite  to,  and  to  the  westward  c^,  Kassina,  were 
also  mountainous  and  woody.  In  particular  in  the  line  betweea  Kassina 
and  Assentai,  the  country  is  said  to  be  formed  of  a  succession  of  hills,  with 
woods  of  vast  extent,  and  some  mountains  of  a  stupendous  height.  ^ 

As  the  source  of  the  Nile  is  confessedly  very  far  to  the  south  of  the 

*  When  the  above  is  considered,  we  can  undentand  that  Abulfeda  suf4x>sed  the  bays  of 
Benin  and  St.  Thomas  to  be  1 1  or  1 2  degrees  more  to  the  east^  than  they  really  are ;  and 
he  mfght  well  suppose  that  «  the' sea  came  in  at  the  back  of  the  mountains  that  gave 
rise  to  the  Nile.'' 

That  the  NU€  of  Egypt,  aod  not  the  Nig<r»  is  meattt^  sre  leara  in  another  place  in  did 
same  author,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Egyptian  Nile,  and  traces  ic  to  £gypt.  Protego- 
mena,  article  Rivers. 

t  Komri,  or  rather  Kummeree,  is  the  Arabic  term  for  lunar',  and  is  the  adjective  of 
TCummer,  the  moon.    [Mr.  Hastings.} 

X  The  mountoins  of  Kong  were  seen  by  Mr.  Park  ;  but  no  other  part  of  the  chains 

S  African  Association^  1790,  and  179I9  quarto  ed.  p.  117.  123;  octavo,  17^.  i8d. 
Also  quarto,  174;  octavo,  260. 

As  two  editions  of  this  work  are  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  I  have  referred  to  both 
throughout  this  work ;  distinguishing  them  mpectiydy  by  (^and  0« 
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parallel  of  lo  degrees  north,  this  chain  of  mountains^  *  admitting  it  to 
tontinue  its  general  easterly  course^  must  bend  to  the  southward,  after 
it  passes  Kong  and  Melli,  in  order  to  pass  above  the  sources  of  the 
Nile ;  the  principal  of  which  I  conceive  to  be  situated  in  the  country  of 
Darfoor*  ^ 

The  highest  part  of  the  poruon  of  this  chain,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Park'r 
discoveries,  is  situated  between  the  5th  and  9th  degrees  of  west  longitude ; 
for  within  this  space  are  situated  the  sources  of  the  Gambia,  which  run 
to  the  west*nc»th-west ;  of  the  Senegal,  running  to  the  north-west ;  and  of 
the  Jdiba  (or  Niger)  to  the  east-north-east.*  There  is,  however,  a  general 
slope  of  the  country,  extending  to  a  great  distance  northward,  formed  by  a 
gradation  of  summits  of  lesser  mountains  and  hills,  as  is  shewn  by  the  early 
part  of  the  courses  of  the  rivers ;  in  particular,  that  of  the  Niger,  which  ap- 
pears to  run  near  100  miles  on  a  northeriy  course,  before  it  turns  finally  to 
tbeeastwanL 

A  large  pordon  of  the  tract  bordering  on  the  northern  £DOt  of  the  moun- 
tains, from  whence  the  branches  of  the  Senegal  river  issue,  is  covered  with 
thick  forests.  Mr.  Park's  track  on  his  return  lay  through  these  woods ;  one 
part  of  which  is  named  the  Jallonha  Wilderness^  in  which  no  lud)itations 
were  seen  during  five  days  of  forced  marching.  The  hardships  endured,  even 
by  ihtjf'ee  men  of  this  caravan,  almost  exceed  belie£t 

The  head  of  the  principal  branch  of  the  Senegal  river  is  about  80  geo* 
graphical  miles  to  the  west  of  that  of  the  Joliba ;  and  the  head  of  the  GaoK 
bia,  is  again,  about  100  west  of  the  Senegal.  The  branches  of  the  latter  are 
very  numerous,  and  intersea  the  country  for  about  200  miles  from  east  to 
"west,  in  the  line  of  the  caravan  route :  and  it  was  this  circumstance  dxat  de« 
4ained  Mr.  Park,  during  a  great  part  of  the  periodical  rainy  -season,  in 

^  The  Rio  Grande  has  its  «mrce  very  far  to  the  south  of  this  chain;  first  mnning  to 
the  north,  till  it  touches  the  foot  of  this  very  ridge  of  mountains,  hy  which  it  is  turned 
%>  the  west.    [Vide  Mr.  Watt's  Plan  and  Journal.] 

f  The  caravan  in  question  was  composed  chieily  of  slaves  ^oiag  from -Manding  to  tlie 
ports  of  the  Gambia. 
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Manding;  a  state  of  things,  perfiaps  little  expected,  irr  a  country  regarded 
bere^  as  the  most  thirsty  on  the  globe.  ♦ 

We  may  conclude  that  similar  circumstaaces  take  place,  vitfa  re^ct  to 
the  Joliba  r  only  that  as  its  course  is  such  as  to  intercept  aU  the  streams  that 
descend  from  the  Kong  mountains  on  the  south,  whilst  Mr.  Park's  travels 
along  it,  were  confined  to  the  northern  bank,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  know- 
ing it,  any  farther  than  by  seeing  various  openings  on  that  side ;  and  by 
being  told  that  he  could  not  possibly  make  bis  way  there.  No  doubt,  it  re- 
ceives some  large  streams  also,  when  its  course  diva*ges  far  enou^  from  the 
mountains  as  to  alk>w  the  waters  room  to  collect. 

At  the  lowest  point  to  which  Mr.  Park  traced  it,  and  which  (although 
about  42Q  British  miles  in  direct  distance  from  its  source)  could  only  be 
reckoned  the  early  part  of  its  course,  it  was  a  very  considerable  bcdy  of 
water ;  the  largest,  he  says,  that  he  had  seen  (in  Africa,)  and  it  abounded 
with  crocodiles.  The  rainy  season  was  but  just  begun ;  and  the  river  might 
have  been  forded  at  Sego,  where  its  bed  expands  to  a  vast  br^dth.  Still, 
however,  we  must  not  estimate  the  bulk  of  the  Niger,  that  Niger  which  was 
in  the  contemplation  of  Pliny  and  the  Romans,  by  the  measure  of  its  bulk  at 
Sego,  and  Silla.t  If  we  suppose  il  to  be  the  same  river  which  passes  by 
Kassina  (and  we  know  of  no  other),  which  place  is  700  miles,  or  more,  to 
the  eastward  of  Silla,  it  would  doubdess  receive  by  the  way  great  additional 
supplies  of  water,  and  be  at  least  a  much  deeper  river  than  where  Mr.  Park 
saw  it.    And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark^  for  the  use  of  those  who 

*  There  is  in  Africa,  a  rainy  season ;  and  also  a  periodical  change  of  winci>  as  in  the 
same  latitudes  in  India :  in  effect,  a  Monsoon. 

.  f  It  may  be  conceired  that  the  Romans,  who,  according  to  Pliny,  (lib.  v.  4.),  held  the 
dominion  of  the  countries  as  far  as  the  Niger^  penetrated  to  it  by  the  route  of  Gadamis^ 
Fezzan,  Taboo,  and  Kassina,  as  the  most  direct,  and  convenient  one,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. There  are  very  dear  proofs  of  the  conquest  of  the  three  former  by  BaJbus. 
(Pliny,  lib.  v.  5.)  It  was  known  to  Pliny  that  the  Niger  swelled  periodically  like  the 
Nile,  and  at  the  same  season ;  which  we  have  also  in  proof  fix>m  Major  Houghton^ 
Btport ;  and  from  Mr.  Parkas  Observations.  Pliny  says,  moreover,  that  its  productions 
were  the  same  with  those  of  the  Nile.  (Lib.  v.  c.  B^) 
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ATt  not  conversant  with  the  subject,  that  rivers  make  the  greatest  display  of 

their  waters^  in  proporticHi  to  thehr  bulk^  at  a  moderate  distance  from  their 

sources ;  and  are  often  wider  above^  than  below.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Joliba^  is  a  noble  stream ;  and  die 
,  prince  of  the  western  rivers  of  Africa,  as  the  Uile  of  the  eastern :  but  the 

African  rivers,  however,  rank  lower  than  those  of  Asia  and  America. 
Mr.  Park  judged  that  the  Senegal  river  below  the  falls  of  F'low^  or  Felou 

(as  Labat  writes  it),  was  about  the  bulk  of  the  Tweed  at  Melross,  in  sum- 
mer. This  was  indeed,  in  the  dry  season ;  but  as  the  river  does  not  begin 
to  swell  periodically  till  many  months  after  that,  Mr.  Park,  did  not  of  course 
see  it,  at  its  lowest  pitch.  And  yet  this  was  the  assemblage  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  the  river,  save  the  Falemd,  which  was  itself  about  three  feet 
deep  at  the  same  seasoQ.  But  the  Senegal  is  even  fordable  in  some  places 
below  the  conflux  of  the  Falem6,  according  to  Labat  :t  for  the  Moors  cross  it 
in  the  dry  season,  and  commit  depredations  on  some  of  the  lands  to  the  south. 
However,  almost  the  whole  c^the  towns  and  villages  are  placed  on  the  south 
side,  with  a  view  of  being  in  security  for  the  longest  possible  term. 

The  Senegal  river  then,  is  by  no  means  a  very  capital  stream,  excqpt  in  the 

•  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  African  Association,  (Q^p.  122;  0. 183,  et  seq.)  the 
river  of  Kassina  is  described  to  run  to  tbe  west,  and  to  pass  on  to  Tombuctob ;  where  it 
is  said  to  be  named  Gnewa ;  possibly  intended  for  Joliba ,  for  the  n  and  /  are  more  com- 
monly interchanged  than  the  m  and  m .  J  It  will  very  probably  turn  out  that  there  is  an 
error  in  the  above  statement,  and  that  it  runs  from  W  to  £  in  tbe  country  of  Kassina  as 
tvell  as  at  Tombuctoo.  It  would  seem  also  to  be  a  larger  river  Jn  the  east,  than  in  the 
west ;  a  presumption  in  favour  of  an  easterly  course.  But  perhaps,  the  best  argument  is> 
that  it  certainly  runs  from  Tombuctoo  to  the  east.  It  must  then  either  be  one  and  the 
same  river,  or  there  must  be  a  receptacle  common  to  both,  lying  between  Tombuctoo  and 
Kassina !  and  we  have  not  heard  of  any  such.  Much  mor^  will  be  said  concerning  this 
subject,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Memoir. 

t  See  Labat,  Vol.  ii.  p.  172,  where  the  impediments  to  the  navigation  are  described. 
They  do  not  appear  to  arise  from  differences  in  the  general  level,  but  to  a  ledge  of  rocks. 

I  AbderachmanAga  calls  it  Giilbi;  (or  Julbee).  Hartmann's  Ed risi,  quarto  ed.  p.22. 

It  is  incumbent  on  me  to  acknowledge  the  obligations  1  owe  to  M.  Hartmann,  for 
his  arrangement  of  th  matter  of  Bdrisi's  Africa ;  and  for  his  invaluable  Elucidations, 
and  Notes. 
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rainy  season  ;  when,  like  all  the  ocher  tropical  rivers,  its  bed  is  filled,  and 
vety  conmumly  will  not  contain  the  additional  waters.  Mr.  Park  observed 
by  the  mark  of  the  highest  point  of  swelling  of  the  river  Kokoro  (or  eastern 
branch  of  the  Senegal),  that  it  had  been  twenty  feet  higher  than  when  he 
crossed  it,  in  the  line  of  the  southern  route.  The  main  branch  of  this  river, 
the  Ba-fing^  or  Black  River,  was  not  fordable,  and  was  crossed  over  a  tem- 
porary bridge  of  a  very  singular  construaion.  Alligators,  or  crocodiles  are 
found  in  all  these  branches,  at  the  height  at  which  Mr.  Park  passed  them. 

The  Falemc  river  has  also  a  remote  source,  and  drains  a  great  extent  of 
country. 

Concerning  the  Gambia  Mr.  Park  had  fewer  notices.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  position  pointed  out  to  him  for  the  source  of  this  river,  agrees  very  nearly 
with  that  found  in  Dr.  Wadstrom's  map  ;  from  notices  collected  from  ano- 
ther quarter.  This  is  very  satisfactory.  I  learn  also  from  Dr.  Afzelius  that 
the  distance  across,  between  the  approximating  parts  of  the  courses  of  the 
Gambia  and  Rio  Grande,  is  four  journies. 

Mr.  Park  crossed  in  his  way,  six  different  streams  diat  fall  into  the 
Gambia  from  the  north-east.  Amongst  these  the  principal  one  is  the  Nerico^ 
which  flows  from  the  quarter  of  Bondou;  and  is  reckoned  the  eastern 
boundary  of  a  tract  which  the  Africans  of  this  region  style  the  Country 
of  the  IVesty  expressed  by  that  of  the  setting  sun.  This  tract  is  on  a  lower 
level  than  that  to  the  east ;  is  flat,  and  the  soil  composed  of  clay  and  sainL 
It  appears  that  the  whole  tract  through  which  Mr.  Park  returned  is  covered 
with  wood,  cleared  only  in  certain  inhabited  spots  (Numidian  fashion):  of 
which,  the  great  tract,  named  the  Jallonka  Wilderness,  is  composed  of 
primeval  forests.* 

The  Bambara  and  Kaarta  countries  are  also  exceedingly  woody,  but  less 
so  than  the  other  tract;  and  the  woods  are  of  an  inferior  growth. 

According  to  the  ideas  collected  from  Mr.  Park's  observations,  the 

•  Thomson  seems  to  have  understood  this,  when  he  says, 
■         beneath  primeval  trees,  that  casf 
Their  ample  shade  o'er  Nicm's  yellow  stream. 

Summer,  v.  705. 
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general  levels  of  the  countries,  near  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers  are  thus 
distributed : 

Between  the  countries  of  Bondou  and  Neola  on  the  west,  Bambara  and 
Kaarta  on  the  east,  the  country  forms  a  very  elevated  level,  falling  rapidly 
to  the  eastward;  but  only  by  degrees^  to  the  westward  :  and  narrowing  in 
breadth,  from  330  miles  in  the  south  (in  the  line  between  Bambara  and 
Neola)  to  the  narrow  space  of  60  or  70  in  the  north,  between  Kaarta  and 
Kajaaga;  and  probably  diminishing  to  nothing,  as  it  advances  into  the 
Great  Desert ;  thus  forming  a  great  triangular  space,  whose  vertex  is  on  the 
north  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Kasson.  This  vast  upland  tract  is  divided 
into  other  degrees  of  level,  of  which  the  highest  comprizes  the  eastern  and 
largest  part  of  the  whole.  The  eastern  boundary  of  this  particular  level, 
is,  of  course,  that  of  the  upper  level,  generally,  in  the  part  where  it  over- 
looks Kaarta  and  Bambara :  and  its  termination,  in  the  opposite  quarter, 
is  at  a  great  descent^  west  of  the  principal  branch  of  the  Senegal  river,  in 
Woradoo;  from  which  place,  the  edge  of  it  may  be  conceived  to  run 
northward,  to  join  another  descent  of  the  same  kind,  which  forms  the  falls 
of  Govinea^  over  which  the  great  body  of  the  Senegal  river  is  precipitated, 
from  this  upper  level,  to  the  intermediate  one.. 

The  upper  level  contains  the  political  divisions  of  Manding,  Jallonkadu, 
Fooladu,  Kasson,  Gadou,  and  some  other  smaller  states.  And  the  second, 
.  or  intermediate  lev^l,  contains  Bambouk,  Konkadoo,  Satadoo,  Dentild,  and 
some  others ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  south-west,  by  the  great  slope  of  coun* 
try  at  Kirwanney,  where  the  waters  first  begin  to  flow  towards  the  west. 
On  the  north-west  it  is  bounded  by  the  great  descent  which  forms  the  second 
or  lower  fall  of  the  Senegal  river,  named  Fiow.  This  fall  is  about  30 
miles  below  Govinea,  48  above  Fort  St.  Joseph  r  and  here  the  river  being 
arrived  at  the  lowest  level  of  the  country,  continues  navigable  with  litde  in- 
terruption to  the  sea.*  The  Faleme  river  of  course,  must  run  on  a  far 
lower  level  than  the  other  heads  of  the  Senegal  river. 

The  Gambia  has  a  small  impediment  to  its  navigation  at  Baraconda,  in 
the  country  of  WooUi ;  but  although  this  is  usually  termed  a  fall,  Mr. 

•  Labat,  Vol.  ii.  p.  172.    See  his  description  of  the  navigation. 

c  2 


Park  vas  intxmcd  tSbat  it  did  fiot  impede  die  passage  of  canoes :  so  diat  k 
oa^  more  propcily  to  be  termed  a  rapide,  according  to  the  Amgrkam 
pbrase ;  that  is  lo  say^  a  shpe^  dovB  vfaidi  the  water  nms,  viih  mofe  tb^n 
ordinary  rapidity,  but  wUch  does  not,  howercr,  fouDy  impede  the  passa^ 
of  canoes,  or  small  boats. 

The  Joliha  (Niger)  descends  fiom  die  fai^  lerd  of  Man&igi  into  Bam- 
bara,  on  the  eastward,  witha  rapid  and  (nrioos  course,  at  Bammakoo,  about 
150  miles  below  iu  source;  after  which  it  glides  smoothly  along,  and  aC 
fords  an  uninterrupted  nampuon  to  Houssa,  and  probably  by  Kasima  to 
Wangarab ;  by  the  two  first  of  whidi  places,  a  very  large  and  navigable 
stream  does  certainly  pass,  under  tbe  same  name  as  is  apphed  by  the  Arabs 
and  Moofts  to  the  joliba,  that  is,  Ned  Abeed,  or  Riva  of  Slaves :  a  name 
that  marks  tbe  idea  of  the  people  of  the  coimtry  tlvough  which  it  flows,  in 
die  minds  of  those  people. 

Mr.  Wau  was  informed,  when  at  Teembo^  the  capital  of  die  Foulah 
kingdom,  in  1794,  diat  in  the  way  from  thence  to  Tombuctoo,  (concerning 
which  his  inquiries  were  pointed)  a  part  of  the  road^  lay  along  the  side  c^a 
Gnat  Water,  to  which  they  came  in  about  thirty  days  from  Teembo. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  Great  Water  was  ibc  Joliba  river; 
whose  very  name,  as  we  have  said,  in  tbe  Manding  language  literally  im- 
pons  the  same  meaning :  or  more  properly,  the  Great  River.  Some  have 
concluded  diat  die  Foulabs  intended  by  it  a  g^eat  inland  sea ;  but  this  is 
highly  improbable,  akbougb  there  are,  no  doubt,  such  in  odier  quaners 
of  Africa,  which  serve  as  receptacles  for  those  rivers  which  do  not  reach 
the  sea.  But,  in  the  present  case,  the  distance  itself  points  to  the  Joliba ;  for, 
a  month's  journey  from  Teembo,  would  reach  beyond  Yamina,  but  follshon 
of  Sego  :  and  we  are  told  from  the  same  authority,  that  in  order  to  go  to 
Tombuctoo,  they  pass  through  the  cotmtries  of  Beliah,  Bowriah^  Manda, 
Sego,  &c.  Beliah,  we  know  not  the  situation  of,  but  may  conceive  it  to 
lie  on  the  north-east,  or  east-north-east  of  Teembo;  because  Mr.  Park 
poims  out  Bowriah,  under  the  name  of  Boon,  adjacent  to  Manding,  which 
is  obviously  recognized  in  the  Manda  of  Mr,  Watt :  a^  Sego,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about.    What  is  farther  s^id  concerning  the  great  breadth  of  the 
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Water,  may  either  apply  to  the  lake  Dibbie,  or  may  be  Afirican  hyperbole. 
The  sense  appears  clear  enough. 

I  have  extracted  in  a  note,  the  intelligence  concerning  the  Great  Water : 
and  also  that,  concerning  the  Nyalas.  Mr.  Park  has  also  heard  of  the 
Nyalas,  or  Gaungaysj  but  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  interpreter  of  Mr, 
Watt,  either  misunderstood  the  stoiy,or  was  himself  misinformed.  ♦ 

*  "  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  some  men  of  a  particular  tribe  of  Man- 
dingas  called  Nyalas,  These  are  great  travellers,  and  much  respected  by  all  the  nations  of 
Africa*    It  is  from  ibis  nation  that  all  the  Gaungays  or  workers  in  leather,  come ;  and 
they  are  likewise  employed  as  the  speakers  on  all  embassies :  as  they  are  not  only  good 
orators,  but  are  so  far  privileged,  that  no  one,  not  even  kings,  can  take  offence  at  any 
thing  they  say.   Any  one  who  travels  with  them,  is  sure  of  being  protected  i  and,  to  use 
,  their  own  terms,  they  can  pas»  between  contending  armies,  who  will  defer  the  battle  till 
they  have  passed.    I  inquired  about  Tombuctoo,"  &c. — One  of  them  said,  that  **  about 
a  month's  journey  beyond  Teembo,  we  should  come  to  a  large  Water,  which  our  eyes , 
would  not  be  able  to  reach  across ;  but  which  to  the  taste  was  sweet  and  good :  that  we 
should  then  coast  along,  touching  at  different  towns  for  refreshment ;  but  that  there  was 
4>ne  country  inhabited  by  bad  people,  who  would  rob  and  murder  us,  if  they  ceuld ; 
where  we  shpuld  not  stop,  but  keep  far  out,  at  a  distance  from  the  ^hore ;"  &c.    They 
engaged  to  cany  him  thither  for  the  price  oi four  slaves.  [Watf  s  Journal,  MS.  p.  i8i.] 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Construction  of  the  Geography  of  Mr.  Park's  Expedition  into  Africa. 

1  NEXT  proceed  to  the  detail  of  Mr.  Park's  geographical  materials*  Should 
it  be  objected  that  I  have  been  too  diffuse  and  particular,  in  this  part, 
I  can  only  say,  that  since  the  information  itself  could  not,  from  its  na- 
ture be  correct,  it  became  the  more  necessary  to  investigate  it  closely,  and 
also  to  place,  not  only  the  result  but  the  detail  of  the  investigation,  together 
with  the  original  documents  themselves,  in  the  form  of  notes,  in  the  hands 
of  the  public,  that  the  true  grounds  of  the  construction,  might  be  known. 
For  whether  it  may  happen,  that  no  further  lights  should  ever  be  obtained^ 
concerning  the  subject ;  or  whether  some  other  traveller,  more  fortunate 
(for  he  cannot  possess  more  zeal,  enterprize,  temper,  or  firmness)  should 
complete  Mr.  Park's  work;  in  either  case,  the  original  documents,  as  well  as 
the  mode  of  working  them  up,  should  be  recorded ;  in  the  former,  that  we 
may  know  how  to  appreciate  them ;  in  the  latter,  how  best  to  improve  them. 
The  successor  of  Mr.  Park,  cannot  have  top  extensive  a  knowledge  of  the 
ctetail  of  his  predecessor's  work ;  in  order  that  he  may  know  what  parts  re- 
quire correction;  and  how  to  avoid  delc^s,  from  a  useless  attention  to 
objects,  that  are  already  attained. 

Two  new  Maps  have  been  constructed  for  the  occasion.  The  one  con- 
tains the  Progress  of  Discovery  and  Improvement  in  various 
parts  of  North  Africa  ;  the  other,  the  Geography  of  Mr.  Park's  Expe- 
dition, as  well  as  the  result  of  his  particular  inquiries  in  the  same  quarter; 
on  a  more  extended  scale.  The  present  remarks  and  discussions  refer  par- 
ticularly to  the  latter. 

In  the  construction  of  this  map,  it  is  first  required  to  state  thpfe  points, 
on  which  Mr.  Fdivk's  outset  depends;  as  also  those  which  affect  the  posi- 
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lion  of  Fort  St  Joseph,  near  to  which  he  passed  ;  as  they  differ  from  the 
maps  in  present  use.  And,  as  some  positions  in  the  journey  of  Mess.  Watt 
and  Winterbottom,  serve  very  much  to  aid  the  improvement  of  the  geogra- 
phy, it  will  be  proper  to  speak  of  them  also. 

Cape  Verd,  and  Fort  St.  Louis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  river,  arc 
placed  according  to  the  observations  and  results  of  M.  Fleurieu.* 

Jillifrey,  on  the  Gambia  river  is,  from  the  mean  of  the  longitudes  set  forth 
by  D'Anville,  D'Apres,  and  Woodville,  and  which  do  not  differ  amongst/ 
themselves,  more  than  43-  minutes,  t 

The  detail  of  the  coasts,  as  well  as  the  lower  parts  of  the  rivers  between 
Cape  Verd,  and  Cape  Verga,  are  also  from  the  charts  of  M.  Woodville. 
That  part  between  Cape  Verd  and  latitude  18**,  is  adjusted  to  M.  Fleurieu's 
result  of  longitude,  whilst  the  pardculars  are  from  D'Anville  and  Woodville. 

The  course  of  the  Rio  Grande  from  the  sea  to  the  break  near  the  river 
Dunso,  is  from  Dr.  Wadstrom's  map.  The  Dunso  river,  crossed  by  Mr. 
Watt,  appears  evidently  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  same  river ;  several 
branches  of  which  flow  from  the  south-east.  And  the  high  tract  of  moun- 
tainous land  beyond  it,  is  no  doubt  a  branch  of  the  great  ridge  above  com- 
memorated, under  the  name  of  Komri,  in  the  work  of  Abulfeda. 

The  route  of  Mr.  Watt  is  described  from  a  sketch  communicated  by 
the  late  Mr.  Beaufoy,J  in  which  the  scale  appears,  on  a  reference  to 
the  original  journal,  to  be^intended  for  British  miles.    I  have  regarded  them 


•  That  is.  Cape  Verd  in  latitude  I4<>  48',  longitude   17^  34'  west  of  Greenwich  :  St. 
Louis  in  latitude  16°  5'  (by  D'Anville),  longftude  16°  8'  by  Fleurieu. 

D'Apres  16    5     o    i^Mean,  16^  / 

Woodville  16    8     3  J 

Latitude  13®  16' 

t  The  public  cannot  but  recollect  the  obligations' due  to  this  gentleman,  on  the  score  of 

his  persevering  industry,  and  laudable  zeal,  in  the  work  of  extending  our  knowledge  of  the 

interior  parts  of  Africa.    Accordingly  his  loss  to  society,  in  this  department,  is  likely  to 

be  felt  for  some  time,  if  not  ior  ever  :  the  researches  in  Africa  being  a  path  of  his  own 

choosing ;  a  path  which,  more  than  any  other  person,  he  had  contributed  to  open,  and  to 

render  smooth ;  and  in  which  he  seemed  destined  to  succeed  ! 
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accordingly ;  whence  Laby  and  Teembo  are  placed  much  nearer  to  ihc 
coasts  than  Dr.  Wadstrom's  map  represents :  for  it  appears  by  the  Journal, 
that  Kissey,  at  the  head  of  the  river  of  the  same  name^  is  no  more  than 
eight  journies  from  Teembo.  Nor  has  the  map  more  than  1 20  geographic 
miles  between  them,  admitting  the  scale  to  be  British  miles,  as  I  have 
concluded.* 

The  nearest  point  in  Mr.  Park's  route  falls  at  112  G,  miles  to  the 
northward  of  the  extreme  point  of  Mr.  Watt's ;  and  the  river  Gambia  lay 
nearly  midway  between  them.  Thus,  the  map  of  Mr.  Watt  forms  a  most 
useful  point  of  comparison  ;  and  adds  confirmation  to  the  report  of  the 
natives,  respecting  the  course  of  the  Gambia ;  for  Mr.  Park  was  told,  that 
it  was  crossed  in  the  way  from  the  Faleme  river,  to  Foota  Jallo,  of  which 
Teembo  is  the  capital. 

Pisania,  on  the  Gambia  (called  also  Kuttijar  Factory),  the  place  of 
Mr.  Park's  outset t  is  stated  by  D'Anville  to  be  170  G.  miles  above 
Jillifrey,  by  the  difference  of  longitude ;  but  by  M.  Woodville's  map, 
no  more  than  156;  which  answers  better  to  the  statement  of  the  land 
journey ;  for  Mr.  Park  was  told  that  it  was  no  more  than  6^  journies  of  a 
messenger.  J 


•  Dr.  Afzelius  supposes  that  the  town  of  Kissey  may  be,  ih  direct  distance,  about 
36  geographical  miles  to  the  north-east  by  east  of  Serra  L^na.  Hence,  Teembo  should 
be  no  more  than  156  from  Serra  Leona.  On  the  general  map  it  is  170.  I  have  adhered 
to  the  bearing  lines  on  Mr.  Watt's  map ;  but  think  it  probable  that  Teembo,  and  the 
whole  route  may  be  more  to  tbe  south. 

t  This  is  the  residence  of  Dr.  La  id  ley,  a  gentleman  to  whom  Mr.  Park  and  the 
Association  are  under  great  obligations.  He  received  Mr.  Park  into  his  house,  and 
treated  him  more  like  a  child  of  the  family  than  a  stranger.  He  cured  Mr.  Park  of  a 
serious  illness,  which  confined  him  for  many  weeks  :  and  when  Mr.  Park  was  disappointed 
of  the  goods  necessary  for  his  expences,  which  were  to  have  been  sent  out  with  Consul 
Willis,  the  Doctor  supplied  him  with  every  possible  necessary,  he  had  occasion  for  ; 
taking  his  bills  upon  the  Association  for  the  amount.  - 

X  A  journey  of  an  ordinary  traveller  may  be  taken  at  about  17  geographical  miles  in 
direct  distance ;  that  of  messengers  in  India,  is  equal  to  about  2  j,  or  100  English 
miles  by  the  road,  in  three  days. 
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Pisama  then,  is  placed  in  lon^ude  13®  28',  according  to  this  result; 
and  in  latitude  13*^  35'  north,  according  to  Mr.  Park's  observation,  by 
sextant 

The  causes  of  the  apparent  wanderings  of  Mr,  Park  having  been  ex- 
plained in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  it  will  be  no  farther  necessary  to 
trace  his  course,  than  merely  to  explain  the  connection  of  die  diffisfrent  parti 
of  the  data  for  the  general  construction. 

Since  the  scale  of  the  Map  is  fixed  by  the  computed  distances  arising  oti 
the  intervals  of  time  employed  in  Mr.  Park's  route,  it  is  possible  that  somn 
readers  may  be  startled  at  the  idea  of  following  such  ah  apparently  vague 
authority.  Those,  however^  who  have  been  much  in  the  habit  of  observ-» 
ing  their  rate  of  travelling,  will  be  easily  convinced  that  distances  may  be 
approximated ;  and  those  in  particular  who  have  been  much  accustomed  to 
travel  in  countries,  where  time  regulates  the  distance ;  or  who  have  been  in 
habits  of  working  up  geographical  materials  of  this  kind,  will  be  the  most 
easily  convinced.  It  will  of  course  be  understood,  that  calculations  of 
this  kind  can  only  be  received  from  persons  of  judgment  ahd  experience: 
and  also,  that  when  opportunities  of  checking  them,  occur^  diey  are  always 
resorted  to  ;  after  which,  of  course^  no  alterhative  remains,  but  to  adopt 
the  corrected  distance. 

In  the  present  case,  the  rate  of  travelling  ofcatnels^  ♦  does  not  apply ; 
as  Mr.  Park's  journey  outwards  was  made  on  horseback,  and  his  retumT 
chiefly  on  foot.  Nor  are  camds,  indeed,  in  use  iti  that  line  of  route: 
The  checks  to  be  employed,  are  the  number  of  joumies  reported  by  thcf 
travelling  merchants,  from  different  points  of  Mr.  Park's  route  to  Sego 
and  Tombuctoo;  and  also  those  from  the  quarters  of  Morocco,  Tunis^ 
and  Fezzan,  to  Tombuctoo;  jusing  as  a  scale,  the  rate  arising  on  the 
route  between  Fezzan  and  Egypt,  Morocido  artd  Jatra,  as  the  best  kntrwft 
lines  of  distance.  Theise,  altogether,  furnish  such  kind  of  authority  as  will, 
I  trust,  lead  to  a  sattsfoct6ry  conclusion ;  as  the  general  coincidence  is 
certainly  very  striking. 

My  mode  of  procedure  has^  been,  to  calculate,  in  the  first  instance^ 

.      *  See  Phil.  Tnuu.  for  1 79». 
d 
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Mr.  Park's  bearings  and  distances,  and  then  to  correct  the  bearings  by  bis 
observed  latitudes,  as  far  as  these  extend :  and  beyond  that,  I  have  taken  his 
bearing  by  compass,  and  allowed  the  supposed  quantify  of  varis^ion. 

The  result  of  these  calculaticxis,  together  with  the  addition  of  his  line  of 
distance  from  Sego  to  Tombuctoo,  was  then  compared  with  the  popular . 
report  of  the  distance  between  the  several  stations  of  Woolli,  Fort  St.*  Joseph, 
fiambouk,  and  Tombuctoo.  It  was  found  that  these  report^  did  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  the  aggregate  distance  given  by  Mr.  Park;  although  they 
fell  short  of  it;  a  difference  which  might  naturally  have  been  expected, 
and  which  I  have  ventured  to  alter.  The  difference,  however,  does  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-four  geographic  miles;  a  mere  trifle  in  African  geography. 
The  position  of  Tombuctoo,  so  obtained,  differs  only  half  a  degree  in 
latitude,  and  still  less  in  longitude,  from  that  arising  from  the  intersection  of 
the  lines  of  distance  from  Morocco  on  the  N  W,  and  Fezzan  on  the  N  £ : 
of  which  a  particular  account  will  be  given  in  the  sequel. 

A  great  part  of  Mr.  Park's  geographical  memorandums  are  totally  lost: 
but  fortunately  his  bearings  by  compass  during  a  great  part  of  the  way,  are 
preserved.  In  other  parts,  he  has  preserved  only  the  calculation  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  arising  from  theiA ;  which,  however,  of  course  furnish  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  bearings,  if  necessary.  As  he  omitted  to  take  obser- 
vations to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  variation  of  the  compass,  after  he 
lost  the  means  of  correcting  his  course  by  observations  of  latitude,  which 
was  at  Jarfa,  about  midway  in  his  route  :*  it  becomes  a  question  of  some 
importance,  what  quantity  to  allow  on  those  long  lines  of  distance  between 
Jarra  and  Silla;  Silla  and  Manding. 

It  appears  on  inquiry,  that  the  quantity  of  variation  is  no  more  known^ 
any  where  within  the  continent  ofjifrica,  th^n  within  that  o(New  Holland. 
And  it  happens  moreover,  that  the  lines  of  equal  quantities  of  variation,  dp 
not  run  across  Africa  with  that  degree  of  regularity  and  parallelism,  which 
takes  place  over  great  part  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans  (at  least  this 
is  what  appears  clearly  to  my  judgment)  :  so  that  it  became  necessary  to 
inquire,  what  quantity  prevails  in  the  surrounding  seas;  and  what  the  general 

•  Tbe  places  of  obsorratioxi  arc  marked  on  the  Map  by  asterisks. 
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direction,  as  well  a$  the  particular  nature^  and  tendency^  of  the  curves,  of 
the  lines  of  equal  quantities  ? 

The  variation  lines  on  the  globe  have  occupied  a  good  deal  of  my  attention 
at  different  periods  of  my  life,  and  therefore  the  application  of  such  nevT 
observations  as  the  assiduity  and  kindness  of  my  friends  had  procured  for 
me  on  this  occasion^  was  less  difficult,  than  if  the  subject  had  been  new  to 
me.  A  dissertation  on  the  subject,  would  be  out  of  place  here ;  and  there- 
fore  I  shall  only  give  the  result  of  my  inquiries,  in  abstract;  after  premising, . 
that  the  theoretical  part  belonging  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  is  founded  on  a 
supposed  continuation  of  those  lines  of  equal  quantities,  whose  tendency  has 
been  already  ascertained^  in  the  surrounding  seas*  I  am  perfecdy  aware^ 
that  some  may  regard  the  assumption  as  too  great :  but  they  will  no  doubt 
admit,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  probable 
arrangement :  and  what  is  much  more  to  the  purpose,  is,  that  if  we  are 
compelled  to  abandon  the  system,  in  the  gross,  the  quantity  of  variation  in 
the  line  of  Mr.  Park's  travels,  cannot  be  greatly  different  from  what  we 
have  assumed.  For,  whether  the  line  of  18^  in  the  south  Atlantic^  hi  a 
continuation  of  that  in  the  north  Atlantic,  or  of  that  in  the  Indian  sea^  much 
the  same  result  will  follow :  only  that  in  the  former  case,  the  quantity  will 
be  somewhat  greater. 

It  would  appear,  t^at  between  the  East  Indies  and  South  America,  Europe 
and  South  Africa,  there  are  four  distinct  sets  of  what  may  be  termed  con^ 
centric  curves  of  variation  lines^  on  the  globe,  and  whose*  highest  points  of 
convexity  are  opposed  to  each  other,  within  the  grea^  body  of  Northern 
Africa.  The  accompanying  sk*etch  will  best  explain  it.*  It  would  appear 
moreover,  that  from  the  place  of  opposition  of  these  curves,  in  Africa,  where 

•  Thi^  sketch  Is  not  pretended  to  be  minutely  accurate ;  it  being  morally  impossible 
to  procure  recent  observations  in  every  part«  from  the  rapid  change  that  takes  place  in 
the  quantity  of  the  variation,  in  one  and  the  same  spot.  However /  the  observations  that 
determine  the- course  of  the  lines  in  the  Atlantic  (and  which  are  mai^Led  on  &e  sketch) 
^xe^fcom  obsenratiods  so  late  as  1793.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  those  in  the^estem  quar- 
ter of  Ac  Mediterranean ;  and  those  ll)eyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  longitude  30^ 
cast,  are  of  the  year  1789. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  the  variation  in  any  particular 
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the  quantity  of  variation  is  18**,  it  decreases  with  great  rapidity,  and  finally  to 
nothing,  in  going  eastxvards  to  India,  ox  soutb^wistward  to  svutb  America : 
and  that  from  the  same  point,  it  increases,  in  going  N  NJV^  towards  Ireland, 
or  to  the  opposite  quarter,  towards  the  coast  ofCaffraria.  But  the  change  is 
not  in  any  proportion  so  rapid  in  the  increase^  in  going  north  or  south,  as 
in  the  decrease^  in  going  east  or  west.  Such  are  the  oudines  of  this  system ; 
by  which,  if  a  person  was  to  set  out  from  Cape  Verd,  or  Cape  Blanco,  to  tra- 
•verse  Africa  from  W  S  W  to  E N  E,  to  Upper  or  Lower  Egypt,  he  would 
find  at  setting  out,  from  15^  to  16-^  degrees  of  westerly  variation,  which 
would  increase  to  1 8^  about  the  centre  of  the  ccMitinent,  and  afi:erwards  de- 
crease to  a  less  quantity  than  at  his  setting  out  Mr.  Park's  travels  being 
comprized  between  Cape  Verd  and  the  centre  of  Africa,  will  therefore  be  in 
the  quarter  that  has  from  16  to  18  degrees;  and  the  part  more  particularly, 
where,  from  the  want  of  observations  of  latitude,  we  must  depend  on  his 
compass  bearings,  nearer  18®  than  i/*.*  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  detail 
of  Mr.  Park's  materials. 

Leaving  Pisania,  Mr.  Park  proceeded  eastward  to  Medina,t  the  capital 

• 
place,  and  at  a  given  time,  is  of  less  importance  to  the  present  question,  than  that  of 
the  bearing  of  the  lines  of  equal  quantities^  at  any  recent  period :  and  this  object  is,  I 
AiDk>  tolerably  well  obtained,  by  the  materials  before  me.  Any  change  that  may  hare 
taken  place  $uice  1793,  is  in  favour  of  a  greater  quantity  of  variation^  within  the  limits 
of  Mr.  P  ark's  travels 

In  the  Atlantic,  the  increase  appears  to  be  about  a  degree  in  seven  years.  In  the 
Indian  ocean,  less :  and  in  the  Red  Sea,  there  seems  to  have  been  little  alteration  be- 
tween 1762,  and  1776. 

'  The  lines,  as  fiur  as  they  are  founded  on  iAtbority,  are  contimmus  ;  but  Iroken  in  the 
parts  assumed. 

♦  It  is  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  quantity  of  variation,  that,  on  closing  Mr. 
Park's  route  at  WooUi,  there  appeared  to  be  only  a  small  deficiency  of  distance  on  the 
Map,  whe^  17®  variation  were  allowed.  Had  the  quantity  allowed  been  less,  this  ought 
not  to  h%ve  happened,  as  Jarra  is  placed  according  to  its  latitude* 

t  Major  Houghton's  point  of  outset  in  1 791  was  Medina.  His  route  falls  into  that 
of  Mr.  Park  at  several  points,  and  finally  branches  off  from  it  about  30  miles  short  of 
the  Faleme  river,  which  ike  Major  crossed  at  CalcuUo,  near  ao  miles  higher  up  than 
Naye,  where  Mr.  Park  crossed  it. 
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of  Woolli ;  and  thence  to  the  EN E,  through  the  countries  of  Bondou, 
Kajaaga,  and  Kasson;  the^two  latter  of  which  are  separated  by  the  river  of 
Senegal. 

In  his  way,  he  took  observations  of  latitude  at  Kolor^  Koorkoorany^ 
and  Joag,  on  this  side  the  river :  by  which  means  we  are  enabled  to  correct 
the  parallels.  The  distance  at  present  is  left  as  it  stands  in  the  Journal^ 
with  a  view  of  correcting  it  afterwards.  The  result  of  these  bear)i\gs  and 
distances  (the*  particulars  of  which  appear  below)/  places  Joag  at  247 
miles  east  of  Pisania;  and  the  latitude^  by  two  different  observations^  was 
found  to  be  140  25'.  t  ' 

^^  Jo^g  ^r«  PsLvk  was  informed  that  Dramaaet,  which  is  about  2j; 
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f  According  to  this  result^  Joag  would  be  in  longitude  90  la',  and  Fort  St. 'Joseph  in 
9*  zi';  which  is  about  38  min.  morcr  easterly  than  M.  D'Anville's  Map  of  the  Senegal 
allows :  of  which  more  in  the  sequel. 
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miles  to  the  eastward  of  Fort  St.  Joseph,  was  lo  miles  to  the  westward 
of  him.  That  fort  is  said  to  be  in  14*^  34',  or  9  min.  north  of  Joag ;  so 
that  it  ought  to  lie  to  the  north-west,  rather  than  to  the  west :  and  accord- 
ingly, there  is  founds  in  the  map  in  Labat,*  a  place  named  Gacouva,  no 
doubt  meant  for  Joag,  on  the  SE  of  St.  Joseph ;  and  in  point  of  distance 
answering  to  it.  Other  places  in  the  same  map  of  Labat,  are  also  recog- 
nized  in  the  route  of  Mr.  Park  ;  so  that  the  connection  between  it  and  the 
French  settlement  on  the  Senegal,  is  very  clearly  made  out;  which  is  a 
circumstance  of  some  importance  in  ihis  geography* 

It  will  appear  that  the  reckoning  kept  by  Mr.  Park  gave  89  min.  diffe- 
rence of  latitude  between  Pisania  and  Joag,  whilst  the  observation  gave  50 
only.  About  9  minutes  may  be  placed  to  the  account  oi  excess  of  distance^ 
and  30  will  then  remain,  on  the  whole  distance  of  253  geographic  miles. 
In  other  words,  the  dead  reckonings  <:orrected  by  allowing  17  degrees  of 
westerly  variation,  gave  a  course  of  E  20°^  N ;  which,  however,  by  the 
observations  of  latitude,  is  shewn  to  be  E  11®^  N  (or  E  by  N)  making  a 
difference  of  9:1:  degrees.  But  this  I  regard  as  coming  very  near,  consi* 
dering  the  circumstances  under  which  the  reckoning  was  kept. 

From  Joag  we  accompany  Mr.  Park  to  Kooniakarry  and  Jarra.  The 
reckoning  between  the  two  first  gives  about  ag^^  min.  difference  of  lati- 
tude, 55  of  easting,  t  And  hence  the  latitude  of  Kooniakarry  will  be 
14'' 48'  l^  account  J  but  the  observation  uken  at  Jumbo,  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, giving  only  14"^  34^  the  account  is  14  to  the  north;  equal  to 
about  a  point  and  quarter  in  bearing.    The  same  mode   of  correction  has 
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been  applied  here»  as  in  the  fonner  part  of  the  route ;  diat  i$5  the  wbd^ 
distance  has  been  (for  the  present)  allowed ;  with  the  di£Ference  of  latitude 
by  observation ;  and  hence  Kooniakarry  wiH  fall  59^  geographic  miles  to^ 
the  east  of  Joag. 

The  route  from  Kooniakarry  to  Jarra ♦^ may  be  divided  into  two^ parts; 
first,  to  Feesurah,  a  place  of  observation,  south-eastward  ;^  and  secondly,  to 
Jarra,  north-eastward. 

The  account  to  Feesurah  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  bearings  and' 
distance.    The  latitude  by  observation  was   14^  5',  and  the  easting  from 
Kooniakarry,  corrected,  47  miles.   Then,  to  Jarra,  the  account  also  agrees 
very  nearly ;  the  latitude  was  ib5^  5',  that  is,,  just  one  degree  north  of  Fee- 
surah; and  the  easting  from  thence  33  miles. 

The  aggregate  of  easiing,  between  Joag  and  Jarra,  b  then  139^  miles.t   , 

It  may  be  observed,  that  throughout  this  journey,  generally,  the  reckon* 


•  The  register  of  the  bearings  and  distance  between  Kooniakarry  and  Jlmra»  being  lost 
or  mislaid,  Mr.  Park  gare  them  from  memory  only ;  but  the  observations  of  latitude  at 
two  places  within  that  space,  were  preserved,,  as  well  as  the.  latitude  by  account  at.twe> 
other  places* 
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f  Equal  to  I44\nin.  of  longitude ;  whence*  Joag  being  by  account  in  long. 

Add  144  min.  - 

Long,  of  Jarra>  by  Mr.  Park's  original  calculation 
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4ng  has  been  to  the  northward  of  the  observations ;  and  that,  by  about 
ten  degfees  on  the  wbole  traverte,  when  17  degrees  of  variation  have  been 
allo¥^ied.  It  will  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  differehce  arises  from  allowing 
too  much  variation  by  ten  degrees;  "but  it  is  singular^  that  the  error  should, 
in  all  cases  but  one,  lie  the  same  way.  I  do  not  by  any  means  regaurd  the 
error  as  consukrable,  circomstances  considered  :*  not  is  it  of  any  conse- 
quence in  the  parts  where  the  observations  of  latitude  serve  to  correct  it:, 
as  between  Pisania  and  Jarra. 

Mr.  Park  was  plundered  of  his  sextant  at  Jarra,  which  accident  of  course 
put  an  end  to  his  observations  of  latitude  ;  and  thus,  unfortunately^  left  the 
remaining  half  (very  nearly)  of  his  geography  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  as 
to  parallel.  This  point,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  advanced 
geographical  station^  that  rests  on  any  certain  basie  of  parallel*  However, 
the  remaining  part  of  die  route  will  not  appear  to  be  much  out,  wh«  it  is 
seen  how  nearly  the  bearing  of  Sego,  as  determined  by  Mr.  Park,  agreed 
with  the  line  of  direction  pointed  out  from  Jarnu 

It  is,  ilo  doubt,  a  favoorable  circumstance^  that  the  instrument  was  not 
lost  at  an  earlier  period,  and  before  the  commencement  of  the  intricate 
route  between  the  pass  of  the  Senegal  river  and  Jarra;  to  which  ma^  be 
addedj  the  advantage  of  a  known  parallel^  from  whence  to  set  off  the  very 
important  bearing  of  Tombuctoo.  In  effect,  the  bearing  was  pointed  out 
from  Benowm„but  this  place  being  nearly  east  from  Jarra,  and  the  bearing 
in  question  E  ^  N,  no  error  of  any  magnitude  can  be  looked  for. 

Jarra  (called  also  Yarra),  has  already  appeared  in  the  Maps  drawn  for 
the  Association,  and  was  originally  taken  from  M.  Ddisle*«  Map ;  but  was 
neglected,  or  oveilooked,  by  M.  D*  Anville.  In  the  former  Map  it  was  placed 
somewhat  more  to  the  west,  and  in  a  hi^er  parallel  by  about  ^  of  a  degree. 

Between  Jarra  and  Wassiboo,  Mr.  Park's  reckoning,  as  it  appears 
•wrought  up  in  lUs  table  of  day's  works,  gives  41  min.  diff.  of  latitude  N,  and 

t  Mr.  Carmichael  cime  within  6  or  7  degrees  in  the  bearing  bejween  Aleppo  and 
Bussorah,  on  a  distance  of  720  British  miles.  But  the  advantages  were  prodigiously  in 
his  favour ;  the  road  being  straight^  the  country  open»  and  the  cancel  walking  an  equable 
j>ace.    (See  PhiL  Trans,  for  47914 
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I*  31'  di(F.  longitude  £ ;  which  reduced  to  departure,  in  miles,  is  89,  and 
produces  a  course  of  E  26^  S.  But  he  allowed  no  variation  after  he  left 
jarra :  and  as  I  allow  1 7%  the  course  must  be  taken  at  E  9*^  S,  distance  g6j 
geographic  miles.  From  this  arises  a  difF.  lat.  of  i6'only ;  departure  95  : 
ahd^ hence,  Wassiboo  should  be  in  latitude  14**  49',  and  95  east  of  Jarra.* 
Mr.  Park  was  so  lucky  as  to  preserve  his  original  bearings, t  between 
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No  variation  was  allowed  in  this  calculation, 
t  Original  bearings  between  Wassiboo  |  and  Diggani.  § 
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{  On  working  these  bearings  o?er  again,  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Park  had  made  a  mis- 
take ;  and  thence  inferred  a  wrong  position  for  Diggani,  Sego,  tec.  in  his  tabic  of  lati> 
tudes  and  longitudes.  I  mention  this,  to  shew  that  he  hat  acted  £iirly,  in  exposing  his 
whole  process ;  and  even  his  errors. 
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Wassiboo,  and  Diggani  (a  place  about  15'  short  of  Sego)  ;  and  these  alone^ 
out  of  all  that  were  taken  during  the  route.  These  give  a  course  of  E 
27°'|  S,  174  geographical  miles ;  so  that  when  17°  of  variation  are  allowed^ 
the  true  course  y/ill  be  E  io§  S;  the  difF.  lat.  31,7;  departure  171,1 ; 
vhence  Diggani  should  be  in  lat.  14°  17',  and  266,1  east  of  Jarra. 

Between  Diggani  and  Sego  (returning  again  to  the  table  of  latitude  and 
longitude),  Mr.  Park's  account  gives  E  43  S  15';  or  correaed  E26S, 
which  gives  difF.  lat.  6,6 ;  departure  13,5  :  so  that  Sego,  the  capital  town 
of  Bambara,  falls,  by  this  account,  in  lat.  14^  10'  30''  and  279,6  east  of 
Jarra.  * 

In  this  position,  it  bears  E  lOj  S  from  Jarra,  distant  284  geographical 
miles.  It  is  important  to  mention,  that  whilst  at  Jarra,  the  bearing  of  Sego 
was  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Park  by  compass,  E  S  E,  or  E  22*^^S.  His  route 
made  it  E  27^:^8,  or  5"*  more  to  the  south.  This  difference,  so  trifling  in  a 
distance  of  about  330  of  our  miles,  on  a  straight  line  (in  other  words,  the 
distance  from  London  to  Edinburgh),  is  not  worth  investigating.  If  we  could 
suppose  the  report  of  the  natives  to  be  true,  it  would  place  Sego  nearly  25 
minutes  more  to  the  north.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
person,  from  mere  judgment,  unassisted  by  geographical  records,  and  so  far 
removed  as  to  be  out  of  the  hearing  of  cannon,  and  of  the  view  of  con- 
flagrations (two  circumstances  that  aid  the  most  in  fixing  the  line  of  direc- 
tion between  distant  places),  could  ever  come  nearer  than  several  degrees 
of  the  bearing  of  two  places  that  are  330  British  miles  asunder,  t 

Having  at  length  reached  the  banks  of  the  long  sought  for  river  Niger 
(or  Jo  LIB  a),  near  which  the  city  of  Tombuctoo  stands,  Mr.  Park  pro- 
ceeded along  it  several  days'  journey,  towards  the  city  in  question,  on  a 
course  E  15^  N  by  compass,  but  corrected  E  32^  N  70  G.  miles ;  which 
giving  a  diff.  lat.  of  37-1-,  departure  59,  places  Silla,  the  extreme  point  of 
his  expedition,  in  latitude  14°  48';  and  longitude  by  reckoning  0°  59'  west 

•  This  being  equal  to  4*  4/  difference  of  longitude,  Sego,  by  Mr.  Park's  reckoning, 
would  lie  in  2®  1'  west  of  Greenwich. 

f  The  informant  might  possibly  be  ijifluenced  by  the  bearing  of  that  portion  of  the 
road  nearest  to  hlm»  which  is  more  easterly  than  the  part  towards  Sego, 
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of  Greenwich;  but,as  wilj  be  hereafter  shewn,  when  corrected,  i*  24'  west. 
Here,  then,  terminates  his  journey  eastward,  at  a  point  somewhat  more  than 
16  degrees  east  of  Cape  Verd,  and  precisely  in  the  same  parallel.  The 
tine  of  distance  arising  from  this  difference  of  longitude  is  about  941  G. 
miles,  or  1090  British,  within  the  western  extremity  of  Africa;  a  point 
which,  although  short  by  200  miles  of  the  desired  station,  Tombuctoo,  the 
attainment  of  which  would  unquestionably  have  been  attended  with  great 
eclat,  was  yet  far  beyond  what  any  other  European,  whose  travels  have 
been  communicated  to  the  European  world,  had  ever  reached,* 

^  I^  may  not  be  known  to  the  generality  of  readers,  that,  in  the  former  part  of  this 
century,  Tombuctoo  was  as  much  the  object  of  geographical  research  amongst  the 
French,  as  it  has  been  of  late  with  the  English.  D'Anville  was  particularly  anxious 
about  it,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Mem.  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip.  Vol.  xxvi.  p.  73. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Construction  oftbi  Geography  continued. 

At  Silla,  Mr.  Park  was  informect  that  Tombuctoo  was  yet  fourteen  jour^ 
nies  of  the  caravan  distant  from  him ;  and  these  he  ha»  calculated  at  20a 
G.  miles  only,  in  a  direct  line  from  Silla;  as  it  appears  that  a  bend  in 
the  course  of  the  river,  prevents  a  direct  line  of  route  towards  it  As  to  the 
bearing,  he  unfortunately  could  not,  as  at  Jarra,  obtain  a  consistent  account 
of  it.  The  hatives  always  pointed  along  the  general  course  of  the  river  • 
although,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  it  occasionally  deviated  to  the  right  and 
left.  It  has  been  seen,  in  the  bearing  of  Sego,  how  nearly  it  was  given  by 
judgment ;  but  then  \he  two  cases  differ  very  widely.  The  route  is 
entirely  by  land,  from  Jarra  to  Sego,  by  which  the  idea  of  the  general  line 
of  direction  is  better  preserved,  than  wfien  broken  into  so  many  small 
parts,  by  a  river  navigation,-  the  more  ordinary  mode  of  communication 
(as  it  appears)  between  Silla  .and  Tombuctoo.  There  were,  no  doubt, 
people,  could  Mr.  Park  have  been  able  to  meet  with  them,'who  having 
made  the  journey  by  land,  could  have  furnished  him  with  better  informa- 
tion :  but  the  reader,  who  already  knows  under  what  suspicious  circum- 
stances Mr.  Park  travelled  in  this  quarter,  will  easily  conceive  that  he 
was  precluded  from  any  communication  with  those,  who  alone  could  have 
given  the  information :  that  is,  the  Moorish  merchants^  and  their  de- 
pendants. 

The  bearing  of  Tombuctoo  from  Benowm,  was  pointed  out  to  Mr. 
Park,  by  a  merchant  of  some  consideration,  who  had  resided  at  Walet, 
and  had  visited  both  Tombuctoo  and  Houssa.  But  the  exceeding  great 
distance  of  Tombuctoo  and  Benowm,  (it  being  nearly  twice  the  distance  of 
Sego  from  Jarra),  will  not  admit  such  a  degree  of  confidence  in  the  report, 
as  to  allow  it  to  supersede  all  other  authorities,  however  it  may  aid  the  task 
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of  approximating  the  position.    But,  notwithstanding,  it  will  appear,  that 
on  the  whole,  it  coincides  most  wonderfully  with  the  other  data. 

The  bearing  in  question,  pointed  out  at  different  times,  was  commonly 
E  by  S,  by  compass :  and  Mr.  Park  never  found  his  informant  vary  more 
than  half  a  point,  which  was  to  the  southward;  or  E  by  S  -^  S.  But  the 
idea  left  on  his  mind,  was  E  by  S  j  which,  allowing  17  degrees  variation, 
is  about  east  half  north;  or  more  correctly,  E  sf  N-  And  hence,. ad- 
mitting the  distance  of  200  G.  miles  between  Silla  and  Tombuctoo,  which 
supposes  a  space  of  about  500  such  miles  between  Benowm  and  Tombuctoo, 
this  latter  would  fall  at  about  50  minutes  of  latitude  northward  from  Be- 
nowm (whose  parallel  is  the  same  with  that  of  Jarra,  15*^  5'),  and  conse- 
quently in  15^55'.  The  obliquity  of  thp  intermediate  meridians,  might 
increase  the  parallel  some  minutes,  and  we  may  call  it  roundly  16°. 

Such  then  was  the  received  opinion  at  Benowm,  concerning  the  parallel 
of  Tombuctob :  for,  it  will  appear,  that  the  distance  on  ih^-Rbumb^  which 
determines  the  difference  of  latitude,  cannot  be  taken  lower,  than  has  been 
stated* 

If  the  general  coirrse  of  the  Joliba,  after  its  escape  from  the  mountains, 
may  be  admitted  to  have  any  weight  in  the  determination  of  the  question 
(since  Mr.  Patk  says,  that  they  always  pointed  along  it,  to  express  die  line 
of  direction,  in  which  Tombuctoo  lay),  this  will  point  to  a  higher  parallel, 
by  about  half  a  degree,  than  the  bearing  from  Benowm ;  that  is  to  1  &|- 
degrees.  And,  it  may  be  remarked,that  the  difference  between  these  results 
fells  yet  short  of  what  would  have  arisen  on  an  error  of  5  degrees  in  the 
bearing ;  such  as  was  experienced  in  that  of  Sego  from  Jarra. 

Mr.  Park  was  informed  whilst  at  Benowm,  that  Walet,  the  capital  of 
Beeroo,  was  ten  journies  distant,  and  this  latter  eleven  joumies  short  of 
Tombuctoo.  According  to  Mr.  Park's  information,  Walet  stands  at  about 
240  G.  miles,  to  the  eastward  of  Benowm;  (which  would  require  no  less 
than  24  such  miles  per  day,  and  appears  out  of  rule,  unless  meant  for 
joumies  of  couriers^  which  is  possible  enough.)  But  what  is  most  to  our 
point,  is,  that  by  the  information  he  received,  concerning  the  position  of 
Walet,  it  appears  to  lie  from  Benowm,  in  the  same  line  of  direction  which 
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points  to  Tombuctoo,  when  placed  in  16^.  Now,  as  Walet  lies  in  the 
shortest  route  from  Benowm  to  Tombuctoo,  one  might  infer,  of  course,  that 
it  lies  also  the  nearest  to  the  line  of  direction  towards  Tombuctoo,  of 
any  of  the  places  pointed  out :  and,  I  confess,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
adopt  the  highest  parallel,  on  this  very  account. 

These  alone,  are  the  authorities  for  the  position  of  Tombuctoo,  derived 
from  Mr.  Park's  observations  and  inquiries ;  and  which  differ,  as  we  have 
seen,  no  more  than  half  a  degree  in  the  parallel :  that  is,  from  16%  to  iG^-^. 
The  reader  may  recollect,  that  these  are  very  far  indeed  to  the  southward 
of  those  assigned  to  it,  by  M.  D'Anville  and  myself,  in  former  publica- 
tions J  as  we  mistook  its  position  so  far,  as  to  place  it  between  ig*',  and  20**. 

Before  I  proceed  to  state  the  authorities  for  its  position,  derived  from 
the  northern  stations,  it  will  be  proper  to  compare  the  calculation  of  distance 
made  by  Mr.  Park,  with  the  reports  of  merchants  and  travellers ;  in  order 
finally  to  deduce  the  longitude  of  Tombuctoo  from  the  west;  and  afford 
a  fair  ground  of  comparison,  between  the  authorities  from  the  opposite 
quarters. 

It  has  appeared  that  Sego,  according  to  Mr.  Park's  calculation^  falls  in 
latitude  14°  10',  longitude  2®  1'  west  of  Greenwich:  and  accordingly,  the 
direct  distance  between  it  and  Medina,  the  capital  of  WooUi,  will  be  by 
this  account  618  G.  miles.  Now,  the  merchants  reckon  36  journies 
between  them.  The  daily  rate  between  Fezzan  and  Egypt  having  come 
out  by  construction  16,3*  per  day,  on  53  days,  and  about  16^  between 
Morocco  and  Jarra,  on  50  days,  I  may  venture  to  assume  the  highest  of 
the  two  rates  on  36  days;  and  this  gives  about  587,  or  only  31  short  of 
Mr.  Park's  result. 

Again,  between  Fort  Sl  Joseph  and  Tombuctoo,  M.  D'Anville  (Menu 
Insc.  Vol.  xxvi.  p.  73.)  allows  240  French  leagues.  These  are  rated  at 
2,64  G.  miles,  or  23^  to  a  degree,  on  his  scale;  consequently  there 
results  a  distance  of  634  G.  miles.  M.  Lalande  (Afrique,  p.  23.)  altows 
250  leagues,  which  give  about  660  miles.  Ben  All  went  from  St.  Joseph 
to  Tombuctoo,  by  way  of  Tisheet  and  Aroan,  in  forty-cight  days.    The 

•  Strictly  16,292. 
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detour  may  be  taken  at  eight  days  more  than  the  direct  road  (for  Mr.  Park 
furnishes  the  positions  of  Tisheet  and  Aroan  very  satisfactorily),  whence  40 
remain,  which  at  16,3,  produce  652  ijiiles. 

Lasdy,  although  the  following  be  a  very  vague  kind  of  computadon,  it 
may  not  altogether  be  useless.  Major  Houghton's  guide  undertook  to  carry 
him  to  Torabuctoo,  from  Ferbanna  in  Bambouk,  and  to  return  again  in 
ninety  days.  Ferbanna  is  much  about  the  same  distance,  as  St.  Joseph,  from 
Tombuctoo.  Perhaps  no  more  than  ten  days  can  well  be  allowed  for  rest 
and  refreshment,  and  then  forty  days  will  be  the  length  of  the  journey. 

The  mean  of  the  three  first  reports,  is  about  649 :  and  on  the  Map,  the 
space  between  St.  Joseph  and  Tombuctoo,  according  to  Mr.  Park's  result, 
is,  667,  or  18  more. 

There  is  then,  a  difference  of  31  only,  on  the  accounts  between  Woolli 
and  Sego  :  1 8,  between  St  Joseph  and  Tombuctoo ;  both  pointing  to  an  ex- 
cess, on  the  part  of  our  traveller.  I  am  however  far  from  offering  Aese 
results,  on  the  ground  of  inducing  a  belief  that  such  snuill  differences  can  be 
ascertawed  by  such  coarse  materials;  but  rather  to  shew  that  in  the  general 
scope  of  the  authorities,  there  was  more  of  coincidence,  than  of  disagreement, 
if  the  circumstances  are  rightly  appreciated. 

As  it  appears,  however,  that  Mr.  Park  and  Major  Houghton  formed  dif- 
ferent estimates  of  the  distance  between  Medina  and  the  river  Faleme ;  and 
that  the  former  exceeds  by  about  36  miles;  and  moreover,  that  on  Mr.  Park's 
return  by  the  southern  route,  he  found  by  the  number  and  scale  of  his  jour- 
nies,  that  he  had  allowed  too  great  an  extent  to  the  space  between  the  rivers 
Faleme  and  Gambia ;  I  say,  it  clearly  appears  that  an  excess  may  be  admitted 
in  this  part.  It  may  be  added,  that,  according  to  the  report  of  the  African 
travellers,  at  Pisania,  concerning  the  arrangement  of  die  joumies,  there  is  an 
excess  on  the  west  of  Kasson  ;  whilst  the  space  on  the  east  of  it,  agrees  pretty 
well.  Or,  strictly  speaking,  perhaps  die  space  is  a  little  under-rsitcd  on  the 
east,  and  much  over^raitd  on  the  west.  If  the  mean  of  the  differences  between 
Pisania  and  Tombuctoo,  Fort  St.  Joseph  and  Tombuctoo,  31,  and  18,  that 
is,  24  miles  be  taken  off,  the  result  will  be  sadsfactory ;  as  it  agrees  pretty 
well  with  the  excess  found  in  the  southern  route,  on  Mr.  Park's  return. 
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This  naturally  leads  me  to  the  discussion  of  the  position  of  Fort  St. 
Joseph^  as  a  point  connecting  the  upper  and  lower,  part  of  the  Senegal 
river :  or  in  other  words,  the  routes  of  the  French,  below^  with  those  of  the 
English,  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  French  report  concerning  this  position  also  points  to  an  excess  of 
distance  from  the  westward ;  even  more  than  that  arising  from  the  difference 
between  Mr.  Park!s  reckoning  and  the  reports  of  the  merchants ;  for  it 
amoimts  to  about  37  miles. 

Could  it  be  ascertained  that  a  measured  survey  of  the  Senegal  river,  to 
the  height  of  Fort  St.  Joseph,  had  been  taken,  as  Labat  says  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  1 57.)  was  actually  done,  by  the  order  of  the  Sieur  Briie,  this  would  settle 
the  matter  at  once.  But  cursory  surveys  have  so  often  been  called  actual 
and  measured  ones,  that  one  must  be  in  possession  of  better  authority, 
before  the  survey  of  the  Senegal  river  can  be  relied  on,  as  an  absolute 
measure  of  distance.  Nor  is  there,  in  the  list  of  places  in  the  Con.  de  Temps, 
any  intimation  of  the  longitude  of  St.  Joseph  by  triangles,  or  measuremenL 
Here  follows  a  statement  of  the  means  used  in  fixing  the  position  of  this  place. 

M.  D'Anville,  in  his  map  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  rivers  ( 1 751)  places 
St.  Joseph  7°  44'  east  of  Ferro,  which  being  in  17^  37'  west  of  Greenwich, 
Fort  St.  Joseph  should  be  in  9^  53'.  This  is  32'  to  the  west  of  the  position 
arising  on  Mr.  Park's  route ;  which  gives. 9*^  21'.  But  M.  D'Anville  sup- 
ppses  a  difference  of  longitude  of  6°  9'  15"  only,  between  Fort  St  Louis, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  river,  and  Fort  St.  Joseph :  and  as  I  have 
followed  M.  Fleurieu's  ideas  in  placing  St.  Louis  in  16^  8'  longitude,  St. 
Joseph  of  course  falls  in  9^  59',  rejecting  the  seconds ;  making  a  difference 
of  37  G.  miles,  or  38  min.  fkom  Mr.  Paric;  that  is,  13  miles  more  than 
the  mean  of  the  differences  between  the  authorities  for  the  position  of 
Tombuctoo.  * 

•  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  M.  D'Anville  took  the  longitude  of  Cape  Verd  i8|  min. 
more  to  the  east,  in  respect  of  Ferro,  than  M.  Fleurieu :  and  Fort  St.  Louis,  more  to  the 
west  in  respect  to  Cape  Verd,  by  loj  min. 

M.  D'Anville  moreover,  allows  no  more  than  3®  2'  30*  diflF.  Ion.  between  Pisania  and 
Fort  St.  Joseph,  which  by  the  cvrrected  distance  of  Mr.  Park,  is  no  less  than  3*^  42'. 
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It  is  obvious,  that  as  neither  Sf  Louis  nor  Jillifrey,  are  exactly  deter- 
mined, in  respect  of  Cape  Verd,  or  of  each  other,  it  wbuld^be  idle  to 
attempt  a  critical  adjustment  of  them;  and  therefore  I  have  adopted  the 
position  arising  from  Mr.  Park's  route,  corrected  by  24  miles,  or  25  min.  of 
longitude^  more  to  the  we^;  so  that  Fort  St.  Joseph  stands  in  the  map  in 
Ion.  9"^  46*,  lat.  14*"  34'. 

In  consequence  of  this  correaion,  all  the  eastern  positions^  Joag,  Jarra, 
Sego,  &c.  must  of  course  rectde  25  minutes  to  the  westward  of  the  arrange- 
ment  heretofore  made^  on  the  construction  of  Mr.  Park's  geographical 
materials.    Hence  1  place  / 

Joag,  in  9^  37'  west,  instead  of  g""  12' 
Jarra,!^!/    13         "     '  6  48  ' 

Sego,  in  2    26 2      1 

Silla,  in  1    24         — — .        o   59 
And  Tombuctoo,  in  1    33  east,  '   1   58* 

I  now  proceed  to' state  the  repents  of  the  distance  to  Tombuctoo,  from 
the  NW,  N,  and  NE. 

From  Tattat  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Morocco,  9|-  joumies  to  the 
SS£  of  the  capital,  (equal  to  157  G.  miles)  the  distance  b  50  joumies  of 
be  caravan,  according  to  Mr.  Matra. 

From  Mourzouk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  (taken  to  foe  in  latitude  27°  48' 
and  longitude  1 5^  3^  east,  or  directly  south  of  Mesurata}^  64  joumies,  accord, 
ing  to  the  report  of  Ben  Ali.  And  from  Tunis^  77  jdumies,  through 
Kabes  and'Gadamis,  according  to  Mr.  Magrah. 

On  the  route  between  Mourzouk  and  Cairo,  as  well  as  between  Morocco 
and  Jarra,  it  has  been  already  stated  (p.  xxxviii),  that  16,3  and  16,25  ^^^ 
the  mean  rates :  and  the  former  was  accordingly  adopted  between  Woolli 
and  Sego.  At  the  same  rate,  the  50  days  from  Tatta,  give  8150*  miles,  and 
the  59^  from  Morocco,  970,  The  64  from  Mourzouk  give  1043  5  ^^^ 
the  7j^  from  Tunis,  1255. 

•  The  latitudes  remain  as  they  were. 

t  F^r  further  particulars  respecting  Tatta,  see  Afr.  A^soc.  Q^^;  p.  225  :  and  O.  333. 

f 


Now  ihc  ahcfffe  asramed  ppution  of  Toiabi|aoO|  falls  e»etl^  at  the 
given  distance  from  Morocco  through  Tatta;  and  18  short  of  that  from 
Fezzan  (Momzfi^k) ;  but  6x  beyond  thfit  frcun  Tunis.  The  coincidence 
therefioie  of  the  three  lines  of  distance  from  the  Ga9)bia>  from  Morocco 
and  Fezzan,  may  )fc  regarded  as  cooylete,  since;,  i^  using  the  same  rate 
nearly  across  the  whole  continent  of  Africa^  from  Cape  Verd  to  £gypt»  a 
(UflFerence  of  18  i^ijbs  onlly,  ^ris^^  Ai>d  b^l¥;^  the  public  mind  may  well 
he  satisfied  at  present  le^piectv^g  this  impcMn^n^  posiiion.  Whichsoever  of 
the  two  determinations  may  be;  li^^  is  of  liule  wnsequ^e^cc:  but  I  hold  it 
to  be  more  prudent  to  adhere  to  that  line  which  is  the  re$u|t  of  computation 
in  detail^  and  correcte4  as  abov^^  xhm  to  the  long  li|»e$  given  in  the  aggre* 
gate,  and  in  which  there  is  pore  risk  of  error.  And  ^us  I  close  the  subjea 
of  the  position  of  Tpmbuctoo.;  placing  it  in  latitude  16^  30^  longitude 
1**  33'  east  of  Greenwich.    . 

Something)  however^,  is  proper  to  be  saic^  concerning  the  rate  of  tra- 
vj^^ng  s^^ogted  99  t^  p^sent  occasion,  as  it  differs  materially  from  that 
allowed  on  long  lines  of  distance^  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association,  in 
tJfSp^,  i.^W  ^flowed  i^  .Ipr  a  sii;igle  day,  but  diminished  the  rate 
afccpn^g  to.  di^  l^ffgitlf  of  th^  ii9?^  oj^  distanqe.  )t  v(ould  appear  d»at  the 
proportion  of  diiK^inution  allowed^  aldiough  proper  enough  in  countries, 
where obst^9|fe;s.ii;i;^ei;gQse  to  (;hange  the  line  of  directioQ,  is  not  applicable 
to, that  pail;  pf  Afri<^»  whc^ik^  ffcs^  Deserts  are  crossed  in  so  straight  a 
line^  a^  har<%.^  increa$$  ihf  simple  winding,  arising  on  each  day's  course, 
in  any  considerable  degree ;  ^f^  that  eyei^  th^  simply  winding  is  less  than 
e]fc^h^.  4^^^  henp^  i^i  or  moqe,  ai^se^  on  the  camel  i$outes>  on  long 
lines  of  diait^i}f;^j  aggpss  the  Dj^rts  and  on  the  pilgrims'  routes,  where  it 
appear^  the^  9i»i^U  tfjE|vel  with  light  burthens.  It  was  through  misconcep* 
tipn  of  thi^  j^%^  ^hat,  I  placed  Tombuctoo,,so  for  to.  the  north.  ^  I  am  igno^ 
rant  of  the  ca^i^  qfi  M.  D'Anville's  error. 

The  particulars  of  the  geography  between  Sil)^  and  Tombuctoo,  are 
copied  exactly  from  Mr.  Park's  map ;  and  require  but  little  elucidation. 
Jinn£,  a  large  town^  is  two  short  joumies  below  Silla :  and  Tombuctoo^ 
twelve  still  lower  down.     It  would  appear  that  all  the  joumies  were  con- 
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cdved  to  be  sbort^  as  Mr.  Park  allows  only  lOo  G.  milet  for  the  aggregate 
of tbe  14. 

Two  days  below  Jinne,  the  Joliba  expands  itself  into  a  coiisidenlble 
lake»  already  mentioned  by  the  name  of  DIbbte ;  froth  whence  the  river 
mmn  issues  in  a  number  of  sireilitis.  These  unite  at  a  ktwer  point,  and 
then  form  two  large  branches^  whieb  separating  widely  from  each  other^ 
form  an  island  near  100  miles  in  lengthy  whose  nanie  being  Ginbala,  or 
Jinbala^  we  recognize  in  it,  the  Guinbala  cduntry  of  M •  D^AnviHe ;  as  in 
the  northern  branch  ^f  the  river  that  bounfds  it^  the  river  6f  Guir>,  iMsu 
uken  by  him  for  the  original  head  of  the  Tombuctoo  river  (or  I^iger);  as 
be  also  mistook  the  lake  of  Dibbie  for  that  of  the  Senegal  river.  Stsc^ 
were  the  erroi^s  m  the  AfHcarf  geography^  to  the  date  of  the  Aj^uicah 
AssocrAtioN :  one  of  which  en'ors  conducted  the  Seftegalimtt  thrtnigb 
500  miles  of  the  space  which  is^  in  reality,  occupied  by  tbe  Niger. 

The  position  of  Houssa  will  be  adjusted  in  the  map  of  Africaw 

The  impoltant  station!  of  Tombuctoo,  being  ad^usted^  together  with  tbe 
posftiotts  dependent  on  it^  I  proceed  with  Mn  Park,  on  his  return  by  dve 
south,  to  hils  orighial  point  of  outset  in  the  west :  taking  it  up  at  Sego^  by 
which  he  passed  in  his  way* 

Along  this  line,  an  account  of  the  bearings  by  compasH  was  kept,  as  well 
as  circumstances  would  permit,  until  the  instrument  was  rendered  u^Iess^ 
by  robbers,  near  Sibidooloo.  This  was,  however^  the  most  important  part 
of  the  route,  as  it  lay  along  die  side  of  the  JfoHba,  tbe  knowledge  of  whose 
coarse  is,  by  this  means^  prolonged  to  abotit  350  British  mites.  Mr.  Paiit 
moreover  committed  to  paper,  a  traciiig  of  its  general  windings ;  and  ofi^ 
tained  notices  respecting  the  place  of  its  source,  during^his  long  residence' 
at  Kamaliah,  in  the  country  of  Mandtng,  (contmionly  called  Mandinga.) 

Kamaiiah  is  about  40  G.  miles  SW  of  Sibidooloo  ;*  and  to  this  plaee 
Mr.  Park  contrived  to  extend  his  line  of  bearings  fixMD  Sego.  He  also 
learnt,  that  Jarra  lay  ten  joumies  to  the  north-westward  of  Kamaliah; 
whidi  agrees  satisfisictorily  to  the  result  from  Sego,  as  it  leaves  154  G« 

•  It  lies  nearly  midway  between  the  Joliba  and  Senegal  riters. 

fa 
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miles,  for  the  ten  joumies  $  and  Kamaliah  itself  falls  in  lat.  la""  46' ;  aay^. 
from  Sego,  in  a  direction  of  W  ai  S ;  corrected  by  the  allowance  of  i/** 
variation. 

The  town  of  Bammako,  where  the  Joliba  first  becomes  navigable  (or 
perhaps  to  which  point  it  is  navigable  upwards,  in  a  continuous  course 
from  Tombuctoo),  lies  about  fifty  miles  short  of  Kamaliah.*  It  is  reckoned 
by  the  natives,  ten  journies  only  from  Sego.  t 

At. Kamaliah  the  source  of  the  Joliba  (or  Niger),  was  pointed  out  to 
Mr.  Park,  at  a  bearing  of  souths  a  very  little  west,  seven  joumies  distant ; « 
and  for  these,  he  allows  108  G.  miles.  The  name  c^  the  place  is  Sankary» 
and  seems  meant  by  the  Songo  of  D^Anville ;  which,  however,  he  sup- 
posed  to  be  at  the  source  of  the  Gambia  river,  in  the  kingdom  of  Mandinga. 
Such  were  tl^e  crude  ideas  heretofore  entertained  of  this  geography. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  Mr.  Park,  whilst  at  Kooniakarry, 
in  Kasson,  in  his  way  out,  meditated  a  route  to  the  south-eastward,  through 
Kasson,  Fooladoo,  and  Manding ;  which  route  was  to  have  brought  him  to 
the  Joliba  in  twenty  days.  The  place  on  the  Joliba  is  not  mentioned : 
possibly  it  might  be  Yiamina.  This  route,  however,  he  was  Kiot  permitted 
to  take.  Had  he  pursued  it,  his  personal  sufferings  might  probably  have 
been  less ;  but  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  would  probably  have  been 
less,  also. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  the  space  between  Jarra  and  Kamaliah,  is 
checked  by  the  report  of  tl;ie  road  distance  between  them.  It  is  proper 
also, to  state,  as  a  further  proof  of  the  consistency  of  the  respective  posi- 
tbns  of  J^rr^^  and  Kong;,  that  the  distance  across,  agrees  generally  with  the 
report  of  the  Shereef  Imhammed,  who  says,  that  Yarba,  (meant  for  Yarra, 
or  Jarra,)  is  eighteen  to  twenty  days  journey  to  the  NW  of  Gonjah^ 
^neaning  Kong..  (Prpc.  Af;  Assoc,  chap,  xii.)  Mr.  Park  w^s  told  that 

•  Bammako,  by  Mr.  Park's  original  bearings,  lies  from  Sego  W  8»  S,  178  G.,  miles : 
and  Kamaliah  W  y?^  N,  5 14.    These  are  jcorrectcd  to  W  %$•  S,  and  W  9^^  S. 

f  Perhaps  the  long  journies  of  the  slave  caravans,  such  as  Mn  Park  experienced,  to 
the  westward  of  this  place. 
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Kong,  was  ten  journies  to  the  southward,  or  SS  W  of  Sego ;  and  he  saw  a^ 
part  of  the  great  ridge  of  blue  mountains  of  Kong,  as  he  coasted  the  Niger 
westward.    These  notices  agree  well  with  the  Shereefs  report. 

Between  Kamaliah  and  Woolli,  there  is  yet  a  greater  degree  of  uncertainty 
respecting  the  data  for  the  geographical  construction;  for  in  this  long  line* 
of  near  400  geographical  miles^  the  line  of  direction  is  collected  from  the 
places  of  the  sun  and  stars;  the  compass  being  useless,  whilst  the  traveller 
was  in  motion.  Besides,  the  rapidity  of  the  march,  and  the .  height  of  the 
woods,  were  unfavourable  to  any  attempts  of  that  kind,  had  bodily  fatigue- 
and  hunger,  left  him  either  the  inclination  or  the  ability :  for,  in  effect,  it  was- 
one  long  forced  march  through  the  Jallonka  Wilderness,  under  the  terrors* 
of  famine,  or  being  left  Sehind  to  perish;  by  wild  beasts. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  full  as  much  as  could  reasonably  be- 
expected^  to  obtain  some  general  idea  of  the  line  of  direction,  on  which  he- 
travelled;  together  with  the  proportional  lengths  of  the  several  intervals^ 
by  keeping  an  account  of  the  time;  leaiving  the  absolute  scale  to  be  deter^ 
mined  by  the  extent  of  the  space.  In  this,  he  succeeded  so  well^  that  the  mid- 
dle part  of  the  line,  when  produced  to  the  capital  of  WooUi^  appears  to  be 
no  more  than  half  a  point:  out  of  the  bearing ;  as  is  shewn  by  Labat*s  map  of 
Bambouk  (Vol.  iv.;  p.  92),  in  which  the  course  of  the  river  of  Faleme,  which 
Mr.  Park  crossed  in  his  way  home,  as  well  as.out,  is  described;  and  affordi 
mucli  assistance  in  adjusting  his  position  on  that  river,  on  his  return. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  state,  that  M.  D'Anville,  in  his  map  of  Senegal^  &c.. 
(1751)  has  totally  disregarded  the  scale  of  Labat*s  map;  as  well  as  most  of  the^ 
bearings  in  it;  having  preferred  to  it  some  other  authority;  perhaps  some* 
tracing  of  the  two  rivers.    M.  D'Anville  allows  no  more  than  thirty-seven: 
geographical  miles  between  the  two  passes  Naye  and  Kayee  on  the  Faleme  and 
Senegal  rivers ;  when  Mr.  Park  allows  sixty-two.    Now  Labat*s  scale  agrees 
with  the  latter:  for  he  allows  28|:  French  leagues  for  this  interval,  equal  to 
S916  geographical  miles  per  league,  according  to  Mr.  Park's  calculation.  The 
leagues  were  therefore  probably  of  road  measure :  as  a  league  in  direct  dis- 
tance appears  to  be  equal  to  2,64.    Hence  M.  D'Anville,  seems  to  have 
misconceived  the  matter;  and  has  applied  the  same  erroneous  scale  to  the 
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cx>ur8e  of  the  Falem^  river^  upvards ;  which  he  has  shortened  by  about  twenty- 
six  geographical  miles ;  carrying  thai  part  no  higher  thaa  to  latitude  t^, 
which  by  the  originad  (or  rather  die  proportioned)  scale^  should  be  extended 
to  ia^34'. 

This  Map  of  Labat^  then,  gives  the  position  of  Ferbanna.  on  the  Fafeai6 
river ;  *  as  also  the  southern  boundaries  of  Bondou  and  Bambouk,  widi 
other  particulars.  Mr.  Park,  when  at  the  pass  of  the  Faleme  river,  between 
Satadoo  and  Medina^t  obtained  some  general  notices  concerning  his  pofitian» 
in  respect  of  the  above  pokus.  For  he  learnt  that  Ferbanna  (Tenda)  huf  ai 
some  distance  lower  down  the  river :  that  Bondou  (by  the  account  of  a  fbllow- 
traveUer  who  was  on  his  way  thither)  lay  six  joumies  to  the  northward;  aad 
he  learnt  also  the  general  position  of  Bambouk,  To  thi&  may  be  added^  tfaat  be 
kept  on  Ms  r^bt  band-  (to  the  N),  and  even  touched  the  foot  of  k  at  Duidi- 
koo,  a  ridg^  of  mountains,  answering  to  that  whtdv  in  Labat'j  nnpy.  crmsca 
the  Faiem6  above  Ferbanna ;  and  which  is  ako  found  precisely  at  the  cor- 
responding point,  with  X>indikoo.  Moteover,  it  preserves  in  Labat,.the  same 
distance  ftom  the  southern  boundsny  of  Bambouk,  as  diat  seed  by  Fade 
And  finally,  it  appears,  by  the  description  of  die  southern  route  pointed,  out 
by  die  King  of  Bambouk.  (see  Mem.  17931  p*  ii.))  that  Mr.  Park  passed 
to  the  southward  of  Ferbanna,  and  yet  not  far  from  it.  For  die  king^s^  road 
fipom  Feibanna  (Tenda)  led  east¥rasd,  through  Concoudou  (die  Konkodoo  of 
Park,  a  province)  as  ako  through  Silloumana,  Gangaran,  Gadou^  and  Man^ 
ding.  Now  there  is  every  reasonable  proof  that  (bating  Ferbanna)  tfaisas  die 
very  route  by  which  Mr«  Park  returned.  His  route  went  throu^  Gang^ran 
(Gankaran),  on  the  one  hand,  Konlrodoo  on  the  other.  SiUou^-Mana  is  very 
probably  intended  for  KuUo-Manna,;{;  a  fiunous  pass  over  the  Bhaak  Rhw^ 

•  Not  the  Ferbanna  of  Bambouk,  at  which  Major  Houghton  resided ;  but  Ferbanna 
Tenda,  through  which  the  King  of  Bambouk  described  the  southern  route  of  theSlatees 
to  lead,  from  WooUi  to  Manding.  (See  Mem.  Af.  Assoc.  1793  ;  p.  ii.) 

t  There  are  several  places  of  this  name.  The  one  in  question  lies  to  the  souA  of 
Bambouk. 

{  KuUo  is^a  province  of  Jallankadoo,  oocupying  both  banks  of  the  Ba^fing^  ar  Bbck 
River ;  and  Manna  the  name  of  the  town.    [Park,} 
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or  mam  sti^am  of  the  Senegal^  wheit  a  bridge  of  a  very  singidar  construction 
is  thrown  across  occasionally^  for  the  use  of  die  caravans*  It  is  unlikely  that 
bridges  should  occur  at  two  places  in  the  southern  route,  and  more  particu- 
larly as  the  one  at  Manna  is  placed  there,  because  the  steep  rocky  banks,  and 
ntofow  dia&fiet  of  the  river,  are  peculiarly*  adapted  to  that  kind  of  bridge* 

It  may  therefore  be  concluded,  that  from  Konkodoo^  the  king's  road^  in^ 
stead  of  turning  to  the  S  W  to  Saudoo^  leads  straa^  on  to  the  westward  to^ 
Ferbanna,  and  thence  into  the  Woolli  road,  either  at  fianeserite  or  Kirwanny ; 
being  a  branchy  only,  of  the  great  southern  road^  leading  directly  across  the 
mountains;  whilst  the  other  makes  a  bend  to  the  south,  to  avoid  them;  which) 
bend,  according  to  Mr*.  I'ark's  description  of  his  reute^  is  so  much  like  that  in< 
Labat's  map  above  Ferbanna^  that  I  cannot  heljp  suspecting  the  Dambanna  o£ 
Labat  to  be  meant  for  die  Dindikoo  of  Mr.  Park  I  letum  to  the  construe- 
donoftfieroute*^- 

Feifoamia,  in  Labat,  is  phced  33  teagoes  on  a  bearing  of  S  1 1^  £  from 
CacuIIo,  anodier  pass  on  the  same  river  Falem£,  in  latitude  ig""  54'^  by  Major 
Houg^tott^s  observation  i  and  which  is  abodt  so  miles  south  of  Nayie,  where 
Mr.  Pack  crossed  it  in.  his  ws^  out«.   The  33  lei^es  accovding  to  the  pro^ 
p<nrtiomd  scafe  fiuaished  by  Mr.Park*&  route  (2,1*6  each^  give  ji^  G;  mttes 
for  the  distance  of  Fetbanna  %Kym  GemcoUo:'  or  latitude  1^  jjfif.     From: 
this  point,  Labat  (fescrifaes  the  course  o£  the  river  24  miles  hij^  up»  in  a 
S£  by  £  directionu  About  thi^  place, we  vaaa/i  suppose thatMr.  Park  crossedt 
the  Fiileme  oi>  lHs^retu^l.;.  sinceit  agrees^wiihrthe  circumstimces  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  bend  of  the  road  above  described,  and  the  distance  of  Bmnbouk  and. 
BcMidoa;  to  whidi>may  be  added,  the  general' accoidance  of  the  bearii^  from 
Manding.   Medina^  a  vilkg^.  stood  on  die  west  bank  of  the  Falem^,.  at  the- 
pasfi ;  and  Saiadoo,  the  CdspttsX  of  the  province,  at  two  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
it;  It.  isc  certain,  that  neither  Satadoo,  nor  Konkodoo,  appear  in  Labat's  map.. 
In.  that,  Macanna  is  die  name  of  die  country  bordering  on  the  south  of  Bam« 
bouk.;  but  Mr*  Park  calls  it  Konkodoo,  which  means  die  country  of  moun^ 
tains;  and  appears  very  characteristic*    (These  moimtains  extend  through 
fiambouk  and  Kasscm,  and  are  producdve  in  goM*)   Again^  Combregoudou 
in  Labat^  occupies  the  places  o£  Satadop  and  Dentila.in.Mr*  Parkls  descrip* 
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tions :  and  we  must  therefore  conclude,  that  either  these  countries  have  more 
than  one  name,  or  have  changed  their  names  in  the  course  of  the  century. 

On  the  whole,  it  cannot  well  be  doubted  that  the  adjustment  of  the  south- 
cm  route,  to  ihe  northern,  in  this  place,  is  tolerably  exact;  and  it  is  indeed 
a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  the  geography.  One  circumstance  is 
very  much  in  its  favour :  at  Kirwanny  on  this  route  Mr.  Park  was  told,  that 
the  course  of  the  Gambia  river  lay  three  journies  southward,  or  one  journey 
within  the- boundary  of  Foota-Jallo:  and  Dr.  Afzelius  was  informed,  that 
the  same  river  runs  at  the  distance  of  four  journies  from  the  mountains 
which  skirt  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  north-east.  These  notices  accord  per- 
fecdy  with  the  relative  positions  of  Kirwanny,  and  the  course  of  the  Rio  . 
Grande,  which  fire  about  1 1 2  G*  miles  asunder,  on  the  construction. 

This  adjiistment,  moi'eov^r,  goes  as  well  to  the  proportioning  of  the  Ipn- 
gitudinal  distance^  on  the  line  between  Kamaliah  and  WooUi,  by  means  of 
the  course  of  the  river  Faleme,  extended  from  a  known  point  in  the  north- 
ern route. 

On  Mr.  Park's  original  map,  I  find  201  G.  miles  on  that  portion  of  the 
southern  line,  east  of  the  Faleme  river;  181  on  the  west :  whilst  the  respec- 
tive intervals  on  my  construction,  are  211,  and  185.  But  Mr.  Park  ob- 
served^ that  there  was  a  greater  portion  of  distance  to  be  travelled  through, 
on  his  return,  than  he  had  expeaed.  His  reckoning  was^  according  to  the 
sea  phrase,  ahead  of  the  ship :  which  was,  no  doubt,  occasioned  by  his  omit- 
ting to  take  the  variation  of  the  compass  into  the  account,  after  he  had  lost 
his  sextant  at  Jarra. 

It  appears  on  the  examination  of  his  journal,  that  between  the  river 
Faleme  and  Baraconda,  in  Woolli  (a  few  miles  short  of  Medina),  they  em- 
ployed  nine  whole  days,  and  part  of  a  tenth ;  a  great  part  of  which  journey 
lay  through  the  wildernesses  of  Tenda  and  Simbani.  Six  of  the  days  are 
remarked  to  be  either  long  or  very  long :  and  one  in  particular  was  a  very 
bard. day's  work.  Allowing  six  nwles  for  the  fracdon  of  the  day,  the  nine 
whole  ones  require  19  G. miles  of  direct  distance,  each:  and  as  the  road 
diverged  considerably  from  the  direct  line  (to  the  southward,  falling  in  with 
the  Gambia  pretty  high  up)  they  may  be  taken  somewhat  higher.   The  five 
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forced  inarches  through  the  Jallonka  wilderness  are  also  calculated  at  19 
ead),  direct :  and  which  may  produce  25  road  miles :  I  should  conceive 
those  through  the  Tenda  and  Simbani  wildernesses  to  be  equal  to  26,  at  a 
medium;  and  some  of  them  more  than  30.* 

Thus  I  have  brought  the  grand  outline  of  Mr.  Park's  Geography  to  a 
conclusion;  and  cannot  do  otherwise  than  sympathize  with  him  in  his  feel* 
ings,  when  he  arrived  at  "  the  hospitable  door  of  Dr.  Laid  ley,"  at  Pisania, 
after  an  absence  of  eighteen  months^  unlieard  of,  during  the  whole  time;  whe- 
ther enjoying  the  triumphs  of  exploring  new  paths;  whether  pining  in  hope- 
less captivity,  amongst  die  barbarous  Moors  of  Jarra;  or  fostered  by  the 
kind  hands  of  Mandinga  Negroes. 


It  remains  that  something  should  be  said  regarding  the  connection  of 
Mn  Park's  Geography  with  that  of  Labat,  between  the  rivers  Senegal  and 
Falei!D6 ;  as  well  as  concerning  the  positions  of  ihcfaUs  of  the  Senegal 
river. 

Labat's  scale  has  already  been  adjusted  to  Mr.  Park's,  in  p.  xlv,  where 
2,16  G.  miles  were  found  equivalent  to  one  of  Labat's  leagues,  in  direct 
distance. 

Kayee,  the  pass  on  the  Senegal  river,  where  Mr.  Park  crossed  it,  is  given 
at  i&l-  leagues  above  Fort  St.  Joseph,  in  Labat's  Map,  (Vol.  iv.  p.  92.) 
and  the  falls  of  F'low  (Felou  in  Labat),  5-|>  still  higher  up.  Kayee  may 
therefore  be  taken  at  36  miles,  and  Flow  48,  above  St.  Joseph ;  the 
bearing  a  point  or  more  to  the  southward  of  east. 

F'low  is  the  lower  fall,  (below  which  the  river  continues  navigable  gene- 
rally, to  the  sea,)  and  Govinea,  the  upper  fall.  The  distance  between  them 
is  very  diflFerently  represented,  by  diflFerent  persons ;  but  I  believe,  is  from 
12  to  14  leagues,  perhaps  30  G.  miles,  direct.    It  is  true  that  Labat  says, 

*  Mr.  Park  seems  to  reckon  18  G.  miles,  in  a  direct  distance,  a  long  journey :  and  16 
to  17  seems  to  have  been  his  ordinary  rate,  when  left  to  himself.  This  is  also  the  ordinary 
rate  of  travelling,  with  those  who  perform  joumies  on  foot,  or  with  loaded  beasts. 
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In  more  than  one  place,*  that  they  are  40  leagues  asunder;  but  as  his 
Map  (in  Vol.  iv.  p.  92.)  has  less  ihan  12  leagues;  and  as  M.  P.  D.  alsa 
says  (p.  78.)  12  leagues :  and  as,  moreover,  the  King  of  Kasson*s  residence 
is  said  to  be  midway  between  the  two  falls ;  and  that  residence  appearing 
to  be  Kooniakarry,  a  place  visited  by  Mr.  Park  ;  and  which  is  no  more  than 
about  22'  from  the  lower  fall,  and  at  13'  distant  from  the  north  bank  of  the 
river ;  it  cannot  well  be  otherwise  than  that  the  two  falls  arc  within  30  G. 
miles  of  each  other.  And  hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  quatorxe  and 
not  quarante,  was  in  the  original  manuscript. 

The  distance  between  Kooniakarry  and  the  Senegal  river,  13  miles, 
points  to  a  WNW  course,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  river  between  the  falls ; 
not  much  different  from  its  general  course,  lower  down.  But  as  the  Ba-fing, 
or  principal  arm  of  this  river,  must  run  almost  directly  to  the  north,  from 
the  place  where  Mr.  Park  crossed  it,  in  Jallonkadoo,  it  is  highly  probable^ 
that  the  two  great  branches  unite  at  no  great  distance  above  the  upper  fall ; 
for  the  same  ridge  of  mountains  that  occasions  the  fall,  may,  perhaps,  occa- 
sion a  junction  of  the  different  streams  above  it. 

These  falls  are  said  by  Labat  to  be  from  30  to  40  toises  perpendicular  ; 
or  180  to  240  French  feet.  We  must  recollect  that  P.  Hinnepen  states  the 
fell  of  Niagara  at  600  feet,  which  subsequent  accounts  have  reduced  to 
150.  t  The  reader  will,  however,  find  very  curious  descriptions^  of  these 
falls,. and  of  the  river  itself,  in  Labat,  Vol.  ii.  p,  156,  i6o. 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  156.  Vol.  iii.  290  and  358, 

t  Sec  EUicott's  Letter  in  Europ.  Mag^  VoK  xxiv.. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


Construction  of  tbe  New  Map  of  North  Africa.* — New  Arrangement  of  the 
Course  of  tbe  Nile — Its  distant  Fountains  yet  unexplored  by  Europeans. 
— ^  central  Position  in  Africa^  determined. — Edrisi's  Line  of  Distance, 
consistent. — Errors  of  Leo. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  improved  state 
of  tbe  new  map  of  North  Africa,  I  shall  set  before  him  a  list  of  the 


♦  Table  of  the  principal  latitudes  and  longitudes  in 

the  Map. 

lathe  1 

nap. 

By  M.  rieu. 

• 

rieu. 

Con.  de 
Tempt. 

Latitude* 

Longitude. 

Longitude. 

Brace; 

♦Cadiz      .        .        - 

36' 21'  N 

6«i9'W 

6»  19' 

C.  Spartcl 

C.  Cfantin      *  - 

3548 

5  57 

6    2 

5  54 

32  33 
3028 

9  »5 

9  " 

C.  deGecr    - 

9  54 

lo  31 

9  53 
14  28 

C.  Bajador    - 

26  20 

14  17 

1449 

♦I.  Ferro    -        -        - 

27  51 

17  37 
16  58 

16  58 

C.  Blanco 

20  47 
1448 

♦C.  Verd        - 

17  34 

17  35 

tC.  Palmas 

4  30 

7  41    ^ 

1 1.  St.  Thomas 

0  18  N 

6  37   E 

.  Tunis 

36  44 

10  20 

Tripoly 

32  54 

«3  »5 

—  ■^ 

13  20 

Mourzouk 

27  48 

'5  3 
32  28 

♦Suez 

30    2 

Cairo 

r6 1 

31  20 

—  — 

31  29 

Koseir 

34    8 

—  — 

•3»  4 

Sennar 

13  35 

33  3030' 

Source  of  the  Nile  inl 
Abyssinia                   / 

"59 

3655 

— 



•3655 

tC.Guardafui 

"  43 

51  12 

• 

Syene 

24  — 

33  30 

—  — 

—  — 

•33  30 

*  The  longitudes  thus  marked^  are  from  celestial  obiervationj  either  at  the  place^  or^ 
in  the  vicinage. 

t  From  timekeepers :  the  two  first  by  Czpu  Price,  the  latter  by  Capt.  Richardson. 
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authorities,  together  with  an  outline  of  the  construction.  To  enter  into  a 
detail  of  both,'  would  require  a  volume :  I  shall  therefore  barely  specify 
the  authorities  for  the  sea  coasts,  and  for  such  parts  of  the  interior  as  have 
been  aforetimes  described  by  geographers ;  and  confine  the  detail  to  mo* 
dem  discoveries,  and  to  such  parts,  as  those  discoveries  have  helped  to 
improve :  and  more  especially  to  the  points  which  determine  the  courses  of 
the  Niger  and  Nile. 

The  western  and  southern  coasts,  from  the  Strait  of  Gibralur  to  the 
Equator,  have  been  newly  constructed  for  the  present  purpose.  M.  Fleu- 
rieu's  authorities  have  been  foHowed  in  respect  of  Cape  Verd,  Cape 
Blanco,  and  the  Canary  Islands.  The  coasts  of  Morocco  and  Fez,  rest  on 
the  authority  of  Don  Tofino'^  charts,  in  the  Spanish  atlas :  and  between 
fploracco  and  Cape  Blanco,  various  authorities  have  been  admttied,  in  the 
different  pans :  as  it  appeared  to  me,  that  M.  Fleuqeu  had  not  rightly 
conceived  ihe  position  of  Cape  Bajador, 

The  coasts  on  the  south  and  east  of  Cape  Verd,  are  drawn  in  conformity 
to  the  ideas  of  Captain  Price.  This  gentleman,  in  the  Jloyal  Charlotte  East 
India  ship  in  17935  had  an  opportunity  of  adjusting  the  longitudes  of  some 
important  points ;  which  longitudes  Mr.  Dalrymple  applied  to  the  cor-p 
rection  of  the  existing  charts  of  the  coast,  and  with  his  accustomed  liberality 
and  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  science,  permitted  tne  to  avail  myself  of 
the  use  of  these  corrections,  previous  to  his  own  publication  of  them,  in  a 
different  form.  It  is  to  the  same  invaluable  Journal  of  Capt.  Price,  that 
I  am  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  important  notices  respecting  the  varia- 
tion of  the  compass,  along  the  coast  of  Guinea,  &'c. ;  and  without  which 
notices,  the  approximation  of  the  quantity  of  variation  in  the  interior  gf 
Africa,  could  not  have  been  accomplished.    (See  above,  page  xxvi.) 

The  result  is,  that  the  coast  of  Guinea  has  several  degrees  more  of  extent 
firom  east  to  west ;  and  that  the  breadth  of  South  Africa  at  tl^  Ecjuator,  i$ 
lesSj  than  M.  D'AnviUe  had  supposed. 

No  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  coasts  within  the  Meditenraneaii,  save 
in  the  fcrm  and  position  of  the  Gulf  of  Ale>candretta,  and  the  adjacent  coasts, 

Th^  Red  Sea,  or  A^abiajsi  Gulf,  as  w^ll  as  the  wbal(  course  of  th^  ]<{iie^ 
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have  been  re-constructed  for  the  present  purpose.  For  the  former,  a  great 
collection  of  nev  materials  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Dalrymple.  This 
includes  a  new  chart  of  the  whole  Gulf  by  Captain  White,  made  in  1 795  : 
but  I  have  not  followed  either  that  or  any  other  single  authori^  tbraugbout : 
but  have  made  such  alterations  as  appeared  to  be  warranted,  cm  an  examina- 
tion and  comparison  of  the  dififerent  materials. 

The  upper  part  of  the  Gulf^  between  Suez  and  Yambo,  is  however,  pre- 
served entire,  as  Capt.  White  drew  it. 

The  position  of.  the  Gulf,  is  thus  adjusted : 

Capt.  White,  by  two  observations  of  eclipses  of  Jupiter^s  first  satellite, 
found  the  longitude  of  Suez  to  be  30*^  28'  30"  east  of  Greenwich :  and  a 
mean  of  76  lunar  observations  differed  less  dian  a  minute  firom  the  former. 

The  difference  of  longitude  between  Suez  and  Mocha,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf,  is,  by  the  mean  of  five  different  accounts,  1 1°  4',  which  added 
to  32*^  28'  gives  43**  32'  for  die  longitude  of  Mocha :  and  which  is  nearly  a 
mean  between  the  different  results,  by  timekeepers.  But  until  a  greater  num- 
ber of  celestial  observations  are  taken  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf,  its  position 
cannot  be  deemed  exact. 

Cape  Guardafui,  is  placed  by  timekeeper  observations^  in  51^  12'  loii^i^ 
tude :  1 1°  43'  of  latitude. 

The  adjustment  of  die  lower  part  of  the  course  of  the  Nile,  to  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea,  differs  very  much  from  M.  D*  AnviHe's  map.  He  supposed 
that  the  Nile,  in  its  course  from  the  lower  Cataract  (near  Syene)  to  Cairo^ 
gradually  approached  towards  the  Arabian  Gulf:  but  late  observations, 
shew  that  it' runs  nearly  parallel  to  it,  throughout  that  extent,  which  is  about 
7  degrees  of  latitude.  Hence  the  distance  across,  between  the  port  of  Ko- 
^ire  and  Ghinna,  on  the  Nile,  is  much  less  than  M.  D'Anville  supposed^ 
he  having  allowed  about  1 10  G.  miles,  although  90  is  about  the  truth.* 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  the  line  between  Kosire  and  Ghinna  is  by 
no  means  the  sbortesty  that  can  be  drawn  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red 

*  Mr.  Bmce  reckoned  44!  hours  of  the  caravan  (with  camds)  between  Kosire  and 
%^h  (that  is  Coptos),  ne^  Ghinna :  Mr.  Irwin  46  firom^Kosire  to  Baoute>  situated  at 
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Sea,  because  it  runs  obliquely  between  them.  The  distance  appears  to  be 
no  greater  than  72  miles  on  an  £  N  £  course^  from  Ghinna  to  the  nearest 
part  of  the  coast. 

Cairo,  by  the  mean  of  several  accounts,  is  about  59  G.  miles  to  the 
west  of  Suez,  equal  to  1°  8'  of  longitude.t    So  that  Cairo  should  stand  in 

the  Nile,  at  five  hours  above  Ghinna.  The  camel's  rate  is  zj  British  miles  by  the  road : 
consequently  less  than  two  G.  miles  in  direct  distance. 

M.  Savary  had  much  the  same  idea  of  the  distance ;  for  he  reckons  it  33  French 
leagues.    (Vol.  li.  letter  2.)    But  his  map  has  70  G.  miles  only  :  Pocock's  90. 

Mr.  Irwin  reckons  the  bearing  WNW  fronj  Kosire  to  Ghinna;  doubtless  by  compass. 
The  variation  might  be  13  to  14  degrees;  whence  Ghinna  would  bear  W90N  from 
Kosire :  Banute,  which  is  stated  to  be  about  five  hours  to  the  south  of  Ghinna,  will  there- 
fore by  this  account  bear  i^^  N  of  W  from  Kosire.  Mr.  Irwin  was  certainly  very  near 
the  mark ;  though  a  little  too  much  northerly.  It  appears  that  Banute  is  in  lat. 
^5*  47'  30*  *"  D'Anville,  and  is  8  min.  N  of  Negada ;  at  which  place,  Mr.  Bruce  observed 
the  latitude  to  be  2$^  53'  30''.  Consequently  D'Anville  is  14  min.  too  far  south  in  this 
part.  Apply  this  to  Banute,  and  we  have  26*  i'  30".  Kosire  lies  in  26®  8',  and  Banute  is 
then  to  the  south  of  it,  in  reality,  by  several  minutes.  At  Syene,  Mr.  Bruce's  latitude  is 
1 1  min.  north  of  D'Anville's.  Not  to  go  into  extremes,  I  have  taken  Banute  at  5  min.  S 
of  Kosire,  Ghinna  3  min.  N  of  it ;  or  26®  1 1'.  D'Anville  places  Ghinna  in  26^  i'.  It 
ivas  of  importance  that  these  parallels  of  the  places  should  be  adjusted. 

f  The  principal  authorities  are  the  following  : 

M*  Niebuhr  reckoned  between  Suez  and  the  Lake  of  the  Pilgrims,  situated  at  6,9  G« 
miles  E  38  N  from  Cairo,  -  -  .  -  28^ 40" 

M.  Volney,  •  -  -  -  29  — 

Dr.  Pocock>  -  "  m  m  •  29  15 


Add  from  the  Lake  to  Cairo,  as  it  is  usually  reckoned, 

or  say  32  hours    31  58 

But  as  there  are  (besides  the  just  mentioned  3  hours,  in  a  direction  of  about  40*  from  the 
general  line  of  direction)  3^  hours  more  between  Suez  and  Ajerud,  at  much  the  same 
angle,  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  direct  distance  must  take  place,  probably  about  i| 
hour :  whence  there  remains  30J.  And  as  Dr.  Shaw  states  the  general  report  of  the 
distance  to  be  30  hours,  it  may  be  conceived  that  this  is  the  actual  distance,  by  the 
ibortest  route,  which  leaves  the  Lake  and  Ajerud  to  the  north.  And  for  these,  59  G. 
miles  direct  may  be  allowed,    M.  D'Anville  allowed  60. 
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31*^  20'.    The  Con.  de  Temps  has  31''  29';  but  it  is  probable  that  Suez  i^ 
the  best  determined  of  the  two  places. 

Mr.  Bruce  had  observations  of  longitude  at  Kosire  and  Syene  (or  As- 
suan).  The  first  he  gives  at  34^4':  and  Capt.  White  at  34°  3'.  But  as 
Capt.  White  gives  its  latitude  at  26^  18',  whilst  Mr.  Briice  found  it  only 
26^  8',  we  may  suppose  that  the  former  did  not  approach  the  coast  near 
enough  to  discriminate  particulars.  Mr.  Bruce's  parallel  intersects  the 
coast  in  Capt.  White's  chart,  in  Ion.  34^  8' :  and  I  have  adopted  that  for  the 
place  of  Kosire.  Capt  White  may  perhaps  have  mistaken,  the  old  for  nem 
Kosire. 

Syene  is  given  at  33®  30'  by  Mr.  Bruce,  making  2°  10^ east  from  Cairo; 
whereas  M.  D'Anville  has  no  more  than  41  minutes  of  easting.  Hence 
arises  a  difference  of  12  degrees  in  the  bearing:  M.  D'Anville's  being 
about  N  9  W  i  Bruce's  N  21  W :  or  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the: 
Red  Sea. 

The  longitude  of  Sennar  is  33*^  30'  30''  according  to  Mr.  Bruce.  In* 
this  particular  is  found  the  widest  difference  between  D'Anville  and  Bruce  ;. 
the  former  placing  it  no  less  than  3°  50'  more  to  die  west ;  that  is,  D'Anville. 
has  it,  1^  41'  west  of  Cairo,  Bruce  2^  9'  east  of  it.. 

In  effect,  then,  the  general  course  of  the  Nile  below  Sennar  lies  to  the 
west  of  north,  instead  of  the  contrary,  as  described  in  the  imperfect  mate- 
rials offered  to  M.  D'Anville.  For  we  cannot  doubt  the  general  truth  of 
Mr.  Bruce's  geographical  positions,  although  we  may  not  be  inclined  to. 
allow  them  every  point  of  accuracy.  In  the  observation  of  longitude  at  Ko 
sire,  we  have  seen  that  he  comes  very  near  to  Capt.  White:  and  bis  longitude 
of  Cairo,  is  more  exact,  or  more  in  harmony  with  Capt.  White's  observa- 
tions at  Suez,  than  the  longitude  recorded  in  the  Cm.  de  Temps.  We  have, 
moreover  another  observation  of  longitude  taken  by  Mr.  Bruce  at  the  east- 
ern source  of  the  Nile,  36""  55'  30",  (lat.  lo"*  59'),  from  whence  one  route 
leads  eastward  to  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  at  Masua,  another  westward  to 
Sennar.  Admitting  his  observations  to  be  ever  so  coarsely  made,  these  routes 
must  have  afforded  so  considerable  a  check,  to  the  distance  between  Masua 
and  Sennar,  as  to  have  precluded  any  very  great  error,  in  a  difference  of  Ion-- 
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gitude  of  about  mx  degrees  only ;  so  that  there  is  little  question  but  that  M. 
D'Anville's  statement  is  wrong. 

From  Sennar,  Mr.  Bruce  has  a  new  and  interesting  route,  northward  to 
Syene.  Dongola  lay  wide  to  the  west  of  this  route ;  and  he  has  not  informed 
us  on  what  authority  it  is  placed  in  his  map.  Still,  however,  the  change  in 
the  position  of  the  Nile,  must  carry  Dongola  to  the  eastward  with  it,  of 
course;  and  in  Bruce's  map  it  is  found  at  i°  i8'  difiF.  long,  to  the  east  of 
D'Anville's  ;*  equal  to  73  G.  miles.  The  latitude  of  Dongola  is  also  i  a  de- 
gree to  the  south  of  the  parallel  assigned  by  D'Anville,  that  is,  ig^-  instead  of 
20^    With  respect  to  that  of  Sennar,  D'Anville  was  ri^t. 

In  describing  the  western  head  of  the  Nile  (and  which  has  no  existence 
in  Mr.  Bruce's  map),  it  may  be  thought  that  I  have  advanced  into  the  regions 
of  conjeaure;  but  I  trust  that  I  have  not  gone  beyond  the  limits  implied  by 
the  authorities.  To  enter  into  a  detail  of  these,  together  with  the  deductions 
and  combinations  arising  from  them,  would  occupy  too  much  room  here ; 
especially  as  they  are  designed  for  another  place.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  state, 
that  the  branch  in  question,  called  the  fFbite  River,  or  ^biad^f  is  admitted 
by  Mr.  Bruce  himself,  to  be  a  more  bulky  stream  than  the  Abyssinian  branch. 
That  M.  Maillet  was  told,  that  it  holds  a  course  which  is  distant  from  12  to 
20  joumies  from  the  eastern  branch.  That  Ledyard  was  told  at  Cairo,  by 
certain  perscHis  from  Darfoor^  that  the  Nile  has  its  fountains  in  their  country 
^tuated  55  joumies  to  the  westward  of  Sennar  i^^  and  "whose  frontier  province, 
Kordofan,  is  placed  by  Bruce,  adjoining  to  the  west  of  the  country  of  Sen- 
nar. And  finally,  that  Ptolemy,  Edrisi,  and  Abulfi^,  all  place  the  head  of 
the  Nile  in  a  quarter  far  remote  from  Abyssinia.  Ptolemy,  in  particular,  has 
described  the  eastern  source,  in  such  a  way,  as  that  it  cannot  be  taken  for  any 
other  than  the  Abyssinian  branch  (/.  e.  Bruce's  Nile) ;  and  yet  he  at  the  same 

*  That  Is,  M.  D.  places  it  36  min.  west  of  Cairo :  Mr.  B.  42  min.  east  of  it. 

t  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Neel  Aheed,  the  name  applied  by  the  Arabs, 
to  the  Niger. 

X  See  Mr.  Lcdyard's  communications  in  African  Association,  for  1790, — 91.  He  says 
55  joumies,  or  four  or  five  hundred  miles.  There  must,  of  course*  be  an  error,  either  in 
the  number  of  the  joumies,  or  of  the  miles. 
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linie  describes  a  larger,  and  more  distant,  source,  to  proceed  from  the  SW ; 
answering  to  the  White  River.  His  Coloe  lake,  is  clearly  the  Tzana  of  Bruce : 
and  may  possibly  have  been  meant  to  express  Galla^  the  nartie  of  the  south- 
em  division  of  Abyssinia.* 

Having  completed  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  proceed  to  the  inland  posi- 
tions in  the  western  and  central  parts  of  the  continent 

M.  D'Anville  has  been  followed  in  the  geography  of  Barbary  and  Moroc- 
co, with  the  exception  of  an  adjustment  of  the  interior  of  the  latter,  to  the 
coasts;  which  are  drawn  from  the  charts  in  the  atlas  of  Don  Tofino,  in 
which  the  capes  of  Cantin,  Geer,  &c.  are  placed  more  to  the  east,  in  respect 
of  the  strait,  than  in  D'Anville. 

The  lower  parts  of  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  Rio  Grande,  are  from  M. 
D'Anville's,  and  Dr.  Wadstrom's  maps. 

Of  Mr.  ParK^s  route  and  discoveries,  it  is  needless  to  say  more,  than  that 
the  particular  map  which  contains  them,  has  been  copied  into  this ;  forming 
a  most  important  member  of  it. 

The  routes  and  positions  formerly  introdiiced  from  materials  collected  by 
the  African  Association,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  are  revised  and 
reconstructed ;  perhaps  with  more  eflPect,  as  our  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  subject  increases. 

Fezzan  is  placed,  as  before,  due  south  from  Mesurata :  its  capital  Mour- 
zouk,  being  17-^  joumies  of  the  caravan,  distant.  Edrisi  affords  a  slight  check 
to  the  bearings  as  well  as  to  the  distance,  by  means  of  Wadan,  which  lies 
nearly  midway,  and  is  five  joumies  west  of  Sort,  a  known  position  on  the 
coast :  and  also  eight  joumies  of  his  scale  from  Zuela,  a  known  position  in 
Fczzan.t 

•  Mr.  Bruce  has  fallen  mto  an  error,  which  may  mislead  those  who  do  not  attend  to  his 
map«  He  says.  Vol.  iii.-p.  720,  that  **  the  ground  declines  southward,  from  the  parallel 
of  five  degrees  north:''  but  in  the  map  at  the  end  of  Vol.  v.  the  waten,  as  we  have  just  said* 
begin  to  flow  southward,  from  the  latitude  of  8^  north.  I  believe,  with  him,  that  farther 
to  the  west,  the  southern  slope  may  not  begin  short  of  the  5  th  degree  of  latitude. 

f  The  day's  journey  of  Edrisi  is  taken  at  18  Arabic  miles,  or  about  19  G.  in  direct 
<iistance.  Strictly  speaking,  it  should  be  19,06,  as  s6|  Arabic  miles  are  equal  to  a  degree. 

h 
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A  description  of  the  caravan  routes  from  Tripoly,  to  Mourzouk,  Egypt^ 
and  the  Niger,  will  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association,  published 
in  1790,  and  1791  (chapters  x.  and  xii.) 

The  point  on  which  the  central  and  eastern  positions  depend,  is  G h  i  n  n  y  ; 
or  Gh  AN  A,  (as  Edrisi  and  Abulfeda  call  it)  a  city,  and  capital  of  a  kingdcMQ 
situated  nearly  midway  between  the  Indian  Sea  and  the  Adantic,  on  the  £ 
and  W  }  and  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Ethiopic  Seas,  on  the  N 
and  S.  Fortunately^  this  pointy  on  which  so  many  others  depend,  can  be  satis- 
factorily approximated :  though  by  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  any  degree  of 
nicety,  where  an  extent  of  70  degrees,  nearly,  is  in  question. 

According  to  Edrisi,  Ghana  lies  37  joumies  from  Germa,  through 
Agadez,  or  Agadost.  Germa,  an  ancient  and  ruined  city  of  Fezzan,  lies 
to  the  ESE  of  Mourzbuk,  about  four  journies.*  The  position  of  Germa 
therefore  wiH  be  about  lat.  27°  25' :  Ion.  16®  20'  E.  Agadez  in  25  of  Edri- 
5i*s  journies  from  Germa,t  and  is  said  to  bear  S  by  W,  or  SSW  from  the 
capital  of  Fezzan.J  Again,  Agadez  is  given  at  48  caravan  journies  from 
Gadamis,  which  latter  is  24  such  journies  in  a  southerly  direction  from 
Tunis.^  The  road  to  Agadez  makes  a .  considerable  angle,  by  passing 
through  Tegcrhy,  situated  80  miles  only,  to  the  SW  or  WSW  of  Mour- 
zouk  :  II  and  hence  the  direa  distance  of  48  journies  must  undergo  some 
diminution.  The  result  places  Agadez  S  by  W  ^  W  from  Mourzouk, 
479  G.  miles  distant ;  which  only  exceeds  by  six  miles  the  distance  arising 
on  the  25  journies  from  Germa :  and  its  position  will  be  at  a  few  minutes 
above  the  parallel  of  20  degrees,  and  a  little  more  than  half  a  degree  of 
longitude  west  of  Tripoly.  The  position  receives  some  further  cheeky 
from  the  circumstance  of  Tegerhy  being  midway  between  Kabes  and 
Agadez.** 

Ghana  is  12  days  of  Edrisi's  scale  to  the  southward  of  Agadez,  or  about 
229  G.  miles,  ft    It  appears  that  Ghana  Ues  somewhat  to  the  east  of  the 

•  Mr.  Bcaufoy's  MSS.  K  Af.  Assos.  1790,  Q;^  p.  88 ;  Q.  p.  133. 

f  Ednsi>  p.  39.  ••  Af.  Assoc.  1793,  page  29,  ei  seg. 

t  Mr.  Beaufoy's  MSS.  ff  Edrisi,  p.  39. 
^  Af.  Assoc«  17939  p.  29* 
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Hne  which  passes  through  Agadez  finom  Germa ;  whence  some  little  deduc- 
tion should  be  made  from  the  aggregate  distance  of  37.days,  or  705  miles ; 
and  I  have  therefore  taken  700  as  the  general  line  of  distance  from  Geirma 
to  Ghana. 

Mr.  Matra  was  told,  at  Morocco,  that  Ghinny  (Ghana  of  Edrisi)  was  40 
joumies  from  Kabra,  the  port  of  Tombuaoo,  sdong  the  bank  of  the  Niger. 
These,  taken  at  the  caravan  rate  between  Fezzan  and  Egypt;  Morocco 
and  Jarra ;  &c.  that  is  at  16,3  per  day,  produce  652  G?.  miles.  The  inter- 
section of  this  line  with  that  from  Germa,  places  Ghana  in  lat.  16^  10',  Ion. 
13^  2'  £  of  Greenwich  ;  in  which  position  it  stands  at  760  miles  from  the 
city  (^  Benin,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.* 

De  Barros  says,  that  when  the  Portugueze  first  explored  the  Coast  of 
Ouinea  (about  1469)  the  king  of  Benin  held  his  kingdom  of  the  king  of 
Ogane^  as  his  ^perior  lord ;  and  that  ambassadors  were  sent  accordingly,  to 
obtain  a  confirmation  of  his  authority.  The  distance  of  Ogane  (doubtless 
meant  for  Ghana)  from  Benin,  was  stated  to  be  250  leagues  of  Portugal ; 
whjch  being  of  18  to  a  degree,  are  equal  to  about  833  G*  miles.  And  if  from 
these  we  deduct  \  for  the  inflections  of  the  road,  there  remain  740  for  the 
direct  line  ;  which,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  is  very  near  the  former  result* 
Thus  the  determination  of  this  important  point,  appears  satisfactory.t 

Before  I  speak  further  concerning  Ghana  and  Mdli,  with  a  view  to 
identify  them  with  the  same  countries  mentioned  by  Leo,  it  will  be  proper  to 
dose  the  line  of  distance  eastward  to  Nubia. 

Between  Ghana  on  the  west,  and  Dongola  on  the  east,;};  the  interval  oa 

«  By  some  oversight,  Ghana  is  placed  in  the  map,  too  far  to  the  east,  by  8  minutes  of 
fongitude. 

f  I  cannot  leam  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  from  whence  the  name  G  u  x  ic  e  a,  applied 
to  the  SW  coast  of  Afiica>  is  derived.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  from  the  capital  or 
country  of  the  superior  monarch,  in  the  interior  of  tiie  continent ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  same  name  is  applied  by  Sanuto  (in  15^8)  to  the  coast  between  the  river  Gambia  and 
Cape  Mesurada.  But  Sanuto  may  have  taken  the  idea  fix)m  Leo,  who  was  in  an  error 
with  respect  to  the  matter  of  Guinea,  at  large. 

X  Placed  as  above  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bruce. 

h2^ 
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the  map  is  about  1118  G.  miles,  in  an  E  by  N  direction,  nearly,  Edrisi 
gives  a  chain  of  distance  between  them :  and  although  we  cannot  ascertain 
the  exact  bearing  of  the  several  parts,  yet  enough  is  known,  to  enable  xis  to 
approximate  the  general  bent  of  it;  which  is  to  the  south y  and  the  degree 
of  curvature  seems  to  be  such,  as  to  increase  the  distance  50  or  60  miles ; 
say  55,  and  then  the  line  of  Edrisi  may  be  taken  at  1 1 73  G.  miles.*  Now 
as  he  reckons  66  joumies,  each  will  be  no  more  than  17^: :  and  his  usual 
standard  is  19,  or'i^  mdre.  This  difference  may  easily  arise  on  some  of 
the  longer  ^jordons  of  the  line ;  which,  although  given  in  the  aggregate^ 
maybe  broken  into  several  parts,,  and  each  of  them  inflected  from  the  other 
in  some  degree.  Such,  for  instance,  may  be  the  case  of  the  line  of  30  days 
between  Dongola  and  Kauga ;  although  ^e  bearing  of  it,  on  the  whole,  is 
SW  by  W,  or  WSW.  Therefore  the  interval  of  space  between^  Ghana  and 

^  The  chain  of  bearings  and  distances  is  thus  ascertained :  Edrisi  allows  66  joumies 
between  Ghana  and  Dongola :  of  which  36  are  between  Ghana,  and  Kauga ;  30  bet^veen 
the  latter  and  Dongola  (Damokla  of  Edrisi).  Of  the  thirty  six,  eighteen  are  clearly 
shewn  to  point  eastward  i  partly  by  direct  information,  partly  by  the  context.  For 
Kauga  is  said  to  be  10  joumies  to  the  east  of  Semegonda :  ^Ed,.  p.  13.)  and  between  the 
latter  and  Sekmara,  8  journies,  is  about  £  by  S  and  W  by  N ;  as  we  learn  from  the 
triangle  formed  by  the  points  of  Sekmara,  Semegonda,  and  Reghebil ;  the  latter  place 
being  six  days  southward  from  the  former,  and  nine  from  Semegonda*  And  lastly,  the 
18  journies  between  Ghana  and  Sekmara,  are  checked  by  the  bearing  and  distance 
between  Reghebil  and  Gbanara ;  and  the  distancs  between  Ghanara  and  Ghana«-($ee  the 
map).  For  Reghebil  is  said  (Edrisi,  p.  12.)  to  lie  11  journies  to  the  east  of  Ghanara, 
whilst  the  latter  is  also  1 1  joumies  from  Ghana.  The  context  shews,  that  if  Sekmara  is 
18  joumies  from  Ghana,  and  Reghebil  6  days  south  from  Sekmara,  whilst  Ghanara  pre- 
serves the  relative  position  above  described,  that  Sekmara  must  lie  to  the  eastward  of 
Ghana* 

Kauga  ought  unquestionably  to  lie  to  the  southward  of  Dongola,  by  2\  or  3  degrees. 
Fox  it  is  20  joumies  to  the  southward  of  Kuku,  which  is  itself  about  the  parallel  of  Ta* 
malma>  which  is  12  journies  from  Matthan,  the  capital  of  Bomou ;  northward.  And 
this  M^tthan>  as  will  be  shewn  presendy,  lies  in  the  same  parallel  yifith  Dongola.  Thus,  I 
may  assume,  without  any  great  hazard,  an  easterly  bearing  between  Ghana  and  Kauga  ; 
E  25  N  between  Kauga  and  Dongola. 

For  the  authorities  for  the  above  particulars,  see  Edrisi,  pages  10,  xi>  12,  13.  It 
would  be  almost  endless  to  note  each  separate  authority. 
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DongoTa  seems  to  be  satisfactorily  filled  up.  Or,  if  we  take  the  whole 
number  of  computed  journies  between  Pisania  on  the  Gambia  river,  and 
Dongola  on  the  Nile,  at  158;  of  which  92  are  between  Pisania  and  Ghana, 
66  between  the  latter  and  Dongola ;  there  will  be  on  the  former^  according 
to  our  construction,  a  ratio  of  about  16,6  G.  miles  per  day,  on  the  direct 
line  ;  and  16,9  on  the  latter. 

To  the  northward  of  this  line,  and  in  the  quarter  towards  Niibia^  are 
situated  the  countries  Or  kingdoms  of  Bornou  (or  Kanem)  Tagua,  Kuku, 
Kuar,  and  Zagawa :  and  in  the  quarter  towards  Ghana,  are  Zanfara,  and 
Zegzeg.    Most  of  them  are  mentioned,  as  well  by  Leo,  as  by  Edrisi. 

There  is  a  route  to  the  capital  of  Bornou  given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Association,  1790-91,  by  which  it  is  placed  at  about  SE  ^  S  from  Mour- 
zouk,  distant  660  G.  miles ;  whence  it  falls  on  the  map  exactly  in  the  same 
parallel  with  Dongola,  and  at  524  miles  to  the  west  of  it :  so  that  the 
country  of  Bornou  occupies  the  middle  space  between  Nubia  and  Ghsma; 
Fezzan  and  Sennar.*  There  is  little  doubt  that  Bornou  is  the  Kanem  of 
£drisi^  said  to  border  on  Nubia.  Angimi  (or  Gimi)  in  particular,  one  of  its 
cities,  is  said  to  be  near  Nubia,  on  the  east.t  There  is  a  city  of  the  name  of 
Kanem,  in  the  way  from  Fezzan  to  the  capital  of  Bornou,  as  we  learn  not 
only  from  Mr.  Beaufoy's  MSS.  but  from  a  note  in  Hartmann:;];  but  this 
cannot  be  the  capital  of  Kanem,  intended  by  Edrisi ;  because  neither  the 
bearings  nor  the  distances  to  it,,  from*  Dongola  and  Nubia  agre^;  and 
also,  because  the  bearing  and  distance  from  Dongolacfo  agree  exactly  to  the 
capital  pointed  out,  by  Mr.  Beaufby :  and  which  Edrisi  names  Matthan,  or 
Matsan.  This  capital  he  places  at  31  days  journey  to  the  west  of  Nubia, 
whose  position,. however,  is  too  uncertain  to  reckon  upon:  but  Abulfeda 
says  that  Zagua,  or  Zagara,  is  20  journies  wejit  from  Dongola ;  §  and  Mu^ 
than,  according  to  Edrisi,  is  eight  journies  from  Zagua,  (p*  15).  It  has 
already  been  noticed  that  the  capital  of  Bornou  falls  in  the  same  parallel 

•  •  The  capital  of  Bornou  fells  in  lat.  24^  32',  Ion.  22®  5/.  The  empire  is  said  to  be 
very  extensive ;  and  its  sovereign  more  powerful  than  the  Emperor  of  Morocco :  Af. 
Assoc  1790^  Q:,  p.  152.;  O.  p,  229. 

t  Ediisi,  p.  14.        I  Hartmann's  Er^risi,  page  6^,  note  (y.)        ^  Article  Soudan. 
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with  Dongola ;  and  here  we  Icam  that  Zagua^  is  also  in  the  same  para llbl 
with  it;  consequently^  the  whole  28  journies  from  Dongdia^  may  be  taken 
on  the  same  westerly  bearing ;  and  the  result  will  be^  a  distance  of  534  miles ; 
di£Fering  only  10  from  the  interval  on  the  map.  Consequently,  the  Mattban 
of  Edrisi  may  be  taken  for  the  capital  of  Bornou,  pointed  out  by  the  above 
authority. 

The  countries  of  Zagua  (or  Zagara)  and  Tagua,  fill  up  the  space  between 
the  kingdom  of  Bornou  and  Nubia.  The  former  appears  to  be  a  small  pro- 
vince, perhaps  a  dependency  of  Bornou.  The  situation  of  its  capital  is 
inferred  above,  to  be  eight  journies  to  the  east  of  that  of  Bornou. 

Tagua  lies  between  Zagua  and  Dongola^  and  its  capital  at  13  journies 
from  Matthim,  (p.  15)^  Northward  it  extends  to  the  tract  of  ^  ff^ahat^ 
4he  western  province  of  Upper  Egypt*.  Thus,  its  position  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. 

The  country  of  Kuku  (this  must  not  be  mistaken  for  Kauga)  lies  to  the 
KW  of  Ta^a;  NE  df  Bornou;  and  joins  on  the  NE  to  Al  Wahat. 
Hiis  is  an  extensive  coiuntry,  bcirdering  on  the  Desert  of  Libya,  and  par* 
takes  of  itff  nitture.  Its  capital  of  the  same  name  is  situated  Isit  20  journies  to 
the  fiortbof  Kauga.  It  is  also  14  to  the  eastward  of  Tamalma^  which  is 
Itself  12  to  the  northward  of  Matdian.  Hence  Kuku  may  be  approximated, 
inpositicHi.  (Edrisi,  page  t^^etseq.) 

A  river  runs  from  N  to  S  by  Kuku,  and  is  received  into  a  lake  at  a 
^at  distance  firom  Kuku ;  perhaps  the  lake  of  Kauga:  and  the  river  itself 
may  form  a  part  of  that,  said  to  run  near  Angimi/  of  which  more  in  the 
sequel. 

Kuar^  or  Kawar,  lies  to  the  northward  of  Kuku  and  of  Bornou ;  and 
extends  eastward  to  Al  Wahat  It  is  bounded  on  the  nordi  by  that  extensive 
Desert  which  separates  Egypt  from  Fezzan ;  and  which  contains  the  won- 
Bering  tribe  of  Lebeta  or  Levata ;  as  also  various  Oases,  or  fertile  islands; 
amongst  the  rest,  those  of  Angela,  Berdoa,  Seewah,  and  that  which  con* 

*  Angtmi  is  a  city  eight  days  journey  from  Matthan*  six  from  Zagua ;  and  towards 
Nubia  and  the  Niger ;  consequently  to  the  SE  of  Matthan  s  and  appar4Htiy,  not  ftr  to 
the  northward  of  Kauga.    Edri$i»p.i4. 
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taincd  the  temple  o£  Jupiter  Amman.  This  Desert  I  regard  as  the  proper 
Desert  of  Libya  :  and  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  tribe  of  Lebeta^ 
although  now  found  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  may  not  have  originally 
inhabited  the  sea  coast ;  and  that  the  Greeks  denominated  Africa  from 
tbemJ^  This  was  the  part  of  Africa  the  nearest,  and  first  colonized  by  the 
Greeks ;  and  it  is  a  known  faa»  that  the  Adyrmacbida^  and  Nasamon^s, 
who,  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  inhabited  the  coasts^  were  at  a  succeeding 
period,  found  in  the  inland  parts  abput  Ammon  and  Angela. 

The  capital  of  Kuar  is  by  Edrisi  placed  adjacent  to  Fezzan ;  but  there  is 
either  some  mistake  in  this,  or  I  do  not  comprehend  the  matter  rightly.  (Ed. 
P*  39>  40-)  Tamalma,  a  city  of  Kuar,  is  only  1 2  days  from  Matthan  (p.  14.), 
JO  that  the  Desert  of  Bilma,  or  Bulma,  must  lie  between  it  and  Fezzan. 
Mederam  Isa,  another  of  its  cities,  is  said  to  be  only  two  days  from  Zuela, 
or  Zawila,  a  city  of  Fesfzan :  and  Izer,  a  third  city,  b  placed  m  the  same 
nei^bourhood,  and  near  a  large  lake.  £ither  then,  these  cities  belong  to 
Fezzan,  and  are  by  mistake  classed  as  belonging  to  Kuar;  orth^  really 
belong,  as  well  as  Tamalma,  (of  which  there  is  no  doubt)  to  Kuar.  I  am  in«> 
clined  to  the  latter  opinion,  for  the  following  reasons.  In  the  caulogue  of 
placed,  in  Fezzan  (in  A£  Assoc.)  there  is  no  mention  either  of  Izer,  Isa^ 
Bulmala,  or  of  a  lalce  near  the  former.  But  ^ere  is  a  remarkable  salt  lake 
near  Dumboo,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Bc»rnou,  which  from  its  relative 
position  to  Tamalma,  may  well  be  the  one  intended  by  Edrisi :  especially 
as  Bulmala,  (p.  40.)  which  may  be  meant  for  Bi:dma,  occurs  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  The  salt  lakes  of  Dumboo  are  said  to  be  situated  in  the 
Desert  of  Bilma;  t  which  Desert  appears  to  be  a  prolongation  of  the  Libyan 
Desert  to  the  SW. 

^  Mr.  Park  mentions  a  wandering  tribe  nzmedLibey,  whom  be  had  seen  in  bis  travels. 
H^  compares  them>  in  respect  of  their  habits  and  modes  of  life>  to  gipsies* 

f  From  the  borders  of  these  lakes,  Kassina  and  other  countries  are  supplied  with  salt* 
by  the  people  of  Agadez,  who  annually  employ  1000  camels  in  this  commerce.  Af. 
Assoc.  1790,  Q^  p.  157.  167 ;  and  O.  p.  236.  251. 

There  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  gteat  salt  lake  (^Dumboo,  is  the  CbeUnides  Pains 
rf  Ptokmy. 
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Zanfara  is  said  by  Labat,  to  be  50  journies  from  Tombuctoo.  *  Leo 
places  it  between  Wangara  and  Zegzeg^  which  latter,  by  the  same  autho- 
rity, being  to  the  SE  of  Cano  (or  Ganat)  Zanfara  must  necessarily  border 
00  the  N£  of  Ghaha^  having  Bornou  on  the  east,  Agadez  and  Kassiha 
(which  we  formerly  erroneously  spdt  Casbnab)  on  the  west.  Here  it  may 
be  proper  to  obsemre,  that  in  the  present  political  division  of  Africa,  Kas- 
sina  comprizes  generally  the  provinces  between  Fezzan  and  the  Niger; 
and  that  Zanfara  is  its  eastern  boundary.  Of  course  Ghana,  which  in  the 
15th  century  was  parandount  an  the  centre  of  Africa,  is  now  become  a  pro- 
vince of  Kas^ina. 

To  the  south  of  die  line  between  Ghana  and  Nubia,  very  few  particulars 
are  known  to  Europeans.  The  knowledge  of  Edrisi,  was  limited  to  this  line 
itself:  and  the  only  country  known  to  him  on  the  south  of  the  Niger,  was 
Melli^  which  he  calk  Ldmlem.  Nor  did  the  knowledge  of  Leo,  extend  be- 
yond the  countries  contiguous  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Niger ;  nor  to  any 
countiy  west  of  Tombuctoo ;  although  by  mistake,  he  places  Ghana  and 
Melli,  there.  This  may  serve  to  shew,  that  the  people  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Nigpr,  have  very  little  communication  with  those,  who  live  beyond  die 
great  belt  of  mountains,  which  runs  across  Africa,  at  about  the  lOth  degree. 

Nor  did  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Beaufoy  produce  any  thing  more  than  the 
names  of  certain  of  the  adjacent  countries ;  the  only  one  of  which  that  can  be 
placed,  is  Begarmee  (perhaps  the  Begama  of  Edrisi)  said  to  be  20  journies  to 
the  S  £  of  Bornou^  and  sqparated  fiom  it  by  several  small  deserts.t  It  seems 
to  be  the  country  intended  by  the  Gorham  of  D' Anville. 

Kororofe  and  Gubcr  are  said  in  Mr.  Beaufoy's  MSS.  to  lie  to  the  west  of 
Begarmee;  the  latter  bordering  on  Wangara.  Neither  of  these,  can  well  be 
in  a  lower  parallel  than  1 1°  or  12  degrees.  But  Darfoor^  a  country  of  con- 
siderable extent  and  population,  and  apparently  the  farthest  removed  of  any 
that  has  a  commuiucation  with  Egypt,  is  pointed  out  to  our  notice  by  Mr. 
Ledyard,  as  has  been  already  shewn.+ 

•  Labat,  Vol.  iii.  p.  363. 

f  African  Association,  1790 ;  Q^  p.  155 ;  O.  ^.  i^^* 

I  African  Association^   See  Ledyard's  Communications^  in  Af«  Assoc.  1790, 1791*     « 
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In  the"  present  limited  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  interior  of 
Africa,  it  would  be  mis-spending  time  to  attempt  to  follow  Leo,  in  his  detail 
of  provinces  and  nations,  in  the  parts  remote  from  the  immediate  scene  of  our 
discoveries;  or  of  the  routes  communicated  to  the  Association.  But  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  argument  respecting  the  course  of  the  Niger^ 
that  I  should  clear  up  some  of  his  errors  regarding  the  positions  of  Ghana 
(his  Ginea)  and  MellL 

Leo  says,  p.  248, 249,  that  the  merchants  oibis  country  (I  conceive  he  means 
Barbary,  call  the  country  in  question,  Gheneoa ;  that  its  proper  inhabitants  call 
itGenni:  but  the  Portugueze,  and  other  Europeans,  Ginea.*  He  says  diat  it  is 
situated  to  the  west  of  Tombuctoo,  that  is  between  Tombuctoo  and  Gualata  :t 
that  it  has  an  extent  of  several  hundred  miles  along  the  Niger ^  even  to  the 
place  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the  sea*  Again,  says  he,  the  kingdom  of  Melli 
borders  on  Ginea,  southward ;  and  on  the  west,  are.  vast  forests,  which  extend 
to  the  sea.    And  finally,  he  places  the  kingdom  of  Gago  to  the  east  of  Melli* 

Now  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  space  on  the  west  of  Tombuc« 
too  and  Gago,  is  occupied  by  natbns,  very  different  from  those  of  Ginea 
(by  which  Ghana  is  to  be  understood)  and  Melli :  as  also  that  the  space  as* 
signed  by  Leo,  to  Ginea,  is  a  remarkably  dry^  sandy^  country ;  being  eidier 
adjacent  to,  or  forming  a  part  of  the  Sahara :  whereas  Ginea  is  described  by 
him  to  be  a  tract,  which,  during  the  inundations  of  the  Nigpr,  in  July,  Au* 
gust,  and  September,  is  inclosed  like  an  island. 

It  is  however  not  improbable,  that  Leo,  who  it  appears  had  visited  Tom- 
buctoo (but  who  certainly  never  saw  the  Niger,  which  is  about  12  miles  be* 
yond  it),  might  confound  the  city  of  Jenne,  which  is  situated  in  a  small  island 
in  the  Niger,  and  to  the  west  of  Tombuctoo,  widi  the  kingdgw  of  Ghana  (bi« 
Gioea),  on  the  east:  but  as  to  Melli,  that  is  quite  out  of  ^  question,  in  re- 
spect of  ^ny  mistake  of  the  like  kind ;  a,nd  coiidd  oiply  be  placed  on  the  west 
of  Gago,  in  order  that  it  might  preserve  its  southerly  position  in  respect  of 
Ginea.    Thus  one  mistake  seems  to  have  produced  the  odier. 

•  Abulfeda,  Edmi,  and  Ibn  Al  Wardi  call  it  Gbaiia«  aod  Qanah. 
t  Gualata  is  described  b]r  Leo  to  be  situated  500  miloi  fcom  T^wnbuctoo.  towards 
Nun, 
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The  position  of  Qhana  (or  Ginny  according  to  Mr.  Matra),  at  40  jourmes 
to  the  eastward  of  Tombuctoo,  has  been  akeady  detailed,  in  page  lix.  And 
this  is,  no  doubt,  the  Ginea  intended  by  those,  iirom  whom  Leo  collected  his 
information  respecting  the  country  itself,  whose  geography  he  has  so  much 
erred  in. 

The  kingdom  of  Melli  had  been  reported  to  Cadamosta,  when  he  made 
inquiries  concerning  the  interior  of  Africa,  about  the  year  1455.  He  was 
told  that  Tombuctoo,  (whose  general  position  was  not  ill  described  to  him, 
at  about  60  joumies  inland  fix)m  Arguin,*)  was  supplied  with  mineral  salt 
fixHn  Tegazza;  40  joumies  to  the  westward.  That  the  same  salt  mine  sup- 
plied Melli^  30  joumies  beyond  Tombuctoo,  the  salt  passing  throu^  the 
latter  place.t  (We  must  here  suppose  that  the  capital  of  Mdli,  called  by  the 
same  name  as  the  country,  is  meant  as  the  tenii  of  this  journey).  Hence  we 
should  naturally  look  for  Melli  on  the  eastward  of  Tombuctoo,  as  will  pre- 
sently appear,  and  not  on  the  SW,  as  is  expressed  in  Astley.^  No  doubt^ 
S£  was  meant :  for  Edrisi  has  a  city  of  the  name  ofMalel,  at  10  joumies 
to  the  south  l^fBerissa,^  and  12  from  the  city  of  Ghana :  and  diis  position 
actually  falls  at  30  joumies  to  the  £  S  £  of  Tombuctoo ;  agreeing  to  the  dis- 
tance reported  by  Cadamosta. 

But  £drisi  does  not  call  the  country  Melli,  but  Landem.  However,  it  can 
be  no  other  than  the  MelU  of  Leo,  and  Cadamosta :  for  £drisi  says  (p.  8  and 
11},  that  it  is  situated  to  the  south  of  Ghana  and  Berissa,  and  has  on  the  east 
the  country  of  Wangara  (Vancara),  which  agrees  to  the  tract  in  which  Malel 
IS  situated.  Hartmann  supposes,  (p.  39,)  with  great  appearance  of  trath, 
that  Lamlem  is  a  transposition  of  Melli :  and  I  have  met  with  similar  in- 
stances in  the  translation  of  Arabic  words  and  numbers.  Thus  Leo's  ideas 
were  evidently  wrong,  respecting  the  situations  of  Ghana  and  Melli;  which 
lie  to  the  eastward  of  Tombuctoo^  although  he  places  them  to  the  west. 

•  He  was  told  that  Hoden  or  Whaden,  was  70  leagues  east  of  Arguin,  and  Tegazza 
^  joumies  from  Hoden.  Tombuctoo  was  40  days  from  thence.  Astky,  Vol.  L  p.  zOy 
and  577,  578.  f  Astley,  Vol.  L  p.  57H.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Salt  Mines  are 

added,  at  the  end  of  thb  Chapter.  t  lb*  Vol*  ii*  P*  74* 

%  Berissa  is  12  joumies  west  of  Ghana,    Edrisit 
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The  place  of  MeUi  is  occupied,  in  his  description,  by  Guber  (which  Mn 
Beaufoy  learnt,  was  to  the  south  of  Wangara) ;  whilst  that  of  Ghana  remains 
unoccupied ;  unless  we  suppose  it  to  be  included  in  the  empire  of  Tombuc- 
too,  which  is  implied  (p.  254),  when  he  speaks  of  Wangara  (Guangara)  as 
being  troubled  on  the  west  by  the  King  of  Tombuctoo,  and  on  the  /^ast  by 
him  of  Bomou  :  and  as  he  also  speaks  of  Tombuctoo  as  the  largest  empire 
in  Nigritia,  (p.  4.) 

In  the  position  of  Wangara,*  he  is  right;  for  it  lies  between  Zanfara,  and 
Bornou :  but  he  seems  not  to  have  known  that  it  was  intersected  by  the  Niger, 
and  formed  of  its  alluvions,  as  Edrisi  points  out  to  us.t  But'Leo  learnt  one 
important  particular  as  a  merchant,  that  the  southern  quarter  of  it,  produced 
gold^  in  abundance.  As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  of  this 
country,  when  the  course  of  the  Niger  comes  under  consideration^  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  say  more  of  it,  in  this  place. 

Kassina  is  removed  by  Leo,  from  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  its  proper  situa- 
tion, far  inland,  to  the  east  of  Cano,  or  Gankt,;];  (p.  253.)  This  is  another 
proof  of  his  writing  from  hearsay.  Kassina  is  not  heard  of,  in  Edrisi ;  it  no 
doubt  was  included  in  Ghana,  at  that  day. 

Leo  b  silent  respecting  Tokrur  or  Tekrur.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  metropolis  of  the  great  central  empire  of  Africa,  in  the  time  of  Edrisi 
and  Abulfeda;  and  must  have  existed  in  later  times  ;  as  the  Tukbrol,  to 
whose  prince  the  Portugueze  sent  an  ambassador  about  the  year  1493,  may 
be  taken  for  the  same  place.  It  may,  however,  have  been  swallowed  up  in 
the  empire  of  Tombuctoo,  which  was  founded  aftei'  the  time  of  Edrisi,  and 
before  the  date  of  Leo's  writing.  But  as  the  city  of  Tombuctoo  gave  name 
to  the  empire,  so  might  Tokrur ;  and  this  latter  may  have  fallen  so  much 
to  decay,  as  to  be  litde  known  in  the  present  times :  and  this  may  account 
Tor,  Mr.  Park*s  not  being  able  to  learn  any  tidings  of  it.  And  finally,  as  Leo 
had  not  heard  of  Houssa,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  a  city  of  a  yet  later 

•  Guangara,  (Leo.)  f  Pages  1 1,  and  12. 

I  It  lies  to  the  SSW  of  Agadez.  Af.  Ass.  C^p.  221 1  O.  p.  326.  M.  D'Anville  mis- 
txK^  the  Cano  of  Leo  (p.  253.)  situated  at  500  miles  ftom  the  Niger,  for  Ghana.  But 
the  Ganai  of  our  map>  in  the  road  from  Fezzan  to  Agadez,  must  be  meant. 

12 
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date;  and  which  may  possibly  have  superseded  Tokrur.  Such  a  fluctuation 
of  names,  serves  as  much  to  confound  geographers  in  the  political  division  of 
Africa,  as  the  various  opinions  of  those  who  have  written  on  the  physical 
geography,  do,  respecting  the  relative  position  of  places,  and  the  courses  of 

its  rivers. 


Remarks  on  the  Positions  of  the  Salt  Mines  in  the  Great  Desert. 

Edrisi  understood  that  all  the  salt  consumed  in  the  kingdoms  of  Nigritia 
(particularly  along  the  course  of  the  Niger),  was  brought  from  J7//7,  situated 
at  16  journies  to  the  westward  of  Sala,  and  erroneously  supposed  by  him  to 
be  an  island,  situated  in  the  ocean,  near  the  mouth  of  die  Niger.*  But  by  the 
situation^  one  would  suppose  that  the  salt  mines  o^Aroan^  10  journies  to 
the  NNW  of  Tombuctoo,  and  in  the  road  to  Morocco,  were  meant;  and 
from  whence  Tombuctoo  is  at  present  supplied.  It  is  not  easy  to  guess 
how  an  inland  salt  mine  should  have  been  mistaken  for  an  island,  in  the 
ocean  :  but  it  is  certain  that  both  Edrisi  and  Abulfeda,  supposed  the  Niger 
to  discharge  itself  into  the  sea,  near  the  meridian  of  Tombuctoo,  Ibn  Al 
Wardit  speaks  ofOulili^  as  the  principal  city  of  Soudan  (or  Nigritia), 
situated  on  the  sea  coast,  and  having  extensive  salt  works,  from  which  salt 
was  carried  to  the  other  states  of  Nigrida. 

Mr.  Park  mentions  the  city  of  IValet,  capital  of  Beeroo,  which  may 
perhaps  be  the  Oulili  intended  by  Ibn  Al  Wardi ;+  but  it  has  no  salt  pits ; 
for  the  inhabitants  fetch  salt  from  Shingarin,  six  journies  to  the  northward 
of  it :  §  and  Walet  is  more  than  24  journies  from  Sala,  instead  of  16,  as 
stated  by  Edrisi. 

Cadamosta  and  Leo,  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  after  Edrisi,  ||  say, 
that  the  people  of  Tombuctoo  had  their  salt  from  Tegazza^  40  journies  to 

•  Edrisi,  p.  7.  I  Hartmann's  Edrisi,  p.  29.  X  Oulili,  Outlet  ? 

§  Mr.  Park's  MSS.  H  Edrisi  wrote  in  the  ixth  centur/i  Cadamosta  ia  the  L5thi- 

and  Leo  in  the  i6th. 
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the  westward  of  that  city ;  and  that  the  salt  was  carried  so  far  to  the  east  as 
Melli,  which  is  opposite  to  Kassina.  By  Tegazza,  Tisbeet^  the  salt  mine 
of  Jarra  seems  to  have  been  meant;  but  is  far  short  of  40  joumies  from 
Tombuctoo.  Now,  if  in  the  12th  century,  salt  was  procurable  so  near  to 
Tombuctoo  as  Aroan,  or  Shingarin  (the  salt  pits  of  Walet),  why  should 
they  have  fetched  it  from  a  place  30  or  40  days  distant,  in  the  15th  and 
16th?  This  requires  explanation:  for  Edrisi  states  very  particularly  that 
salt  was  carried  from  Vlil  in  boats  along  the  Niger,  and  distributed  amongst 
the  nations  on  its  banks,  from  Sala  to  Kauga !  t 

Mr.  Beaufoy,  quoted  as  above,  ^^y^%X  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^'  ^  lakes^ 
in  Bomou ;  from  whence  Agadez,  Kassina,  and  certain  states  on  the  south 
of  the  Niger,  are  supplied*  This  at  least  implies  that  there  are  no  salt  mines 
in  the  Desert,  in  the  quarter  east  of  Tombuctoo. 

•  Mr.  Park's  MSS.  f  Edrisi,  p.  7.  X  African  Association,  1790 ;  Q;^p.  I57> 
167;  andO.  p. 236,  z^u 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

Jbe  Subject  continued — Course  of  the  River  Niger^  at  large — bos  no  Com^ 
munication  with  the  Nile — Ptolemy* $  Description  of  it  consistent. 

1  HE  course  of  the  Niger  (or  Joliba)  as  we  have  seen,  is  established,  by 
ocular  demonstration,  as  far  as  Silla ;  and  may,  I  conceive,  be  admitted^ 
as  far  as  Houssa^  about  400  miles  farther  to  the  east,  on  the  foundation  of 
the  information  collected  by  Mr.  Park  5  since  it  agrees  with  the  ideas  cofti* 
municated  to  Mr.  Beaufoy,  by  an  intelligent  Moorish  merchant,  who  had 
navigated  the  river:  and  as  it  agrees  no  less  with  the  report  of  Mr.  Magrah, 
obtained  from  Moorish  merchants  at  Tunis  ;  and  of  Major  Houghton  from 
Bambouk.  Thus,  the  first  700  G.  miles  of  its  course  ^cfrom  West  to 
East  ;  or  rather  firom  WSW  to  ENE.  There  remains  then,  a  space  of 
more  than  double  that  distance,  between  Houssa  and  the  nearest  part  of  the 
Egyptian  Nile,  near  Dongola :  and  yet  more,  to  the  known  parts  of  the 
White  river,  or  Abiad,  the  S  W  branch  of  the  Nile. 

I  shall  divide  the  matter  respecting  the  course  of  this  river,  into  three 
heads,  i.  Respecting  the  continuity  of  its  waters,  from  Houssa  on  the  west, 
to  Wangara  on  the  east ;  without  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  stream. 
2.  Respecting  the  positive  direction  of  the  stream.  And,  3,  concerning  its 
termination. 

u  Respecting  the  Contintiity  of  its  Waters. 

Edrisi  gives  the  most  positive  information  concerning  the  course  of  the 
Niger,  or  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  firom  east  to  west  5  deriving  it  fix)m  the  same 
lake  through  which  the  Egyptian  Nile  passes ;  and  describing  it  to  terminate 
at  16  joumies  west  of  Sala  (that  is,  a  litde  to  the  west  of  the  position  occu* 
pied  by  Tombuctoo) ;  and  near  the  supposed  island  of  Ulil  before  men- 
tioned.* He  thus  cuts  off  about  1000  miles  of  the  breadth  of  Africa.   This 

•  Page  7  of  Edrisi. 
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was  an  error  common  to  all  the  ancient  geographers^  as  well  as  to  those  of 
Arabia :  for  Ptolemy  places  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  river  only  two  de- 
grees more  to  the  west,  than  Edrisi  does  that  of  the  Niger. 

Abulfeda  believed,  with  Edrisi,  that  the  Niger  had  a  common  source  with 
the  Nile,  and  ran  westward.* 

It  is  certain,  that  these  opinions  furnish  no  proofs  of  contmuity  of  course  r 
but  it  may  be  supposed  that  there  was  some  foundation  for  diem ;  especially 
as  Edrisi  says,  that  salt  was  carried  upon  the  Niger  in  boats  from  the  island  of 
Ulil,  and  distributed  to  the  people  on  its  banks^  from  Sala  to  Wangara,  and 
Kauga^t 

Mr.  Matra  was  told  J  that  from  Kabra,  the  port  of  Tombuctoo^  "  people 
sometimes  travelled  along  the  river  the  space  of  40  days>  to  Ginny  (Ghana) 
a  large  city;"  &c. 

The  Moorish  merchant,  with  whom  Mr.  Beaufoy  conversed,  and  whom 
he  speaks  of  as  a  clear  and  intelligent  man,  says,  ^  That  the  country  of 
Guinea  or  Ginny,  is  on  the  same  river  with  HoussaJ'  {M,u  fieaufoyV 
MSS.) 

Edrisi,  besides  mendcming  the  cities  of  Sala,  Toknir,  Berissa^  Ghana,  and 
Ghanara,  all  of  which  he  says  are  situated  on  the  Niger,  remarks  that  the 
country  of  Wangara^  to  which  Ghanara  belongs,  is  surrounded  by  that 
river, ^  as  it  would  appear  by  means  of  a  subdivision  of  its  waters;  for 
Gatterer  says,  that  Ghanara,  one  of  its  cides,  stands  on  the  western  arm  of 
the  Guin,||  by  which  name  he  mentions  the  Niger ;  of  which  more  presendy. 
Now,  as  Wangara  extends,  according  to  Edrisi,  300  Arabic  miles  along 
the  river,**  this  extent,  togedier  with  the  distance  of  Wangara  from  Ghana^ 
eight  joumies,tt  or  1 52  miles,  makes  up  496  G.  miles  of  the  course  of  this 
river,  eastward  from  Ghana ;  which  being  itself  500  miles  east  of  Houss^ 
therp  will  be  969  miles  in  direct  distance,  traced  eastward  of  Houssa:  or 
on  the  whole^  as  Houssa  is  700  miles  below  the  source^  about  1670  6v 


*  Article  Soudan,  f  Edrisi,  page  7;  (  Mr.  Beaufojr^s  MSS. 

$  Edrid,  p.  7.  II.  and  12.  R  Hartmann^s  Edrisif  p.  48.  notet^ 

••  Edrisi,  p.  M.  tt  lb*  P«  *** 
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miles  of  water-course  from  the  head  of  the  Niger,  above  Manding,  to  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Wangara ! 

In  addition  to  these  authorities,  I  may  state  from  Leo,  that  the  people  of 
Tombuctoo  convey  their  merchandize  in  boats  (or  rather  canoes)  to  Ginea, 
by  the  Niger :  and  that  at  Kabra  they  embark  for  Melli,  also.  But  it  is  proper 
to  be  noticed,  that  he  says  (p.  249),  that  this  communication  with  Ginea 
takes  place  in  the  rainy  season  only  (July,  August,  September),  which  would 
imply  a  deficiency  of  water  for  navigation,  at  other  seasons.*  Leo,  how- 
ever, certainly  never  saw  the  Niger,  although  he  seems  to  report  himself  an 
eye-wimess  of  many  particulars  relating  to  it.  His  intelligence  is  therefore 
often  to  be  suspected  ;  though  it  has  probably  happened,  that  being  regarded 
as  an  original  author,  instead  of  a  compiler,  he  has  given  weight  to  the 
systems  of  Edrisi  and  Abulfeda,  respecting  the  course  of  the  Niger. 

Gatterer,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  calls  the  Niger,  Guin,  as  well  at  Tok- 
Tur  and  Ghana,  as  at  Wangara.t  Now  we  learn  from  Mr.  Park,  that  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Niger,  above  Tombuctoo,  passes  by  the  town  of 
Jinbala,  and  collect  also  from  Labat,  that  it  \s  nSiVCi^d  xht  river  of  Guin : 
and  here  we  have  the  same  name  extended  even  to  Wangara ;  a  presump- 
tive proof  of  the  prolongation  of  the  same  river ! 

Edrisi  speaks  of  the  same  Niger,  or  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  +  also,  at 
Kauga,  10  journies  to  the  east  of  Wangara,-  from  which  we  collect  that 
he  must  have  supposed,  that  this  emanation  of  the  Egyptian  Nile  (as  he 
supposed  it  to  be)  first  ran  to  the  north,  and  then  turned  to  the  west, 
tbroughNigritia.  And  if  any  consequence  can  be  deduced  from  his  account 
of  the  tonvdyance  of  salt,  along  the  Niger  to  Kauga,  where  the  catalogue 
of  places  supplied,  ends,  we  should  conclude  that  he  supposed  the  navigable 
part  of  the  river,  ended  at  Kauga. 

Akhough  there  can  be  no  question  that  a  river  named  Nile  (or  rather 
Ne0l)^  pafsses  through  the  quarter  of  Kauga,  Angimi,  &c*  since  Edrisi, 

•  If  this  report  of  Leo  has  any  particular  meanings  and  as  the  river  in  question  carries 
a  great  body  of  water  at  all  seasons,  one  must  suppose  that  there  zrc' falls  or  rapids,  in 
the  river,  when  in  its  low  state.   Time  may  discover. 

t  Hartmann,  p.  32,  48,  51.  %  Edrisi,  p.  7,  and  13. 
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Abulfeda,  and  Leo,  speak  of  k,  yet  it  would  be  advancing  too  far  within  the 
region  of  conjecture,  in  this  place,  to  attempt  to  decide  whether  it  has  any 
•communication  w4th  the  western  waters.  I  shall  therefore  reserve  this  dis« 
xussion  dll  the  last;  that  it  may  not  be  allowed  to  ha:ve  any  weight  in  the 
"decision  of  the  great  question  concerning  the  continuity  and  direction  of  the 
Niger.  Having  therefore,  as  I  conceive,  established  the  fact  of  a  continua^ 
iion  of  the  waters  from  Manding  to  Wangara,  I  shall  next  proceed  to  in« 
^uire  into  the  authorities  for  the  direction  of  the  sU'eam. 

«.  The  Direction  of  the  Course  oj  the  Niger. 

Ocular  demonstration  has  shjcwn,  that  its  course  is  to  the  eastward, ^shx 
tis  Silla:  and  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  it  continues  the 
same  "course  to  Houssa,  400  tiriles  farther  to  the  eastward,  even  if  the  infor- 
mation communicated  to  Mr.  Park,  could  he  doubted.  For  the  Moorish 
merchant  before  quoted,  tc^d  Mr.  Beaufoy,  that  he  had  himself  descended 
the  Joliba,  from  Kabra  to  Houssa,  although  he  had  forgot  the  exact  number 
of  days  employed  in  the  navigation ;  and  whether  it  was  8  or  10  days, 
(Mr;  Park  was  told  ii).  But  one  circumstance  dwelt  on  his  mind;  which 
was,  that  ^^  by  the  favour  of  a  brisk  wind,  they  returned  to  Kabra,  against 
the  stream^  in  as  short  an  interval  as  they  went  down."  (This  is  no  new  fSsict 
to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  inland  navigations,  even  of  the  natural 
leind.) 

The-same  Moor  added,  ^  that  from  HoHssdi^  going  still  with  the  stream^ 
tK)ats  went  to  Jinnee  *  and  Ghinea ;  near  the  latter  of  which  was  the  ua^ 
into  which  the  Neel  (or  Niger)  discharged  itself."  That  this  Ghinea  lies  to 
die  eastward  of  Houssa  and  Tombuctoo,  has  been  already  shewn ;  and  that 
at  the  distance  oi  40  land  joumies* 

Edrisi  says  that  the  navigation  from  Ghana  to  Tirka  (which  latter  is  in  the 
way  to  Wangara,  admitted  by  the  same  authority  to  lie  to  the  east  of  Ghanat) 

«  It  is  certain  that  one  city  of  Jinnc  or  Jinnee  stands  «(#i«  Tombuctoo  and  Houssa. 
f  £drisi,  p.  9,  II,  and  12% 
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is  with  the  stream  of  the  Niger  :^  and  if  this  be  true,  it  ought  unquestionably 
to  have  the  same  direction  all  the  way  from  Houssa. 

To  these  nodces,  of  which  the  inost  full  ainl  pDsidve»  is  that  <^  an  iDteUigem 
person  who  had  visited  the  spot ;  are  to  be  opposed  the  reports  of  Edrisi  and 
Abulfeda,  who  wrote  at  a  distance,  and  from  die  informsmon  of  others.  As  to 
Leo^  although  his  declaration  is  in  favour  of  the  two  Arabian  geographen^ 
yet  his  authority  loses  all  its  weight,  by  lu3  saying  that  the  river  runs  to  the  Wist^ 
by  Tombuctoo ;  a  fact  which,  I  presume,  no  one  will  be  hardy  enough  to  con- 
tend for.  And  it  will  be  found,  that  his  descriptions  do  most  completely  do 
away  his  declaration :  so  that  his  testimony  is  turned  against  himself  by  the 
very  context.  For  after  saying  that  it  runs  towards  the  kingdoms  of  Ginea 
and  Melli,  he  says  also  that  they  lie  to  the  west,  in  respect  of  Tombuctoo. 
Now  the  contrary  has  already  been  made  apparent,  in  page  Ixv,  et  seq. ;  so 
that  in  fact,  Leo*s  descriptions  go  rather  to  prove,  that  the  course  of  die 
Niger  is  to  the  east^  than  to  the  west.  But  after  all,  his  descriptions  are  the 
result  of  hearsay,  rather  than  of  observation :  and  it  is  plain,  that  his  idea  of 
the  course  of  the  Niger,  was  regulated  by  the  supposed  situation  of  the 
countries  it  ran  through^  Nor  had  he  in  his  mind  the  Coast  of  Guinea,  ac* 
cording.  tQ  our  acceptation  of  the  term,  when  he  spoke  of  the  country  of 
Ginea :  for  in  his  description  of  Nigritia  he  saysy^hat  the  sea  on  the  south, 
was  unknown  t  to  him.  Thus  the  testimonies  appear  to  be  clearly  in  favour 
of  an  easterly  course  c^  the  Niger  from  Houssa  to  Wangara.  I  next  pro* 
ceed  to  the  quesdon  respecting  its  termination. 


3.    Concerning  the  Termination  of  the  Niger. 

Mr.  Beaufoy's  Moor  farther  says,  that  "  below  Gbinea^  is  the  sea^  into 
which  the  river  of  Tombuctoo  disembogues  itself."  This  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  the  prevailing  idea  at  Houssa  and  Tombuctoo,  at  which  places 

«  Sionita,  p.  12,  translates  the  passage  thus :  ''  Via  cursum  If  Hi  tomitante**  And 
Hartmaiuiy  p.  51^  '*  Nilumsepurg.** 

D'Herbelot  understood  the  same  thing ;  article  VankariU  f  ^^'  P*  *• 
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he  had  resided^  altogether^  about  id  years.  By  the  word  sea,  it  is  well 
known,  the  Arabs  miean  to  express  a  lake  also ;  (and  even  soim^times  a  river.) 
£drisi  and  others  describe  large  lakes  in  Ghana  and  Wangara.*  And 
when  Leo  says  that  the  Niger  falls  into  the  sea  which  borders  on  Ginea^  it 
is  not  improbable  that  tl^  lakes  of  Ghana  and  Wangara  are  meant ;  and  that 
be  was  under  the  same  mistake  bere,  in  supposing  Ginea  to  be  in  the  neigh-* 
bourhood  of  the  sea,  as  in  what  relates  to  t^e  position  of  Ginea  itself.  In 
other  words,  that  hearing  from  the  natives,  that  the  Niger  expanded  itself 
into  lakes '  behw  Ghana  (or  Ginea),  he  supposed  the  western  ocean  to  be 
meant.  For  it  appears  (p.  a.)  that  be  bad  beard^  that  the  Niger  had  its 
source  in  the  moumains  on  the  west^  and  running  thence  to  the  east^  ex- 
panded itsdf  finally  into  a  vast  lake :  but  misled  by  the  supposed  situation 
of  Ginea  and  Melli,  he  disregarded  the  information. 

He  also  describes  Ginea  to  be  a  country  annually  overflowed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Niger,  but  omits  to  say  the  same  of  Wangara,  to  which 
the  description  more  particularly  applies.  It  may  be,  that  as  Wangara  in 
more  early  times  formed  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Ghana  (or  Ginea),  his  ideac 
might  have  been  collected  from  some  histoty  of  those  times.  I  therefore 
consider  his  description  of  Ginea  (p.  248),  to  include  both  Ghana  and 
Wangara. 

Edrisi  describes  three-  large  fresb  water  lakes  in  Wangara,  and  one  in 
Ghana,  t  The  description  of  Wangara  appears  to  be  that  of  an  alluvial 
country,  environed  and  intersected  by  the  branches  of  the  Niger,  and  an« 
nually  overflowed  in  Augjost.  Perhaps  August  was  the  time  of  the  highest 
flood:  for  Leo  says  that  Ginea  (apply  this  to  Wangara,  also)  b  overflowed 
in  July,  August,  and  September ;  which  is  indeed  the  season  of  swelling  of 
the  rivers  of  the  tropical  regions,  generally.  J 

From  this  description  may  be  inferred  the  very  low  level  of  the  countries 
of  Ghana  and  Wangara;  which  level  or  hollow  forms  a  receptacle  for  the 
surplus  waters  of  the  Nigpr,  collected  during  the  rainy  season ;  {  and  whose 

•  Edria,  p.  10,  12»  13.  f  See  Edrisi,  p.  10, 11,  12,  13. 

I  lb.  p.  1 1«  el  S€^.  Hactfloaan,  p.  47,  §t  seq. 

§  And  that  probably,  not  only  for  the  im^xxam  waten,  Idone,  but  for  the  eastern  also. 

k2 
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permamnt  Iakes»  apparently  form  recq)tactes  for  its  yrzttrs,  during  die  dry 
season  also.  The  country  of  Wangara  alone,  is  said  by  Edrisi  and  Ibn  Al 
Wardi  to  have  an  extent  of  300  miles  by  150  (i.  e.  Arabic  miles,  of  56^  to 
a  degree);  and  £diisi*s  statement  of  the  distances  through  it,  proves  that  its 
length  lies  in  the  same  direction  with  the  course  of  the  Niger ;  that  is^  fiom 
west  to  east*  Now  I  have  no  kind  <^  difficulty  in  supposing  that  any  river 
may  be  evaporated,  provided  it  js  spread  out  to  a  sufficient  extent  of  sorfiace : 
and  it  may  be  that  the  level,  or  holk^w,  of  Wangara  and  pan  of  Ghana»  may 
present  an  extent  of  surface  sufficient  to  produce  this  effectt  And  hence 
these  countries  must  be  regarded  as  the  sink  of  North  Africa,  at  all  seas<Mis. 
No  doubt  the  inhabitants  are  amply  repaid  by  the  ferulity  produced  by  the 
'  deposition  of  die  waters :  but  besides  this,  in  the  southern  quarter  of  Wan- 
gara, they  collea  stn  incredible  quantity  of  gold  sand,  after  the  waters  are 
gone  off,  which  is  carefully  sought  after,  as  soon  as  the  rivers  regain  their 
beds4 

'  It  may  be  proper  to  oberve,  that,  according  to  the  estimation  which  we 
ought  to  make,  of  the  quantity  of  water  collected  into  the  Niger,  it  ou^t  not 
to  bear  a  proportion  to  that^  collected  into  the  great  tropical  rivers  of  Asia; 
since  it  receives  no  branches,  but  on  one  side.  Of  course,  it  does  not  drain 
so  great  a  surface  of  country,  as  those  which  receive  them  on  both  sides* 
Moreover  it  drains  only  the  tract  situated  to  leeward  of  the  great  chain  t)f 
mountains,  which  opposes  the  main  body  c^  the  clouds ;  so  diat  more  water 
is  discharged  by  the  south,  by  the  rivers  of  the  Coast  of  Guinea,  than  by 
the  inland  rivers ;  or  by  those  of  Senegal  and  Gambia. 

•  Refer  to  Edrisi,  p.  12,  and  13  ;  and  to  page  Ix  above. 

t  There  are  many  instances^f  this  kind.  In  particular  the  Hindmend,  or  Heermund, 
a  very  considerable  river  of  Sigistan,  terminates  in  the  lake  of  Zurrah  fAria  PalusJ. 
The  lake  is  about  100  miles  long,  and  20  broad,  at  ^he  widest  part ;  and  is  said  to  htjusk. 
The  country  it  flows  through,  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  alluvial  tracts,  at  the 
mouths  of  great  rivers ;  as  Egypt,  Bengal,  Sec.  and  is  environed  by  mountains.  This  wis 
the  celebrated  tract  which  is  said  to  have  formed  the  apanage  cSRmttmn ;  and  whose  in* 
habitants,  from  the  relief  they  afforded  to  Cvaos*  were  named  EuergeUs  by  Alexander. 

t  Edrisi,  p.  12.  D'Herbelot,  article  Vankara. 
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Be«  All  reported  to  Mr.  Beaufoy,  that "  it  was  believed,  diat  the  Tonr- 
buctoo  river  terminated  in  a  lake  in  the  Desert.'' 

On  the  whole»  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  Joliba  or  Niger  tennis 
nates  in  lakes,  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  Africa ;  and  diose  lakes  seem  to  be 
situated  in  Wangara  and  Ghana.  That  it  does  not  form  the  upper  part  of 
the  Egypdan  Nile,  may  be  collected  from  two  circumstances:  first,  the  great 
difference  of  level  that  must  necessarily  exist,  between  the  Niger  and  the 
Nile,  admitting  that  the  Niger  reached  the  country  of  Abyssfnia.  For  l^ 
that  time,  it  would  have  run  at  least  2300  G.  miles,  in  a^  direct  fine ;  and 
near  2000,  after  it  had  descended  to  the  level  of  Sahara,  or  Great  Desert. 
And  the  Nile,  at  the  point  where  the  White  River ^which,  alone  can  be  taken 
for  the  Niger,  if  the  idea  of  a  junction  be  admitted)  falls  in,  has  more  than 
a  diousand  such  miles  to  run,  before  it  reaches  the  sea ;  and  has  moieov^r 
two  or  more  cataracts  to  descend,  in  its  way.  Besides,  Abyssinia  b  posi- 
tively a  very  elevated  tract.  Mr..  Bruce,  (Vol.  iii..  p.  642.)  inferred  from 
his  barometer,  that  the  level  of  the  source  of  the  Nile,  in  Gojam,  was- more 
than  two  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  and  this  is  repeated  in  page» 
652,  and  712 ;  where  he  says  '^  fully*'  two  miles. 

Again,  in  p.  719,  he  says,  that  the^^  country  of  Sennar  is  more  than  a 
mile  lower  than  the  high  country  of  Abyssinia,  from  whence  (says  he)  the 
Nile  runs  with  '*  little  descent*  into  Egypt.  Hence,  the  country  of  Sennar, 
and  the  mouth  of  die  White  River,  of  course,  may  be  reckoned  about  a 
nule,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  may  however  be  asked,  how  this  agrees 
with  the  idea  of  an  easy  descent  ?  * 

The  second  circumstance  is,  that  the  Niger  throughout  the  tract  of  Nigri- 
tta,  in  common  with  alt  the  rivers  of  that  region,  swells  with  the  periodical 
rains,  and  is  at  its  highest  pitchy  when  the  Nile  is  under  the  like  €irtum« 
stances  in  Egypt.  Now,  considering  how  long  a  time  it  would  require,  for 
the  waters  of  Nigritia  to  reacb  Egypt,  the  effect  ought  surely  to  be,  that 

•  Mr.  Bruce  mentions  eight  cataracts  of  the  Nile ;  of  which>  two  only  are  below  Sen- 
nar. (Vol.  iiL  p.  644,  it  stq.)  M.D'Anville  marks  ibreg  within  the  same  space.  The 
principal  cataracts  are  those  formed  by  the  abrupt  descent  from  the  upper  level  of  Gojam^ 
to  the  intermediate  one  of  Sennar ;  one  of  them  being  iSo  feet.    (See  page  647^) 
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instead  of  what  happens,  at  present,  the  Nile  ou^t  to  be  kept  up  to  nearly  iu 
highest  pitch,  a  very  long  time  after  the  Niger. 

Nor  can  I  believe  with  P.  Sicard  and  M.  D'AnviUe,  that  the  waters  of 
Kauga  and  Bornou  communicate  with  the  river  of  Egypt.  P.  Sicard,  it 
appears,  had  learnt  from  2l  native  of  Bornou,  that  die  river  which  passed  the 
capital  ofbis  country,  communicated  with  the  Nile^  during  the  thneof  the  in* 
undation,.by  the  medium  of  the  BabrAzraCy  or  Blue  River.*  M.  D'Anvillc 
supposed  this  Nile  to  be  meant  for  the  river  of  Egypt ;  and  the  cotomubk 
cation  to  be  effected  by  the  medium  of  the  lake  of  Kauga ;  and  that  it  flowed 
into  the  White  River  opposite  Sennar.  But  the  space  of  several  hundred 
miles,  which  intervenes  between  this  lake  and  the  White  River,  is  very.un- 
favourable  to  such  an  opinion ;  even  if  die  levels  could  be  supposed  to 
allow  it.  I  rather  conceive,  diat  Sicard,  not  aware  of  the  extensive  ap^diea^ 
tion  of  the  term  Netl^  or  Nile  (which  in  Africa  seems  to  mean  any  great 
river),  concluded  that  the  river  of  Egypt  alone,  could  be  intended;  whereas, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  river  which  passes  near  Kauga  and  Angtmi^ 
was  meant:  (no  matter  whether  it  joins  the  Niger,  or  otherwise ;)  for  Edrisi 
says,  that  Angimi,  in  Kanem,  situated  near  the  borders  of  Nubia,  is.  only 
three  joumies  from  the  Nile  (implied  to  be  that  of  the  Negroes^  that  b,  the 
Niger).f  But  Angimi  must  be  more  than  ap  joumies  to  the  westward  of 
Dongola,  situated  on  the  Egyptian  Nile ;  far  Zagua  is  20  joumies  from 
Dongola  to  the  west^ ;{;  and  Angimi  6  from  Zagua,^  in  a  direction,  which: 
at  It^oi^  increases  die  distance.  Besides,  a  river  of  the  name  o£  NUe^  6c 
Neel,  passes  by  Kauga,||  which  is  30  days  to  die  south-westward  of  Doiw 
gola :  and  apparently  about  six  from  Angimi.  Doubtless,  thb  is  the  Nile 
intended  by  the  informant  of  P.  Sicard;  and  can  have  no  relation  to  tho 
Egyptian  Nile,  otherwise  than  in  name. 

^  Mem.  Acad.  Inscrip.  Vol.  xxvi.  p.  67.  Azrac,  or  klye,  is  a  term  applied  to  certain 
divers,  by  the  Arabs,  as  Mclas,  or  bUck,  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  applied  in  Abyssinia  to  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  seemingly  in  contradistinction  to  the  Babr  Abmd,  or  WtiU 
River ;  whose  waters  are  muddy,  whilst  those  of  the  other  arc  remarkably  -c^ar. 

f  Edtisi,  p.  14.  %  Abolfisda,  article  Soudaa.  §  Edrisi,  p.  14. 

II  Edrisi.  p-  7. 
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flut  in  the  notices  respecting  the  western  course  of  a  river,  or  rivers, 
from  the  confines  of  Nubia,  Bomou,  cfec.  I  think  I  perceive  abundant 
reason  for  belieti  that  such  a  course  of  waters  does  really  exist ;  although 
perhaps  not  exactly  in  the  mode  described.*  There  are  notices  of  a  con- . 
siderable  river  in  Bornou  (or  Kanem)  called  the  Wad-ai-Gazel,  or  River  of 
ifae  Antebpes,  said  to  join  the  Nile  during  the  time  of  the  inundations  :t 
of  another  at  Kuku,  more  to  the  north,  said  to  take  its  course  southward^ 
to  the  Nile.J;  Also,  of  a  Nile  near  Angimi  and  Kauga,  before  spoken  of. 
And  finally,  JBdrisi  §  says,  that  a  branch  of  the  Egyptian  Nile,  issuing  from 
the  great  lake  at  Tiuni,  in  the  south,  forms  the  head  of  the  Niger,  or  Nile 
of  the  Negroes.j( 

Here  it  is  well  worth  remarking,  that  Ptolemy  describes  a  branch  qpringu 
ing,  firom  the  S£  about  the  parallel  of  lo'',  and  amongst  the  Nubi^  which 
branch  flows  mto  the  Gir,  a  river  distinct  firom  tb^  Niger,  and  appearing  ta 
answer  to  the  river  of  Bornou,  &c.  This  accords  exactly  with  Edrki's  idea;^. 
only  that  it  does  not  flow  fiom  the  sanie  lake  as  the  Nile,  separated  from  it 
only  by  a  pountain.  But  M.  D'Anvill^  in  my  idea,  interprets  very  fairly 
ihfi  scope  of  the  intelligence  fiimished  by  E^risi,  by  supposing  that  the 
sources  of  the  two  rivers  (or  the  courses  of  them}  were  setparaied  only  by  a 
ridge  of  mountaios.'^ 

LfCo  says,  that  the  head  of  the  Niger  is  within  lao  miles  of  the  country  of 
Bornou,  and  in  the  Desert  of  Seu :  ft  bujt. these  notices  must  be  Kgaded  as 
extremely  vague. 
^  ;Gertain  it  13,  that  if  the  tastern  waters  of  Nigritia  do  not  run  into  the 

*  I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Beaufoy  was  told  that  the  river  of  Bornou  runs  to  the  NWj 
into  the  Desert  of  Bilma.   [Af.  Assoc.  Q^  p.  142 :  0#  215,] 

f  ly A2iriUQ>  Mem.  lii^iip.  Vol.  xxvu  p.  67. 

}  Edrisi,  P«  >5'  h  lb*  P*  i^* 

]|  It  appears  tb^t.a  report  of  the  same  kind  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Beiu»fey; 
namely^,  that  a  branch  of  the  Egyptian'tWX^  runs  into  the  Desert  of  Bilma.  (Af.  Assoc 
Q.  p.  138 :  O.  p.  209.)  There  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  any  foundation  for  be- 
lieving that  the  Nile  sends  forth  any  branch  above  Egypt.  All  the  notices  of  this  kind 
may  with  more  probability,  be  referred  to  a  communication  with  the  waters  of  Kauga. 

••  Mem.  Inscrip.  Vol.  xxvi..  p.  66.  f  f  Page  2.  255. 
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Nile  (of  which,  in  our  idea,  there  does  not  appear  a  shadow  of  probabifity) 
they  must  either  be  evaporated -in  lakes,  or  lost  in  sands.  The  lake  of 
Kauga  offers  itself  in  a  position  veryxocivenieBt  for  the  purpose,  and  a  river 
taken  by  Edrisi  for  the  Nig^r,  16  iKrtually  said  to  pass  near  it.  It  has  also 
been  shewn,'  that  in  the  idea  of  Edrisi,  the  Kauga  lake  communicated  with  the 
western  waters:  but  whether  this  is  true,  or  otherwise,  it  is  not  possible  to 
decide. 

I  dp  not  pretend  to  follow  Ptolemy  in  his  decription  of  the  rivers  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  with  that  precision  which  M.JD'AnviHehas  attempted: 
but  this  circumstance  is  clear  enough,  that  he  describes  them  to  terminate^ 
as  well  as  to  begin^  within  the  continent.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  Aga- 
themerus. 

It  is  apparent,  that  Ptolemy  has  carried  the  head  of  the  Niger  seven  de- 
grees too  far  to  the  nortb^zxA  about  four,  or  more,  too  far  to  the  west:  as 
also  that  his  inland  positions  in  Africa,  as  well  along  the  Niger,  as  at  a 
distance'fromit,  are  yet  more  to  the  west  of  the  truth.  But  notwithstanding 
this  geographical  error,  he  proves  that  he  knew  many  facts  relating  to  the 
descriptive  pact  ef  die  subject.  For  instance,  he  places  the  source  of 
the  Nig^,rat  the^^nountainsof  MandruSy  and  amongst  the  nation  ^of  the 
Mandarin  It  has  been  seen,  that  the  Joliba  rises  in  the  country  adjacent  to 
Manding.  He  marks  also  a  large  adj una  to  the  Niger,  from  amongst  the 
Mauralij  in  the  south,  answering: to. the  river  from  Malel  (orMell()  in 
Edrisi.  To  these  may  be  added  another  particular  of  agreement*  The  Ca^6a^ 
mountains  of  Ptolemy  seem  meant  for  those  oiKaffaba^  a  country  9  or  10 
joumies  to  the  eastward  of  Kong;  18  short  of  Assentai  (or  Ashantee)  near 
the  Coast  of  Guinea.*  But  I  have  a  ^ubt  where  to  place  Ptolony's  me* 
tropblis  of  Nigritia,  in  modern  geography.  His  ideas,  however,  corroborate 
^n  the  strongest  manner,  the  present  system  oF  geography. 

Amongst  the  eastern  waters,  the  Gir  of  Ptolemy,  seems  to  be  recognized 
in  the  river  of  Bomou,  and  its  adjuncts :  fhe  Niger,  in  that  of  Tombuctoo 
and  Wangara.  The  Fanagra  of  the  same  geographer  answers  to  Wan- 
garaj  and  his  Libya  Palus^  which  forms  the  termination  of  the  Niger, 

•  Af.  Assoc.  1790J  ch.  xii. 


eastward,  seems  to  be  meant,  either  for  the  largest  of  the  lakes,  or  for  the 
lakes  of  that  country  (of  which  there  are.  several),  collectively.  It  is  no  im- 
peachnent  c^  this  opinion,  that  the  Libya  Palus  is  placed  so  far  to  the 
west  as  the  meridian  of  Carthage,  whilst  the  lakes  of  Wangara  appear  to  be 
in  that  of  Cyrene :  for  Ptolemy  carries  the  river  Giir,  and  the  capital  of  the 
country  which  represents  Bomou,  into  the  centre  of  Africa ;  by  which  he  has 
shortened  the  course  of  the  Niger,  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  l^d  extended 
that  of  the  Gir,  or  Wad-al-Oazel.  Modern  geoigraphers,  to  the  time  of 
D'Anviile,  weregqilty  of  the  same  kind  of  error ;  Ghana  is  ;about  6°  too  far 
west,  in  Delisle*s  map. 

It  may  be  best  to  omit  any  farther  remarks  on  Ptolemy,  at  present,  and  to 
wait  the  result  of  future  discoveries.     In  the  mean  time,  those  who  are  cu* 
^  nous  to  read  M.  D'Anville's^Memoir  on  the  subject  of  *'  the  Rivers  in  the 
interior  of  Africa/'  will  find  it  in  the  M6m,  Acad«  Inscrip.  VoL  xxvL 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

Observaiions  on  the  physical  and  political  Otograpby  of  North  Africa — 
Naturally  divisible  into  three  Parts — Productive  in  Gold — Boundary 
of  the  Moors  and  Negroes — the  Foulahs,  the  Lcucaithiopes  of  the  An^ 
cients. 

1  o  our  view.  North  Africa  appears  to  be  composed  of  three  distinct  parts 
or  members.  The  first  and  smallest  is  a  fertile  region  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean, lying  opposite  to  Spain,  France,  and  Italy  (commonly  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Barbary) ;  and  which,  could  we  suppose  the  western  bason 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  have  once  been  dry  land^  (bating  a  lake  or  recipient 
for  the  surrounding  rivers),  might  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  Europe;  as  pos- 
sessing much  more  of  the  European,  than  the  African  character. 

The  SECOND  part  is  what  may  be  deemed  the  body  of  North  Africa, 
comprized  between  the  Red  Sea,  and  Cape  Verd,  on  the  east  and  west  5 
and  having  the  Great  Desert  (or  Sahara)  and  its  members,  on  the  north; 
the  Ethiopic  ocean,  and  South  Africa,  on  the  opposite  side.  The  prominent 
feature  of  this  immense  region,  is  a  vast  belt  of  elevated  land,  of  great 
breadth,  often  swelling  into  lofty  mountains,  and  running  generally  from 
west  to  east,  about  the  tenth  degree  of  latitude.  Its  western  extremity  seems 
to  be  C.  Verd ;  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  the  eastern.  To  the  north,  its 
ramifications  are  neither  numerous,  nor  extensive,  if  we  except  the  elevated 
tract  which  turns  the  Nile  to  the  northward,  beyond  Abyssinia.  Towards  the 
south,  no  particulars  are  "^nown,  save  that  a  multitude  oT  rivers,  some  of 
them  very  large,  descend  from  that  iside,  and  join  the  Atlantic  and  Ethiopic 
seas,  from  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  west,  to  Cape  Lopez  on  the  east;  proving 
incontestably  that  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  rain  water  falls  on  that 
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side,  during  the  periodical  season  of  the  S  W  winds ;  which  corresponds  m 
k\\  its  circumstances  with  the  same  monsoon  in  India.* 

To  the  north  of  this  beh,  with  the  exception  of  the  Egyptfan  Nile,  the 
waters  conform  generally  to  the  direction  of  the  high  land ;  passing  at  no 
great  distance  (comparatively)  from  its  base,  to  the  right  and  left :  as  if  the 
surface  of  the  Sahara  had  a  general  dip  to  the  southward.t  These  rivers, 
moreover,  receive  all  their  supplies  from  the  south ;  no  streams  of  any.bulk 
being  collected  in  the  Desert. 

In  order  to  produce  this  effect,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  vast  hollow  in 
the  interior  of  Africa,  between  the  high  land  of  Nubia  on  the  east,  and  Man- 
ding  on  the  west;  and  of  which  the  mountains  and  Desert  form  the  other 
two  sides.  Nor  is  this  state  of  things  unexampled  in  the  other  continents. 
In  Asia,  the  hollow^  to  whose  waters  the  Caspian  and  Aral  serve  as  recipientS| 
is  no  less  extensive  than  the  one  just  mentioned  ;  reckoning  from  the  sources 
of  the  Wolga  to  those  of  the  Oxus ;  (whidi  latter  has  ever  communicated 
with  the  Caspian,  either  throughout  the  year,  or  during  a  part  of  it :)  the  difie- 
rence  is,  that  in  Asia,  a  greater  portion  of  the  hollow  is  filled  up  with  water, 
than  in  Africa. 

^  The  TH I RD  part  is  of  course,  the  Great  Desert  (or  Sahara)^  and  its  mem- 
bers ;  consisting  of  the  lesser  deserts  of  Bornou,  Bilma,  Barca,  Sort,  &c» 
This  may  be  considered  as  anocEANOF  sand,;];  presenting  a  surface  equal 
in  extent  to  about  one  half  of  Europe,  and  having  its  gulfs,  and  bays;  as 
also  its  islands,  fertile  in  groves  and  pastures,  and  in  many  instances  con-* 
taining  a  great  population,  subject  to  order  and  regular  government.    The 

*  A  ridge  stretches  to  the  souths  through  the  middle  of  South  Africa,  and  forms  an 
impenetrable  barrier  between  the  two  coasts.  M.  Corrba,  db  Sbrra  informs  me,  that 
the  Portugueze  in  Congo  and  Angola*  have  never  been  able  to  penetrate  to  the  coast  of 
the  Indian  ocean. 

Mr.  Bruce  learnt  (VoL  iii.  p»  668.)  that  a  high  chain  of  mountains  from  6^  runs  south* 
ward  through  the  middle  of  Africa.  He  supposes  the  gold  of  So&la  to  be  drawn  fromt 
these  mountains,    (p.  669.) 

t  Circumstances  have  shewn^  that  It  declines  to  the  eastward  also. 

2  '<  A  wild  expanse  of  lifeless  sand  and  sky  !'*    TbomsoiK 
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great  hodj^  or  western  divUion  of  this  ocean,  coni[nrized  between  Fezzan 
and  the  Atlantic,  is  no  less  than  50  car&van  joumies  across,  from  north  to 
soudi ;  or  from  750  to  800  G.  miles ;  atid  double  that  extent,  in  length : 
without  doubt  the  largest  desert  in  the  world.  This  division  contains  but  a 
scanty  pordon  of  islands  (or  oases)  and  those  also  of  small  extent :  but  the 
eastern  division  has  many ;  and  some  of  them  very  large.  Fezzan,  Gada- 
mis,  .Taboo,  Ghanat,  Agadez,  Augela,  Berdoa,  are  amongst  the  principal 
ones :  besides  which,  there  are  a  vast  number  of  small  ones.  In  e£Fect,  this 
is  the  part  of  Africa  alluded  to  by  Strabo  *  when  he  says  from  Cneius  Pisp, 
that  Africa  may  be  compared  to  a  leopard's  skin.  I  conceive  the  reason 
why  the  oases  are  more  common  here,  than  in  the  west,  is,  that  the  stratum 
of  sand  is  sbaliower^  from  its  surface,  to  that  of  the  earth  which  it  covers.  In 
other  words^  that  the  water  contained  in  that  card),  is  nearer  to  the  surface; 
as  in  most  of  the  oases  it  springs  up  ^ntaneously.t  Can  any  part  of  the 
cause  be  assigned  to  the  prevalent  easterly  winds,  which,  by  driving  the  finer 
particles  of  sand  to  leeward,  may  have  heaped  it  up  to  a  hig^  level  in  the 
Sahaipa,  than  elsewhere  ?  J; 
The  springs,  no  doubt,  have  produced  the  oases  themselves,  1^  enabling 

useful  vegetables  to  flourisl^  and  consequendy  population  to  be  established. 

« 

•  Page  130. 

f  Water  is  found  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  in  Fezzan  ( Afr.  Assoc.  (^  p.  96 :  O.  p. 
146).  The  same  is  said  by  F]iay>  coneemiiig  this  quarter  of  Afrioa ;  Itb^  r.  c.  5^  B/^ 
ferther  to  the  N  W,  on  the  edge  of  the  Desert*  and  in  the  country  of  Wadreag  in  parjdcu* 
laf  (Shaw,  pr  i350>  weUs  are4ag  to  an  amazing  depth,  and  water  mixed  with  fine  sand, 
springs  up  suddenly,  and  sometimes  fatally  to  the  workmen.  The  Doctor  tells  us,  that 
the  people  call  this  abyss  of  sand  and  water,  '*  the  sea  below  ground."  Exactly  the  same 
state^of  things  exists  in  the  country  round  London,  where  the  sand  has  in  several  cases 
nearly  filled  up  the  welJLs.  (See  Phil.  Trans,  for  1797.)  The  famous  well  lately  dug  by 
Earl  Spsncbk  (at  Wimbledon),  of  more  than  560  feet  in  depth,  has  sererat  hundred 
feet  of  sand  in  it. 

X  Ships  that  have  sailed  at  a  great  distance  from  the  African  coast,  opposite  to  C.  Btanoo 
and  C.  Bojadpr,  have  had  their  rigging  filled  with  fine  sand,  when  the  wind  blew  stfxmg 
eff  shore.  The  accumulation  of  the  Bissago  shoals  may  have  been  partly  owing  to  tilk 
cause  also.  They  occupy  the  position  where  a  great  eddy  of  the  general  sontheily  current 
takes  fhce,  between  C.  Verd  and  Sherbro*. 
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That  the  Desert  hz$z  dip  towards  the  east,  as  watt  as  the  s6itd%  seenb  to  be 
proved  by  the  course  of  the  NigeA  also.  Moreover,  the  highest  points  of 
North  Africa,  that  is  to  say,  the  moontakis  of  Maiidinga  and  Atlas,  are  situa- 
ted very  far  to  the  west. 

Hie  Desert,  for  the  most  part,  abounds  ^th  salt  But  we  bear  of  salt 
mines  only,  in  the  part  contiguous  to  Nigritia,  from  whence  ^dk  is  drawn  for 
the  use  of  those  countries,  as  wdl  as  of  the  Mooridi  states  adjoining;  theie 
being  no  salt  in  the  Negro  countries  south  of  the  Niger.*  There  are  S9k' 
lakes  also,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Desert. 

The  gieat  ridge  of  mountains,  and  its  branches,  are  very  productive  in 
gold;  but  more  particularly  in  the  quarters  opposite  to  Manding and  Bam- 
bouk  on  the  west,  and  Wangara^  en  the  east.  It  may  peihaps  adikiit  of  a 
doubt,  wbedier  the  gcAd  is  brougjht  down  as  thie  present  time,  by  the  nuose^ 
rous  fountains  that  form  the  heads  of  the  Niger  and  Senegal  rivers;  or 
whether  it  has  been  deposited  in  the  lower  parts  of  their  beds,  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  world ;  and  that  the  search,  instead  of  being  facilitated  by  the 
periodical  floods,  is,  on  the  contrary,  only  to  be  pursued  widi  effect,  when 
the  waters  are  low. 

Tombuctoo  is  reckoned  the  mart  of  the  Mamfinga  gold,  from  whence  it  is 
distributed  over  the  northern  quarters  of  Africa,  by  the  merchants  ofTunis^ 
Tripoly,  Fezzan,  and  Morocco ;  all  of  whom  resort  to  Tombuctoo.  Most 
of  it,  no  doubt,  afterwsurds  finds  its  way  into  Europe.  It  may  be  remarked, 
also,  that  the  Gold  Coast  of  Guinea  (so  called,  dodbdess,  f rom  its  bein^  tbe'' 
place  of  traffic  for  gold  dust),  is  situated  nearly  opposite  to  Mandrng :  but' 
whether  the  gold  brought  thither,  has  been  washed  out  of  the  Mountains,  by 
the  northern  or  southern  stireams,  I  know  not :  it  may  be  by  both;  for  a 
part  of  the  gold  of  Wangara  is  brought  for  sale  to  the  southern  coastt 


•  This  quality  of  the  African  Desert  was  familiarly  known  to  Herodotus  (Melpom.  c. 

iBi,  etseq*)  He  knew  also  that  there  was  salt  in  abundance  in  the  xoH^fni  parts.   But 

as  it  would  appear  that  the  inhabitants  in  that  quarter  can  furnish  themselves  with  salt  of 

a  better  quality  from  the  sea,  the  mines  are  not  wrought. 

t  Some  wiiten  have  said,  that  there  arc  gold  minis  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mina^  oa 
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Degombah,  another  country,  said  to  be  very  productive  in  gold,*  must,  by 
its  situation,  lie  direcdy  opposite  to  the  Gold  Coast :  for  it  lies  immediately 
to  the  east  of  Kong  (the  Gonjah  of  Mr.  Beaufby,  and  the  Conche  of  D' An- 
ville).t     The  people  of  Fezzan  trade  to  Kong. 

The  triangular  hilly  tract  above  commemorated,  (p.  xix.)  which  projects 
northward  from  the  highest  part  of  the  belt,  and  contains  Manding,  Bambouk, 
&c.  is  also  abundant  in  gold ;  particularly  in  the  quarter  towards  Bambouk, 
where  it  is  found  in  mines;  and  that  chiefly  in  the  middle  level.J  (See  also, 
p.  xix.) 

Wangara  appears  to  have  been,  in  its  time,  nearly  as  rich  as  Manding  in 
this  metal.  The  Arabs  name  it  Belad  al  Tebr^  or  the  cbuntry  of  gold.§ 
Edrisi,  Ibn  al  Wardi,  and  Leo,  bear  testimony  to  its  riches.  They  say  that 
the  gold  is  found  in  the  sands,  after  the  periodical  inundation  of  the  Niger 

the  Gold  Coast ;  others,  that  the  gold  b  rolled  down  by  the  rivers  to  that  neighbourhood. 
Both  may  be  true. 

It  is  difHci|lt  to  conceive  any  other  adequate  cause,  than  the  exchange  of  the  gold  of 
the  inland  countries,  for  the  inti^uction  of  so  vast  a  quantity  ofkowry  shells,,  which  are 
carried  from  Europe  to  the  Coast  of  Guinea,  and  pass  for  small  money  in  the  countries, 
along  the  Niger,  from  Bambara  to  Kassina,  both  inclusive. 

I  am  informed  from  authority,  that  about  loo  tons  of  kowries  are  annually  shipped 
from  England  alone,  to  Guinea.  These  are  originally  imported  from  the  Maldive  islands 
into  Bengal;  and  from  Bengal  into  England.  In  Bengal,  2400,  more  or  less,  are  equal  to^ 
a  shilling :  and  yet  notwithstanding  the  incredible  smallness  (^  the  denomination,  some 
article  in  the  market  may  be  purchased  for  a  single  kowry.  But  in  the  inland  parts  of 
Africa,  they  are  about  ten  times  as  d^ur ;  varying  from  220  to  280.  Mr.  Beaufoy  was  told 
that  in  Kassina,  they  were  at  the  rate  of  about  250 :  and  Mr.  Park  reports,  that  they  are 
about  the  same  price  at  Sego :  but  cheaper  at  Tombuctoo,  which  is  about  the  centre  of 
the  kowry  country ;  dearer  towards  Manding,  which  is  the  western  extremity  of  it.  Hence 
they  are  probabiy  carried  in  the  first  instance  to  Tombuctoo,  the  g<^  market :  andtheno^ 
distributed  to  the  east  and  west.  Their  circulation  seems  to  be  confined  between  Bornou 
and  Manding.    In  Bournou  they  have  a  coinage  of  base  metal. 

•  African  Assoc.  Q;^  p.  176 :  O.  p.  264, 

f  Mr.  Park  says  that  Kong  signifies  mountain,  in  the  Mandinga  language ;  which  Ixs^ 
guage  is  in  use  from  the  frontier  of  Bambara,  to  the  western  sea. 

t  Labat,  Vol.  iv.  ch.  2.  ' 

S  Biikui,  and  Herbelot;  article  Vankara. 
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(which  is  general  over  the  country)  is  abated.*  Leo,  alone,t  says,  that  the 
^Id  is  found  in  the  southern  quarter  of  the  kingdom ;  which  appears  very 
probable,  as  the  mountains  lie  on  that  side :  so  that  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  the  gold  sand  has  not  been  brought  there  by  the  Niger,  but  by  smaller 
rivers  that  descend  immediately  from  those  mountains.  That  a  part  of  Wan- 
gara  is  bounded  by  mountains,  we  learn  from  Edrisi :  for  the  lake  on  which 
Reghebil  stands,  has  mountains  hanging  over  its  southern  shore.;]; 

It  is  supposed  that  most  of  the  countries  bordering  on  these  mountains, 
share  in  the  riches  contained  within  them,  by  means  of  the  rivulets.  §  But  con- 
sidering how  amazingly  productive  in  gold,  the  streams  of  this  region  are,  it 
is  wonderful  that  Pliny  should  not  mention  the  Niger  amongst  the  rivers  that 
roll  down  golden  sands :  for  although  he  speaks  of  the  Tagus  and  others, 
in  different  quarters,  no  African  river  is  mentioned.  ||  And  yet  Herodotus 
knew  that  the  Carthaginians  bartered  their  goods  for  gold,  with  the  Airicana 
on  the  sea  coast,  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules :  which  was  contrived 
without  the  parties  seeing  each  other .H 

The  common  boundary  of  the  Moors  and  Negroes,  in  Africa,  forms 
a  striking  feature,  as  well  in  the  moral,  as  the  political  and  physical,  geo- 
graphy of  this  continenL  The  Moors,  descendants  of  Arabs,  intermixed 
with  the  various  colonists  of.  Africa,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times, 
overspread  the  habitable  parts  of  the  Desert,  and  the  oases  within  it:  and 
have  pushed  their  conquests  and  establishments  southward ;  pressing  on  the 
Negro  aborigines,  who  have  in  several  instances  retired  to  the  southward  of 
the  great  rivers ;  but  in  others,  preserve  their  footing  on  the  side  towards  the 


♦  See  Edrisi  in  particular,  pages  1 1  and  12. 

t  Page  854.  X  Edrisi,  page  12. 

f  Mr.  Bruce,  Vol.  iii.  p.  647,  says  the  same  of  the  mountains  of  Dyrc  and  Tegla, 
which  are  a  continuation  of  the  great  belt,  towards  Abyssinia. 

II  Pliny,  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  4.  ^  Melpomene,  c.  196. 

Dr.  Shaw  (p.  502)  speaks  of  the  same  mode  of  traffic,  at  present,  between  the  Moors 
and  Negroes :  whence  the  place  of  traffic  ought  to  be  very  far  removed  from  the  Medi- 
t<;rranean.  There  is  a  similar  story  related  by  Cadamosta  of  the  exchange  of  salt  for  gold«' 
in  Melli ;  and  by  Dr.  Wadstrom  on  the  windward  coast  of  Guinea. 
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Desert;  according  to  the.strength^  or  openoess  of  the  situation.  It  is  pro« 
bable^  however,  that  the  Negroes,  who  are  an  agricultural  people,  never  p6s« 
sessedany  considerable  portion  of  the  Desert^  which  is  so  much  better  suited 
to  the  pastoral  life  of  the  Moors.  It  appears  as  if  matters  had  not  under- 
gone much  change  in  this- respect,  since  the  days  of  Herodotus ;  who- fixes  the 
boundary  of  the  Libyans  andETHiopiANS^  in  otherwords^  of  the  Moors 
and  Negroes,  near  the  borders  of  the  Niger;  and  he  apparently  pointed 
to  the  quarter  in  which  Kassina  or  Ghana  are  now  situated.* 

The  Negroes  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  continent^  are  of  two  distinct 
faces,  of  which  the  least  numerous  are  named  Foul  ah  s,  or  Foolahs. 
These,  although  they  partake  much  of  the  Negro  form  and  complexion, 
have  neither  ihtir  jetty  colour^  thick  lips,  or  crisped  hair.  They  have  also 
a  language  distinct  from  the  Mandinga,  which  is  the  prevailing  one,  in  this 
quarter. 

The  original  country  of  the  Foulahs  is  said  tabe  a  tract  of  no  great  ex* 
tent  along  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Senegal  river ;  situated  between  'Man- 
ding  and  Kasson ;  Bambouk  and  Kaarta :  and  which  bears  die  name  of 
F00LA-DOO9  or  the  country  of  the  Foulahs.  But  whether  this  be  really 
the  case,  or  whether  they  might  not  have  come  from  the  country  within 
Serra  Leona  (called  also  the  Foulab  conniry),  may  be  a  question ;  of  which^ 
more  in  the  sequel.  The  Foulahs  occupy,  at  least  as  sovereigns,  several 
provinces  or  kingdoms,  interspersed  throughout  the  tract,  comprehended  be* 
tween  the  mountainous  border  of  the  country  of  Serra  Leona,  on  the  west, 
and  that  of  Tombuctoo,.on  the  east;  as  also,  a  large  tract  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  Senegal  river :  and  these  provinces  are  insulated  from  each  other  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner.  Their  religion  is  Mahomedanism,  but  with  a 
great  mixture  of  Paganism ;  and  with  less  intolerance  than  is  practiced  by 
the  Moors. 

The  principal  of  the  Foulah  States,  is  that  within  Serra  Leona ;  and  of 

which  Teemboo  is  the  capital.    The  next,  in  order,  appears  to  be  that  bor* 

idering  on  the  south  of  the  Senegal  river,  .^d  on  the  Jaloffs :  and  which  ia 

prc^periy  named  Siratik.  Others  of  less  note,  are  Bondou,  with  Foota-Tonray 

*  See  Euterpe,  c.  3a.;  and  Melpomene>  c.  197. 
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adjacent  to  it,  lying  between  the  Hvers  Gambia  and  Faleme ;  Foola-doo^ 
and  Brooko,  along  the  upper  part  of  the  Senegal  river ;  Wassela,  beyond 
the  upper  part  of  the  Niger ;  and  Massina,  lower  down  on  the  same;  river, 
and  joining  to  Tombuctoo  on  the  west.  .  U  * 

The  Moors  have  in  very  few  instances,  established  diemselves  on  the  south 
of  die  great  rivers.  They  have  advanced /ar  ^6^5/  to  the  south  in  the  western 
quarter  of  Africa ;  so  that  the  common  boundary  of  the  two  races,  passes,  in 
respect  of  the  parallels  on  the  globe,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  obliquity, 
to  the  north,  in  its  way  from  the  river  Senegal  towards  Nubia,  and  the  Nile.* 
Mr*  Park  arranges  the  Moorish  States  which  form  the  frontier  towards  Ni- 
gritia,  together  with  the  Negro  states  opposed  to  them,  on  the  south,  in  the 
line  of  his  progress,  in  the  following  order :        '        , 

The  small  Mocmsh  state  of  Gedumah,  dtuated  omthe  north  bank,  of  tbe^ 
Sepegal  river,  and  the  last  that  touches  on  it,t  is  opposed  to  the  small  Negro 
kingdom  of  Kajaaga,  on  the  south.  This  latter  occupies  the  extremity  of 
the  navigable  course  of  the  Senegal,  terminated  in  this  pls^oe,  by  the  cataract 
of  Flow. 

From  this  point,  the  Negro  and  Foulah  states  ocoqpy  ^oib  banks  of  the 
Senegsd  rive^,  to  its  source:  and  beyond  that^^ik^^banks^  of  the  Niger  (osi 
Jbliba)  hkewise,  to  the  lake  Dibbie^  situated  beyond  the  term' bf'Mr.  Parkas 
expedition.  This  space  is  divided,  unequally,  between  Kassoii,.  a  hilly 
strong  country,  but  of  small  extent;  and  which  has  the  Moors  ofijajBhoo^on 
the  norths  Kaarta,  a  consideiable  state,  which  has  LiKlamar  kit  its  opposite 
(a  country  held  by  AU,  a  Moorish  prmce,  who  is  loaded  witb  iofemy,  on  die 
score  of  maltreatment  of  the  only  two  Europeans,  who  appear  to*have  enicred' 
his  country,  in  latter  times):  Bambara,  of  still  more  consideration,  which  has 
op  the  north,  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Beeroo,  and  Massina,  a  Foulah  state. 

Here  Mr,  Pack's  personal  knowledge  ends ;  but  he  learnt  that  Tombuctoo 
and  Houssa,  which  succeed  in.  order,  to  Massina,  and  occupy  both  sides  of 

/  •  '^ 

*  The  common  boundaiy  of  the  Moors  and  N^roes,  in  the  map  ^Mr.  Pallets  ron^e, 
is  described  by  a  blue  line.  » 

'f  The  Moors  appear  to  be  masters  of  the  norHiern  bank  of  the  Senegal  thnough'  tbi 
greatest  part  of  its  navigable  coarse :  the  Foulahs  of  the  southern  bank* 

m 
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the  Niger,  are  Moorish  states,  though  with  the  greatest  proportion  of  Megro 
subjects:  so  that  the  river  may  be  considered  as  the  boundary  of  the  two 
races  in  this  quarter.^ 

Of  the  eowntries  between  Honssa  and  Kasslna  we  ase  ignorant.  The 
Desert -seems  to  approach  veiy  near  the  river  (Niger)  in  that  quarter,  whence 
a  Moorish  population  may  be  inferred.  South  of  the  liver,  we  hear  of 
KaflFaba,  Gago,  and  other  Negro  countries ;  but  without  any  distinct  notices 
of  posiuon ;  and  beyond  these,  MelK. 

Kassina  and  fiomou,  two  great  emjnres  on  the  north  of  the  river,  appear 
to  divide  the  largest  portion  of  the  remaining  space,  to  the  borders  of  Nubian 
and  extend  a  great  way  to  the  north ;  this  region  being  composed  of  Deseit 
and  habitable  country,  intermixed ;  but  perhaps,  containing  the  largest  pro- 
pordon  of  ihe  latter.  In  both  these  empires,  the  sovereigns  are  Mabonedans, 
but  the  bulk  of  their  subjects  are  said  to  adhere  to  their  ancient  wordiip; 
that  is  to  say,  the  lower  orders  are,  almost  universally,  Negroes.t 

From  what  has  appeared,  perhaps  the  boundary  of  Nigritta,  as4t  respects  the 
N^ro  population,  may  be  expressed  generally,  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  as 
follows;  beginning  finom  the  west,  the  extent  upwards  of  the  navigable  course 
of  the  Senegal  river,  generally — thence,  a  line  drawn  to  Silla ;  fiom  Silla  to 
Tombuctoo,  Houssa,;and  Berissa,aloQg  thciriver  Niger ;  and  thence  tbiouf^ 
Asouda,  Kanem,  and  Kuku,  to  Dongola,  on  the  Nile. 

Leo4[  enumera^s  iz  sutes,  or  Jcingdoms  of  Nigritia :  but  amongst  these, 
he  includes  Gualata,  a  tract  only  300  miles  S  of  the  river  Nun :  as  also, 
Cano  (Gttult},  adjacent  to  Fezzan ;  and  Nubia.  Kassina,  Bomou,  and  Tom- 
buctoo, jare  included^.of  course,  j 

•  TheEmperor  of  Morocco  is  said  to  havehtld^  at  one  period,  the  sovereignty  of  some 
af  the  countries  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Senegal  and  Niger  rivers.  Labat,  Vol.  iii» 
p*  359*  speaks  of  incursions  naade  by  his  troops.        f  Af.  Assoc.  Q.  p.  126  :  O.  p.  191. 

t  Page  4*  S  '^^  Arabs  and  Moors«  call  Ni^oRm  a  by  the  general  naoEie  of 

Sovj>AN.  ByBelaiSoudan,  or  the  country  of  Soudan,  Abulfeda  includes  all  the  known 
part  of  Africa,  ^ouHi  of  the  Great  Desert^  and  Egypt.  With  him,  Soudan  is  the  south, 
em  quarter  of  the  globe.  l>'Herbebt  also  allows  it  a  wide  range.  4jfit00  is  another  temi 
fer  Ifigritia>  in  use  amongst  the  natives  thcmsdves.  (See  idso  Proceedings  Af.  Assoc.  Q^, 
p.  164 :  O.  p*  146.) 
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The  kingdom  of  ihe  Foulahs  before  inemioned»  situ|tfed  between  the  upper 
part  of  the  Gambia  rirer,  and  die  coast  of  Serra  Leona,  and  along  the  Rio 
Grande,  has  also  a  M<Aomedan  sovereign,  bat  the  bulk  of  the  peof^e  ap- 
pear to  be  of  the  ancient  rdigion.  It  has  been  already  said,  that  although  they 
are  a  black  people,  they  are  less  black  than  the  Negroes,  generally,  and  have 
neither  crisped  hair,  nor  thick  lips:  as  also  that  they  have  a  language  dis- 
tina  from  the  Mandinga.  From  these  circumstances,  added  to  that  of  situa- 
tion, they  appear  clearly  to  be  the  Leucatbiopes  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.  The 
former  places  them  in  the  situation  occupied  by  the  Foulahs ;  that  hy  in  the 
parallel  of  9  degrees  north  ^  having  to  the  north,  the  mountains  ofRyssadius^ 
which  separate  the  courses  of  the  Stacbir  and  Nia  rivers  (Gambia  and  Rio 
Grande)»  and  which  dierefore  answer  to  the  continuation  of  the  great  belt  of 
high  land,  in  our  geography ;  in  which  there  is,  moreover,  another  point  of 
agreement,  the  Capbas  of  Ptolemy,  being  the  Caff  aba  of  the  map.* 

Ptolemy,  by  the  name,  evidently  meant  to  describe  a  people  less  black 
than  the  generality  of  the  Etbiopians;  and  hence  it  may  be  gathered,  that 
this  nation  had  been  traded  with,  and  that  some  notices  respeaing  it,  had 
been  communicated  to  him.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  navigation 
of  Han  NO,  terminated  on  this  coast ;  probably  at  Sherbro*  river,  or  sound. 
And  as  this  was  also  the  term  of  the  knowledge  of  Ptolemy,  it  may  be  justly 
^uqpected  that  this  part  of  the  coast  was  described  from  Carthaginian  mate^ 
rials.t 

Those  who  have  perused  the  Journal  of  Messrs.  Watt  and  Winterbottom, 
through  the  Foulah  country,  in  i794»  and  recollect  how  flattering  a  piaure 
they  give  of  the  urbanity  and  hospitality  of  the  Foulahs,  will  be  gratified  on 
finding  that  this  nation  was  known  and  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
Ethiopians,  at  a  remote  period  of  antiquity  .^ 

•  The  SoluentH  of  Ptolany  may  also  be  meant  for  the  SMmam  of  Mr.  Park. 

f  Anditmay  also  have  been  the  scene  of  the  trtflk  mentioned  in  page  Ixxxvii ;  as  Dr. 
Wadstrom  speaks  of  such  a  custom  in  this  quarter,  at  the  present  day. 

(  Pliny  (lib.  ▼.  c.  8.)  also  speaks  <rf  the  L$ucmthwp€$,  but  seems  to  place  them  on 
iMssfifrof  Nigiitia.  May  it  not  be,  that  certain  tribes  of  Fouhhawer^tiienestablished* 
as  at  present^  along  the  Senegal  river !  . 


XCh  APPENDIX* 

The  contrast  between  the  Moc»riab  and  Negro  diaracters^  is  as  great,  as 
that  between  the  nature  of  their  respective  countrieis:;  or  between  their 
form  and  complexion.  The  Moors  appear  to  possess  theivices  of  the  Arabs, 
without  their  virtues ;  and  to  avail  themselves  of  an  intokrant  religion,  to 
6ppress  strangers :  whilst  the  Negroes,  and  especially  the  Mandingas,  unable 
to  comprehend  a  doctrine,  that  substitu^s  opinion  or  belief,  for  the  social 
duties,  are  content  to  remain  in  their  humble  state  of  ignorance.  The  hospi- 
tality shewn  by  these  good  people  to  Mr.  Park,  a  destitute  and  forlorn  stran- 
ger, raises  them  very  high  in  the  scale  of  htimanity :  and  I  know  of  no  fitter 
title  to  confer  on  them,  than  that  of  the  Hindoos  of  Africa  :  at  the  same 
time,  by  no  means  intending  to  degrade  the  Njahomedans  of  In  dia,  by  a 
compariscHi  with  the  African  Moors« 
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